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ent to a right englo at the mee: as before, the | 
device is white on a black field. Upon one vase 
two warriors appear in the act of arming: one | 
has the shield just described, while the shield of | 
his comrade is charged with a white bull's head, 
couped at the shoulder. At the Louvre, upon a 
noble prizo amphora, the goddess Atheno 1s re- 
presented with a largo black shield, charged with 
the same device of a human leg. 

‘Amongst other devices charged upon shields 
painted on vases, in the British Museum collec- 
tions, are the following :—A lion sejant reguard- 
ant, having the sinister fore paw elevated; a 
demi-lion rampant couped, threo examples; lion 
ponent three examples—ono of them remarkable 

for fine drawing and spirited execution, and an- 
other very curious; two lious passant guardant; 
and two others passant reguardant, both of them 
very remarkable compositions; a bull’s head ca- 
‘possed, three examples; a demi-horse couped 
‘hind fogs and tail), two examples; a bull anda 
jemi-bull, both charging; a us, six ex~ 
amples; a centaur, holding a branch of olive over 
his back, two examples; a demi-wild-boar; a 
}ird yolant, four examples; two binds respecting 
each other, a fease embattled interposed between 
them; a white owl, on a shield of AOENE; ser- 
pents, sometimes two, sometimes a single one, 
‘seventeen examples; a scorpion, four examples; 
ocrab; a satyr; a hind; a dolphin; a flying-tish ; 
two fish naiant in pale, four examples; a chariot 
and a chariot-wheel, two examples of each; 6 
‘yotive tripod, seven examples; a throne or chair; 
the letter M; a vase, of the form known as a 
cantharos; a device, apparently designed to re- 
present the bow of a galley, two examples; and, 
on s small vaso, is a representation of an 
footrace—two competitors in the race have hel- 
‘mets and shields, but in other respects are nude; 
on each of these shields appears a figure, in every 
point a countorpart of the racers themselves. 

In the Louvre, upon very fine vases, I observed 
these charges on shields:—A demi-lion; a 
mounted warrior; 8 white greyhound sejant; a 
red bull; a demi-horse; six examples of birds 
yolant, somo white and others black; a cock; 
foro serpents two scorpions; a dolphin; a single 
fish, certainly not a dolphin a si fe ead ee 
@ single loaf, and xi 











si a cluster of three leaves 
conjoined, all’ of them resembling tho ivy leaf; 
a chariot; and various roundles. In another 
fine collection I found the figure of a giant, with 
fa black shield charged with a white griffin; 
similar shield borne by Cygnus, in a group of 
“Hlereules and Cygnus;” on anchor; a faundor- 
Bolt; on the pelia of an Amazon, 8 bow; with 
examples of the same charges that I have 
already enumerated. I shall be grateful for any 
information relative to other devices of the same 
. Onantes Bourest. 


SERJEANTS' ROBES. 

In the series of illuminations representing the 
Courts of Law and Equity in the time of Henry 
VI,, published by the Society of Antiquaries, the 

eanta aro uniformly represented wearing party- 
coloured robes. In respect to this, the 1 : 
G. R. Comer, after quoting George Vertue’s state- 
ment that in 1747 the party-coloured robe was 
still worn for one year upon taking the degree of 
serjeant-at-lnw, gives the following note (Archeo- 

fa, xxxix. 363) 

“«T have made application to many of the learned ser- 
jeants to ascertain when the use of the party-coluured 
gowns was finally abandoned, but without success beyond 
‘the fact communicated by the Lord Chief Baron to Dr. 
Diamond, that the whole Bar went into mourning for 
Queen Anne, and they are said never to have come out 
again, but have mourned ever since. Mr. Serjeant Atkin- 
son say's that Vertue is wrong in saying that the party- 
coloured gown was worn in his time; and that, judging 
from the pictures, the change to the present robes of scar 
let, purple, and black, took place about the.time of the 
Protectorate, when a’ great alteration took place in all 
dress. Referring to the purple robes of the serjeants, 
the learned serjeant quotes an epigram of the facetious 
Jekyll: — 

«The serjeants are a grateful 
‘Their robes and ms ches show its 
‘Their purple robes do come from Tyre, 
‘Their arguments go to it” 

By the following, which I find in “The Knave 
of Harts, his supplication to Card-makers,” pub- 
lished by William Rowlands in 1612 (Perey So- 
ciety Publications, vol. ix.), it would seem that 
lack was the ordinary dress of tho eerjeants at 
that period, which is earlior than either of those 
named by the Lord Chief Baron or Mr. Serjeant 
Atkineon : — 

“ Had we® black gownes, upon my life I sweare, 

‘Many would say that we fouro serjeants were : 
‘And that would bring card-play in small request 
With gallants that were fearefill of arrest : 

For melancholy they would ever be 

‘A serjeant’s picture in their hands to see.” 


I cannot help thinking that tho question when 
party-coloured robes ceased to be worn by the 
ferjeants will not long fail of scttlement if the 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” turn their attention 
to it, and I venturo to ask their aid in the matter. 

Jou J, Barpwe1t Wonrarp, M.A. 

The Temple. 











Ratio or Crantes T.— At the beginning of 
this century, Mr. Smith, a long-established and 
respectable glover, in the Parliament Close, Edin- 
burgh, possessed @ large-sized miniature of the 
Martyr, ina massive frame. In this there was an 
| opening, precisely like that for the slides in the 
| magic lantern, by which was introduced over the 

face of the picture, a number, six or eight, I think, 


* ‘That is, the figures of knaves in a pack of caxds. 
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Losr Starves. —Statues of Alfred the Great 
and Edward the Black Prince, by Rysbrack, were 
in Lord Burlington’s, Carlton House, after the 
residence of the Prince Regent. Can any corre- 
spondent tell what has become of them ? ani 


‘Sm Jons Varprven’s Prars.—As I am read- 
ing, for the Philological Society's projected Dic- 
tionary, the works = some of the dramatists of 


the last century, may I ask your readers to ex- 


plain the following Texpremions in Vanbrugh’s 


plays, viz. 
1. “ Rising of the lights. 

“Tis a ead thing, Flippanta ‘when wit’s confin’ 
‘worse than the rising of the lights .”—Confederacy, Act I. 
‘vol. ii, p. 18, ed. 1730, 

2. “ He scolds one Rubbers. 

“ Clarissa, I wish he would quarrel with me to-day a 

Tittle, to pass away the ‘time. 

if you please to drop yourself in his 
way, six tofour but he scolds one Rubbers with you.”—Id. 
Act IL. p. 27. 











8. A crooked stick. 

“Hla! her strong box! and the key in’t! "tis so: now 
Fortune be my friend. What! the duce, not # penny of 
money in not a chequer note, nor a bank bill! 
fperehes the strong box} nora ernked stick !”—Ja. Act 


HL. p. Al. 
4. “A Scotch pair of boot 

“1 sce his man and confident there, Lopez; shall I 
‘draw him on a Scotch pair of boots, Master, and make 
him tell all ?"—The Bfistake, Act 1. p. 166. 

© 5. To keep your back hand, 

Sir, I wou'd advise you to provide yourself with good 
friends, I desire tho honour to keep your back hand my- 
self” Id. Act V. p. 207. 

6.  Norfolk-nog. 

« Sir Francia, ... . here, John Moody, get us atankard 
of good hearty stuff presently. 

#7, Moody. Sir, here's Norfo to be had at next 
door."—A Journey to London, Act 1. p. 230. 

Cornenivs Parse, Jeux. 

















Surbiton Hill. 





Queries toith Answers. 


‘Tue Hoy. Henny Ensxrve’s Coxviv1st, Pors. 
‘Was there ever a collection of these made and 
published? Ihave acouple of cuttings from somo 
old Fine (namo lost), containing a “Parody 
fon Seppho's, Ode,” and an Ode to, Eight Cats 
belonging to Ieracl Mendez, a Jew ;”” both ascribed 
to Erskine. ‘The first begins with — 

“Drunk as a dragon sure is he,” &.* 
The second is of considerable length, and com- 
mences— 
“Singers of Isracl! O ye singers swect 1” 
Tho verses aro a little free, but harmless, and 
lcci iets ats canes act 


{' From the Annual Register, xxviii, 150.) 





quito presentable; and it strikes me that tho 
writer of them could do, and did, something much 
better in the way of rers de société. 

D. Bram. 

Melbourne, 

[There is an excellent account, accompanied with a 
portrait, of the witty Harry Erskine, in Chambers's Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotemen, ii, 243—216 ; as well as in 
John Kay's Series of Original Portraits and Caricature 
Etchings, edited by 11. Paton, 2 vols, 4to, 1838; and a pleas- 
ing notice of him by his relation, Henry David Inglis, in 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal, Few men have enjoyed 
a wider reputation for wit than the Hon. Henry Erskine, 
and itis to be regretted that his convivial pocms and 
witticisms have never been collected into a volume, es- 
pecially those composed after his retirement from profes- 
sional life, when he was enjoying ofium cum diggin a 
tatie (potato). “The greatest treat to me,” says Mr. 
Inglis, “was when, after dinner, he took down from 
the top of his bookease, where it lay behind a bust, I 
think of Mr. Fox, his manuscript book, full of jeux esprit, 
charades, bon mots, &., all bis own composition. I do 
Delieve, that all the pans and bon mots which have been 
put into his mouth—some of them, no doubt, having 
originally come out of it—would eke out a handsome dao- 
decimo.” 

Tn his latter years Mr. Erskine was very much an- 
noyed at the idea that his witticisms might be collected 
together in a volume. Aware of this a friend of his 
resolved to tease him, and having invited him to dinner, 
he, in the course of the evening, took up a goodly-look- 
ing volume, and turning over the pages began to laugh 
heartily. “What is the cause of your merriment ?” ex- 
claimed the guest, “Ob, it is only one of your jokes, 
Harry.”—“ Where did you get it?”— Oh, in the new 
work just published, entitled The New Complete Jester, 
or every Man his own Harry Erskine!” Mr. Erskino 
felt very mueh amazed, as may bo supposed, upan the 
announcement of the fictitious publication. 

To the honour of Henry Erskine, he was never 
known to turn his back upon the poor man, or to ‘pro- 
portion his services to the ability of his employers to 
roward them. It is said that a poor man, in a remote 
istrict of Scotland, thus answered an acquaintance who 
wished to dissuade him from engaging in a law-suit with 
a wealthy neighbour, by representing the hopelesmens of 
his being able to meet the expenso of litigation: “ Yo 
dinna kon what ye're saying, maister; there's no a puir 
man in a’ Scotland need to want a friend or fear an 
enemy sac lang as Harry Erskine lives! 

Dean Ramsay bas printed a clever impromptu of a 
Judge's lady, produced in reply to one made by our witty. 
advocate. Ata dinner party at Lord Armadale’s, when. 
a bottle of claret was called for, port was brought in by 
mistake. A. second time claret was sent for, and & 
second time tho same mistake occurred. Henry Erskine 
addressed the host in an impromptu, which was meant as 
@ parody on the well-known Scottish song, “My Jo, 
Tenet” — 
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and a poet,” and says that he drove Dundee from 
‘the Conventions of Estates at Edinburgh, which 
precipitated the robellion culminating at Killic~ 
erankie. He was chosen by the Earl of Angus as 
the first Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment raised 
ty him in 1080, chiefly among the w ig peasantry 
Clydesdale and the west of Scotland. In short, 
‘he was @ man of mark in his day. The allusions in 
his poem on the Highland Host of 1678, which 
ravaged Lanarkshire, coupled with his command 
of the whig regiment, show him to havo been a 
Clydesdale man, and possibly a scion of the family 
of that ilk; but this, of course, is simply a conjec- 
ture. Even Lord Macaulay's researches have 
thrown little more light on him, except of a nega- 
tive kind, as regard certain alleged descendants 
(Hist. of Eng., ii. 276, note). | Axeo-Scorvs. 








CARICATURE PORTRAITS. * 
(88. ix. 451.) 
The portraits inquired after by your corre- 
lent Mr. Wixe are numerous; comprising 
ly Oxford, Cambridge, and City celebrities, 
although Bath and other places were laid under 
contribution for occasional additions to the gal- 
lery. The whole series bears the name of Richard 
Dighton, by whom they were “drawn, etch’d, 
and publé,” with the exception of very few to 
which “Jun‘” is affixed to the name. Of the 
later ones in the scries, T. M‘Lean and Humphrys 
in succession nppearas the publishers. The figures 
are Ne oe and coloured, very life-like and 
spirited. To most of them is appended an in- 
scription displaying the humour of the artist, but 
without the name of the individual represented. 
In iny series, consisting of nearly fifty, the dates 
extend from 1790 to 1827; and it was the geyeral 
custom of the etcher to insert along with his 
name not only the year, but the month and day 
‘of publication. A previous owner of those in my 
possession has written the names of a considerablo 
number in red ink; but, though I append tho 
list to this communication, I am doubtful whe- 
ther the information contained in it will be 
deemed worth the space which it occupies 
Oxford Series. 
1. A View from the Swan Brewhouse, Oxford, June 12, 


2. A Vi fy College, Oxford, June 1807 
@r. Rett), 

8, The Classical Alma Mater Coachman, Oxford, Jan. 
1908 (Bir, Bobart). 

4, A celebrated Public Orator, Jan. 1808 (Dr. Crowe). 
5. A View taken at Oxford, Jan. 180% (Sr. Smith), 

6. A noble Student of Oxford, Jan. 1808 (Lord G. 
Granville). 

7, [No inscription], Feb. 1808 (Dr. Parsons). 

Father of the Corporation of Oxford, March 

4e0@ (Alderman Fletcher) 
‘View from Oriel College, Oxford, May 1808 (Dr. 

















10. A View taken from Jesus College, Oxford, May 
1808 (Dr, Hughes). 

11.A View from Magdalen Tall, Oxford, June 1808 
(fr. Ford). 

12, A View from Merton College, Oxford, June 1808 
(Dr. Kilner). 

18. A View from St, Aldate’s, Oxford [no date], (Dr. 


Grosvenor). 
Cambridge Series, 
1. A View from St. John’s College, Cambridge, May. 
1809 (Dr. Wood). eee 
au View of the Telegraph, Cambridge, May 1809 
ick Vaugh), 
3. A View from Peter House, Cambridge, Jan, 1810 
(Dr. Baines). 
4. A View from Baxter's Livery Stables, Cambridge, 
Jan, 1810 (Mr. Baxter). 
5. A View from Trinity College, Cambridge, Jan. 10, 
1810 (Dishop of Bristol, Dr. Mansell) 
6. The Late Right Rey. Dr. Samucl Horsley, Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Dec. 1809. 
City and other Celebrities 
1. “Wo serve a King whom we love—a God whom we 
adore."—Pizarro, June 1790 (Mr. Kemble). 
2. A Lawyer and his Agent, Jan. 21, 1793. 
8, [No inscription}, (rook Watson). 
yc Ase old Pen from the wing of « good old Cie, 
fan. 10, 1804. i 
5. The Town's End, Dec, 4, 1804. 
6, A View taken from Bladud’s Buildings, Bath, Jan, 
1809 (Counsellor Morris). 
aig View taken from Portlond Place, Bath, Jan. 
1808, 
8. A Gentle Ride from Exeter Change to Pimlico, 1812, 
(ir-Clark). 
9."A Master Parson and his Journeyman, MI 
‘A Great Man on ’Change, Jan, 1818 (\ 




















1812, 
Roths- 





child 
11. A View in the Justice Room, Guildhall, 181 
iz Mr Liston in “Love, Law,’ and Physic,” August 
ct 





A Member of the Corporation, 1820 (Sir W. 
Curtis). 
“Orango Boven,” June 1820. 
‘No inseription . 
ew of Hill near Downshire, 1817. 
of Guildhall to Cannon’Street, 1921, 











23. Sir Murray Maxwell, K.CB,, Nov, 1835. 

24. ['No inscription}, Nov. 1828 (Ar. Low: 
T'l take the Particulars,” March 1%26, 

26, « Write ‘em or let "om alone,” March 1426, 

scription }, Bfarch 1436 (George Itobins). 

jew on Cornhill, Sept. 1826, : 

29. Am Opposition Right “Honorable, 1827 (Mr, 

Tierney). 

30. Tf you'd know who this is, Read,” (no date], 
(lr. Read). 

It may be added, that these caricature portraits 
have a value beyond the merit of the general 
likeness, from the cleverness with which they 
embody’ the characteristic attitude and dress of 
the individuals pourtrayed. It would interest 
many readers of “N. & Q.” to have some biogra- 
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their notions of the Unity of God. The author of 
the Zend Areata is asserted to have lived 6429 n.c. ; 
that is, previous to the foundation of either 
Nineveh or Babylon. Indeed, Zoroaster appears 
in some degree a mystic personage altogether, 
Pliny gives the place of his birth as the Isle of 
Proconessus, and informs us that Eudoxus has 
recorded that Zoroaster lived about 6000 years 
before the death of Plato, which Lapponed, 383 
z.c., and therefore that the former must have 
flourished at least 6383 nc. 

Mr. Layard, in his Ninevek (vol. ii. p. 442), 
adverts to the uncertainty as to the epoch and 
birth-place of Zoroaster. 

As for the testimony of Mahomet in his Koran, 
the conversion of Abraham and the conversation 
with his father Azer, its value seems lessened 
coming from one who has visited the seventh 
heaven; and we may consider, perhaps, the Arab 
‘traditions of about as much worth, 

‘My farther question os to the cradle of the 
‘Hebrew race remains unanswered, and also as to 
whether any traces remain of them in the Moun- 
tains of Chaldea. The physique of the Jew is very 
remarkable, and has remained unaltered for thou- 
sands of years. If, then, they were one and the 
game people with’ the inhabitants of Chaldca, 
traces of them must remain amongst the present 
races in that country. On the contrary, were the 
even there an isolated people, whence came they 
Babylonians and Challoens ‘by many are held’ to 
‘be one and tho samo race, or at all events nearly 
allied. Mn. Bucxtox says physiology is deceptive. 
Be this as it may, wo have this singular people 
Dearing the samo distinctive physiological features 
for at least 4000 years, ALC.ML 


Fecxre: Fecx (3S. ix. 510.)—To the inquiry 
of B. Nrcrtotsox, I would note that in the south 
of Scotland and ‘the Borders, feck evidently has 
its root in strength since by the nepative feck- 
ese, weakness is implied. Thus the old adage — 
“Feckless folks are ay fond o' ither;” i. e. weak, 
or silly people are always prone to like each other, 
and consort together. wd. 

Spaxtem Sepcr.ciust, Inscarrriox (3 S. 

.) —I venture to endeavour to solve Caxox 
Datton’s difficulty by punctuating. and very 
slightly modernising, this cpitaph as follows: — 








In English it will then run thus : — 
“Bere lies Pedro Miago— 
‘What is the good to me now [what use do I make now] 
of all that was mine? 
‘What I ate and drank I have no longer [I lost]; 
‘What [left here I know not ; 
‘Aad even the good that I did I was faulty in.” 


| alli I tako for the preterite of an obsolete verb 


{fallir, similar in meaning to the French faillir, 
‘and of which tho participle fallido remains in use, 
Joux W. Borg. 

42, Bedford Square. 

This inscription well exemplifies the curious 
change of the Latin f into A in modern Spanish ; 
for we here see instarices of the intermediate forms. 
The modern Spanish words Aago, hice, are here 


spelt Fuge, fice, which connects them at once with 
the Latin faci, feci. The only word which pre~ 
sents a real difficulty is falli, which I can only 





gquss to bo witten for fal, the old form of fall 
he phrase Aacerse de algo is explained in Neu- 
mann’s Dictionary to mean, “ to acquire somothi 
that one wants.” If these assumptions be 
correct, the translation becomes—“ Here lies 
Pedro Mingo; (1) who become postesed of my 
own. That which I ato and drank, I lost; that 
which I left here, I know not: and the good did, 
I found.” The meaning of this I take to be much 
‘the same as in the Latin proverb, “Hoc habeo, 
guodeunque dedi,” quoted by Sencoa, De Hons 

vi. cap. 2. Compare aleo the epigram of Mar- 
tal (4b— J 

“Extra fortunam est quidquid donatar amicis ; 

Quas dederis, solas semper habebis opes.” 
‘Warten W. Sxeat. 
22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


Ropyey TarompHanr (8S, ix. 460.)—I must 
plead guilty to having quoted the epigram alluded 
To, nt second-hand, fromm Mundy's Life of Rodney, 
1¢ 9, vol. i, 262. ‘Tt is there introduced as a note 
to :he following qesee in a letter from the 
Avimiral’s oldest daughter to her father, under 
date Mareh 4, 1780:— 

“ On Thursday night there wero northern lights seen ; 
and you will sce in the Morning Post what fine verses 
they make upon them to your praise.” 

This, of course, does not refer in any way to 
tho epigram in question, but it may perhaps guide 
to its original appearance. I cannat for a moment 
suppose that General Mundy added a first verse 
of bis own: but I am not at present able to do 
more towards verifying his quotation. 


“Lasctar ware A Mano Axtoxto” (8 S. ix. 
322, 400.)—This extract from Dryden may throw 
| somo light on the meaning :— 

“ Woodall. Would it not be better if you would take 
the pains to run after Limberham, and stop him in his 

. ¢ reach the place wher he thinks he left his 
| inistress : then hold him in discourse ay long as possibly 

‘you can, till you guess your wife may be returned, that 
to they may appear together ? 

Brainsick. 1 warrant you: Laissez faire ’ Mark An- 
| toine, [Bxi” 

Tt is scarcely necessary to point that Dryden, 
thus using the phrase, does 60 in French not in 
| italian, and “Mare” nat “ Don Astene? 
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terre-plein, having apparently inserted through it 
a tone coin: one as of which projeted through 
the wall towards the road, and bore an epitaph. 
Twas subsequently informed that the family of 
the deceased enjoyed a large property, #0 long ax 
his body remained above ground. T once read 
in the Perey Anvedotes, a well ax T can remem 
ber) that a gentleman of Devonshire willed his 
body should he immured ina tower on the tap 
of a hill, having a furnished apartment in it, in 
which he was to be placed on a chair in front of 
a reading-table, and that his wishes were fulfilled. 
Are thero other instances of burials above ground 
in England ? * ILC. 

Cannox Prusts.—I observe that the Edinburgh 
newspapors stato that a picture now exhibiting 
there is to be reproduced hy photography instead 
of engraving, and that the patent process of Mr. 
Swan, of Newcastle, for producing unchangeable 
carbon prints ix to be employed. T have always 
understood that light and shade ax represented b 
linea, hatchings, Xe. werm alone reproducible in 
the carbon process, and shall therefore feel much 
obliged if any one will inform ime where I 
find an account either of Mr, Swan's or of any 
other process by means of which a carbon print of 
‘an oil painting can be obtained. 
process would be the one to employ in copying 
the portraits now exhibiting at South Kensi 




















































Sm Tuomas Cusroxer,—The following in- 
scription, copied from a portrait of Sir Thoma 
Chaloner the elder (belonging to M a. 
Fdger, and numbered 207 in the Exhibition of 
National Portraite at South Kensington), may be 
interesting to some of the readers of Q.” 
‘The verses were probably written by Sir Thomas 
himself, who, besides his reputation as a states- 
man and soldier, ix also accredited with having 
been one of the best Latin verse writers in the 
reign of Flizabeth 

“SARDASAVALVS ALT FEREYXT sto 





































wat 
AVEEA.QPAS ¥: 
Ag siENSeviT Vino bust F 
peo OM OES AN 
The following may be sugy 
tural restoration 
“Sardanapalns ait, Pereunt m 
Ut erepitus jn 

Que pereunt thepidn (2) yivuntyue = 
‘Aurea quantume’sy nil nil farms e 

‘At mins culta vitw post fanera 
Denuo; vera manent gaudi 


i 

Tought to add that the portrait represents Sir 
Thomas in the act of mapping his fingers and 
holding in his left hand a pair of scales, in which 


[* Sce the article “ Burial” in the General Index t 
the 1 and 2¢'S, of “N. & Q."—Ep.] hl 



























a book radiant with light outweighs a gold cl 
and a winged world, 
Perhaps some ono who is in possession of 
Thomas Chaloner's De illusrium quorundam 
‘Miarellanen, cum Epigrammatioua ac J 
taphiin nonnultis, will be able to supply * 
with a copy of the epigram in question. 








St. John's, Cambriige, 


Cmutiay Aug —In — 
“The Vingine Complaint for the loss of the 
Hearts by these present Warg, and their now lenzz 
tude, and keepin agains 
Pret (tothe Hou of Comamna) in the names 
and 














‘ablest_prentices 
we hail used to v 
t Cakes and drink Cl 


at custom docs this allude, and what 
Christian ale ¥ E 
somerset. 





p Diauects — Together with, : 
rywoctH, Tam in compilin 
af the. Dialects af Devon. We h 
already received much help and the promise 
more. It ia posible that among your reat 
thery may be some able to render its assist: 
who are yet ignorant of our work. I shall 
happy to ‘send to any such who will favour 
with their names and aldresees a copy of 
Printed letter describing our objects, I shall 
obliged by any communication from your co! 
sponder e note, signed Brany Heath, 
peared in ©N, & Q."3"S, ix. 320, 

Joux Smet, 

















Frankfort Chambers, Plymouth. 
Ousrem Saxctortm vocat. | 
"—Towhich of them: 
of London does this t 
relate? Tt occurs int certain documents te: 
John and Hen, TIT, Jexts Treer 
Genk Rewaisa 1x Is In Dr. Vinee! 
translation of the Voyage of Nearchus and 
Prriplis of the Erythreun Sea, Oxford, 1300 
the following passaz 
“Tn this nagar xeveral memorial 
 expedi ‘are still preserved, suck 
nt Lemp forses of encampments, and magniric 





















Have nny vestiges of there Greek works b. 
discoverd since the Dritich nequired ion 
India, and what is the modern name of Minnag: 

Tht 


ALpIc Worxs.—Wanted, the names of 1 
al publications concerning heraldry 1 






bit 
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Sir Robert Peel, The other day I was rather | 


amused at finding the word used by Hollinshead 
in his Scottish Chronicle (first published at London 
in 1870), in a sense the very opposite of the | 


modern one just mentioned. He is relating how 

a number of thieves and robbers had been com- 

mittin, sepeedaas in the Merse and Lothian, | 
‘fos, 


about till one Patrick Dunbar, of Dunbar, 
“ delivered’ the countrie of these 4” iso. 
robbers. What is the derivation of the word in 


this signification ? Is it from 
to a border fortress ? 

[ Pecler is from the French piller, to pillage, to plunder, | 
to ransack. In this sense the word also occurs in Frois- | 
art, Cronycle, vol. ii c. 110: “For the chefe company of 
them, and such as were most renomed to use grete rob- | 
bery ‘and pillery were of Bierne, and of the countie of 
Foix.” The words peeler and peel, to plunder, were used 
both by Milton (Paradise Regained, book iv.) and by 
Dryden in his Homer's Iiad.] 


Dr. Parrisson.—I have in my ion a 
manuscript volume written by Dr. Pattisson, date 
1777, originally belonging to Mr. B. Strutt, to 
whom some of the letters, &c. &c. were addressed. 
Also some MSS, by J.G. Strutt. Can you oblige 
me by any information respecting the said Dr. 
Pattisson or Pattesson P Epwarp Maskatt. 

1, Copenhagen Street, N. 

[The writer of the letters in the manuscript volume 
possessed by our correspondent was no doubt Jacob Pat- 
tisson, M.D., originally of Witham, in Essex. To pro- 
secute his medical studies, he removed early to Edin- 
burgh. where he died in 1782. There, too, he was buried; 
and a monument was raised for him at the expense of 
three societies of which he was President—the Royal 
Medical, the Speculative, and the Physical. He con- 
tributed two papers to the Speculative Society. (1.) On 
the Origin and Influence of the Crosades ; (2.) On Sleep 
and Dreaming. A manuscript volume of his “ Familiar 
Letters, written during a Journey through the High- 
Jands of Scotland, 4to, 1780,” occurs in the Catalogue of 
the Manuscript Library of the lato Dawson Turner, lot 
369, sold by Puttick and Simpson on June 8, 1859.] 


pee, a name eppliod | 














Quotatioxs.— Whence are taken the following 
Tines P— 
“ Every one 
According to the gift that bounteous Nature 
Hath in him closed.” 
[Shakspeare, Macbeth, Aet III. Se. 1.] 
“ Our remedies oft with ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to Heaven.” 
[Shakspeare, Al's Well that Ends Well, Act I. Se. 1.] 


“ The last infirmity of noble minds.” 








[Milton, Lycidas, line 70.] 


“ No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 


[Gray's Elegy, the Epitaph.] 


‘M. Resp, | 


A Wanzrean.—The Times of June 19, mentions 
that the Yorkshire weavers are on strike in the 
West Riding for an advance of one penny per 
wartern. at is this? E. a 

[A whartern (to spell it correctly) means Glbs. The 
weavers and spiuners are paid for the weight af woof or 
‘weft which they weave into their piece of goods, and this 
is reckoned at so much per whartern, or 6 Ibs. weight. ] 





Replies. 


EPITAPHS ABROAD: THE CARMICHAELS OF 
THAT ILK. 


(8 8. ix. 513.) 


Tho mention of Beaugé and Verneuil m the 
notice of this once noble and still knightly Lavark- 
shire house recalls the following difficulties that 
have at various times occurred to me, connected 
with their crest. It is matter of history that at 
Beaugé a Scottish knight charged and wounded 
with his lance the Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Henry V.; and it is said that John Stewart, Earl 
of Buchan, afterwards Constable of France, slew 
the Duke with his battle-axe. The question next 
arises, who was the night? In the couree of my 
reading, [have mt with tho following claimants 
Sir John Swinton, of Swinton; Sir John Car- 
michael of that Ilk; Sir Alexander Buchanan of 
that Ili; and last, though not least, Sir Alexander 
‘Mac Auslane, of Glenduglas, Dunbartonshire. 

On behalf of Swinton, ‘and his compatriot 
Buchanan, we have the authority of Sir Walter 
Scott in his Tales of a Grandfather, and also in 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto ¥.:— 

And Swinton laid the lance in rest, 
‘That tamed of vore the sparkling crest 
‘Of Clarence’s Plantagenet.” 

Their pedigree in Burke (ed. 1846), however, 
claims the eaclusve Lunar Gf ihe feat for Swin? 
ton, und miequotes the “Lay.” Iam not aware 
if it is assigned to Swinton in any other authentic 
history, nor does their crest allude to the fact. 
The Carmichael claim, however, resta on the 
authority of Fordun, and is supported by the 
evidence of the crest; as well as by the unvary- 
ing tradition of Clydesdale, commemorated by its 
poet, Wilson, who, in his Clyde (Leyden’s Collec- 
tion, Edinburgh, 1803), p. 60, says of the ITouse 
of Hyndford (the extinct title of the Carmi- 
chaels) -— 








| “Their honourable crest shall ever tell, 


By whom the dread of France, Great Clarence, fell.” 

In a quotation of this sort, one poet is as good 
as another—whaterer the relative merits of the 
poetry may be. And as Sir Walter Scott was a 
connection of the Swintons, and therefore not an 
uninterested party in the cause, it may be fairly 
concluded that the Carmichael clair, woyyaee 
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PASSAGE IN SHAKESPEARE’S SECOND PART 
OF “KING HENRY IV.,” ACT IV. SC. I. 
 Archb, My brother general, the commonwealth, 
‘To brother born an household cruelty, 
‘I make my quarrel in particular.” 

‘This paseage has certainly been, as Dn. Nicwor- 
son remarks, a long-abiding crux with the com- 
mentators, and it has admittedly baffled the com- 

yhension of a large proportion of them, even 
lown to our own days. In the Variorum edition 
of 1821 is a string of remarks upon it from the 
Rens of Warburton, Johnson, Steevens, Monck 
yn, and Malone; ‘and in the great folio edition 
Halliwell, 1861, one still longer, detailing the 
observations of Warburton, Johnson, Steevens, 
Seymour, Malone, Collicr, and B. Field; and, 
further, the new Cambridge edition of 1864 
sents the additional remarks of Singer, Julius , 
Lloyd, and Spedding, summed ap by the editors 
c 

















‘themselves, Clark and White, in the following ac- 
cents of despair: — 
“On the whole, we are of opinion that several lines 
bere been ct aa fhe ech seiiales [have been] 
1 and. that. this is . i 
svoleh ths tru cext is rosoverabag”™A"Y Passes 
Even Mr. Dyce, ono of the acutest of the cri- | 
tics, confeases himself equally foiled, and is driven | 
to declare (edit. 1857, iii, 600), that the pas- 











sage, being plainly mutilated, defies any satisfac- 
tory explanation.” 

‘The idea that a line or lines have been lost ap- 

to have been first suggested by the circum- 
stance that two lines, since restored, were actually 
dropped out by the printer of the fist flio. 

. Singer suggested that, after “common- 
wealth,” a line had been lost, something to the 
following effect— 

‘“ Whose wrongs do loudly call out for redress.” 

‘Mr, Spedding also thinks that some lines have 
been lost. 

‘Mr. Julius Lloyd waa “sure the lines are trans- 
posed, and should be rend thus — 

“T make my quarrel in particular 
, My brother; general, the commonwealth.” 
At the same time regarding “ the doubtful lines,”” 
“ And consecrate commotion's bitter ede 

To brother born an household cruelty,” 
as “plainly continuous.” 

Dr. Johnson would have rectified « supposed 
error by altering “ My brother general” to “My 
quarrel general.” 

Monck Mason suggested that “general” was 











the substantive noun, and that brother- 
general” meant Mowbray the Lord Marshal. To 
this Malono was at first disposed to assent; but 


afterwards recognised the evident counter-position 
of the brother general and brother Lorn, 

Mr. Charles Knight, in his Pictorial Shakapere, 
1830, imagined thet the obscurity might be re- 
moved by altering the punctuation of the first line 
to— 

“My brother, general! the commonwealth!” 
with this explanation — 

“The Archbishop is impatient of Westmerland’s farther 

yuestion; and, addressing him as General, exclaims — 
ly brother! The Commonwealth! These are sufficient 
causes for our hostility.” 

But this reading bas not met with any accept~ 
ance, or even notice, from the later editors. 

‘After all, I now venture to express my convie~ 
tion that the passage is complete and as the poet 
wrote it, and that it requires no amendment, but 
merely explanation, to render it intelligible. ” For 
that purpose, the speech of the Earl of Westmer- 
land, to which the Archbishop replies, should 











* also be taken into view. 


“Weatmerlnd. When ever yet was your aypeal de- 
Wherein have you Leen galled by the King? 

What Peer hath been suborn'd to grate on you? 

‘That you should seal this lawless bloody book 


| OF fori rebellion with a seal divine, 


[ Ani consecrate commotion’s bitter edge J? 
Archbishop. My brother general, the Commouwealth, 
[To brother born an household cruelty, | 
I make my quarrel in particular.” 
The lines marked [] are the two that were 
roped from the folio. 
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“His eons grow up to bear his name, 
‘Some grow to honour, some to shame ; 
But he is chill to praise or blame.” 
Tennyson, The Tico Voices. 
“Thou prevailest for ever against him, and he passeth : 
thou changest his countenance, and sendest him away.” 
“His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not ; and 
they are brought low, but he perceiveth it not of them. 
Job, xiv. 20, 21. 
ACHENDE. 








Queries. 


COLUMBUS. 


‘Where did Columbus dic? When I visited 
Valladolid, @ short time ago, I was shown the 
very house in which it is believed tyt the il- 
lustrious navigator breathed his last. "It is now 
a private residence, in the “Calle de Colon,” 
Num. 2, Parrochia de la Magdalena, Columbus 
is always called Colon i Spanish. "Washington 

i is History of the Life and Voyages oj 

ed. London, 1898, p. 45), pak 
to leave the question as to the place‘of his death 
undecided : for at p. 29 (vol. iv.), the writer repre- 
sents Columbus making a journey to Segovis, in 
order to have an interview with Ferdinand ; and 
then, at p. 45, he tells us that Columbus died on 
May 20, 1606; and in the next page, “that his 

ly was deposited in the convent of San Fran- 
cisco, and his obsequies were celebrated with 
funereal pomp in the parochial church of Santa 
Maria de la Antiqua de Valladolid,” &e. There 
seems to be no mention made by Washington 
Irving, of Columbus having left Segovia, after his 
interview with Ferdinand, for Valladolid. 

‘After the death of Columbus, Ferdinand or 
dered an inscription to be placed on his tomb, in 
the monastery of the Carthusians at Seville, 
where the body had been translated in 1513. 
fot: Hrving gives the following es the corect 
form: — 

“ Por Castilla y Por Leon, 
‘Nuevo Mundo hallé Colon.” 

But some Spanish writers give another form, 

lightly different, thus : — 

“ A’ Castilla y 4 Leon, 
‘Nuevo Mundo dié Colon.” 

Can any of your readers tell me which is the 
correct one, and if the inscription is still to be 
seen in Seville ? J. Datrox. 

‘Norwich. 











ApourHue’s “Gamer Gurtor’s GARLAND.” — 
Ihave heard that the late John Adolphus had 
nearly ready for the press at the time of his death 
& new edition of Ritson’s Gammer Gurton's Gar- 
land. Can any one inform me whether this is 
true, and if so what became of the materials? 

P.B.H, 








Oamprrmae Acavemtes.—In Ackermann’s His- 
tory of the Univeraty of Cambridge (val. p 812), 
ublished 1815, the examples of costume are 
jown to have been portraits of persons then resi- 
dent in the University. Iname some, and per- 
haps your Cambridge correspondents may be able 
to complete the list: after the lapse of another 
half century it may not be an easy work to fill 
up theso blank: 
Dr. of Divinity, in Ermine (Dr. Milner, D.D., 
President of Qu oats, Dean of Gantt f 

Dr. of Divinity, ia Scarlet Gown (Dr. Chafy, D.D., 
‘Master of Sidney Sussex College). 

‘Dr. in Physic (Sir Isanc Pennington). 

Dr. in Music (Dr. Hague). 

Non Regent M.A. (Rev. Professor Farish). 

There are many examples of academical habit 
yet to be named, as will be evident on examining 
the original work. The traditions of the present 
generation may throw some light on the subject. 

EW. 

Dorcu Bretrocrspny.—Wanted the title and 
date of any work on Dutch bibliography similar 
to our English works of Watt, Lowndes, Alibone, 
&c. &e,, containing a Catalogue of books printed 
in Holland and its colonies, and works written in 
the Dutch language. R. Ivars. 


Gxnwax Hnacx, “Merve Lenenszerr vER- 
srnzrcirr.”—Can any correspondent tell me who is 
the author of the hymn beginning — - 
“Meine lebenszeit verstreicht,” 
and in what publication it has been printed ? 
Gro. E. Frere. 
Hopnes's Porrrarrs.—Is there no means of 
ascertaining who is the painter of any of the por- 
traits of Hobbes in the National Portrait Exhibi- 
tion, especially the admirable one belonging to 
Sir Walter Trevelyan, No. 075; which, I pre- 
sume, is the portrait so frequently engraved ? 
But lot me remark, at tho same time, that this 
picture from its condition does not seem to be 60 
well cared for by ite worthy owner as it deserves. 
Is it from this picture that tho engraving in Sir 
W. Molesworth’s edition of IHobbee was taken 














Sm Joux Manpevitte.—Weever states that 
he saw the tomb of this famous traveller at Lidge, 
in the church of the Guillemites, and the year of 
his death inscribed upon it was 1371. In several 
foreign works I find the date mentioned as 1372. 
In Guicciardin's Description des Pays-Bas (1625), 
after a brief account of the Knight's preference 
for Lidge as a residence, he mentions: — 

“Tl y mourat T'an 1372, et fut honorablement mis en 
sépultare au Couvent des Fréres Guillemins, hors Is porte 
Auuren, et encore, & présent, on peut voir son tombean 
avec de beaux épitaphes,” &c. 

I should be glad to know which of these dates 
is correct, and if any detailed account is preserved 
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. I fill nearly a basket per week, what with 
Printed circulars lettere torn up, &e. Y should feel 
very thankful to be informed, through the columns 
of “N, & Q.,” which would be the most weeful 


means of disposing of the same. SUBSCRIBER. 





Queries with Answers. 


“Nopopy's Frrexps.”—Can any one furnish 
clue to obtain information regarding a society 
which is believed to have existed in the last cen- 
tury by the namo of “Nobody's Friends”? The 
waiter of this inquiry will be grateful for any 

culars showing the origin and nature of the 
society, the date of ite existence, and the name 
and other particulars connected with its founder, 
helieved to have been one William Stevens, born 
on March 2, 1732, in the parish of St. Saviour's, 
‘Southwark. W.H. W. 


[The history of « Nobody's Friends” will be found in 
‘the Memoirs of William Stevens, Eeq., Treasurer of Queen 
Anne's Bounty, by Sir James Allan Park, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas, 8vo, 1812,* 1814, 1823, and 
1859—a work deserving a place on the same shelf with 
the inimitable biographies of Izaak Walton. In short, 
‘William Stevens has been justly denominated the Izaak 
Walton of the eighteenth century : for, whilat cultivating 
the things that are lovely and of good report, he con- 
mantly placed before him as a pattern the mild virtues 
‘and sober piety of that venerable man. Both were 
‘tradesmen as hosiers, and acquired learning under diffi- 
‘culties during commercial life; both were remarkable for 
‘their uniform and habitual cheerfulness, for their lively 
and inoffensive wit ; and both were happy in the enjoy- 
‘ment of the friendship of men renowned for their wisdom 
‘and learning, for the sanctity of their manners, and the 
upsullied parity of their lives Their honoured names, 
with those of John Evelyn, Robert Nelson, Joshua Wat- 
von, James Heywood Markland, Henry Hoare, and, if wo 
may be permitted to add, William Cotton, will ever be 
endeared to the memories of the members of the Anglican 
portion of the Church Catholic. 

It was owing to the unremitting exertions of Mr. 
Stevens, the Hon. Justice Park, and the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, 
that the removal of those disqualifications that preseed 0 
heavily on the suffering Scottish Episcopalians were ulti- 








* Our copy of the first edition of this work, published 
anonymously, and without the name of any bookeeller, 
but “Printed by the Philanthropic Society, Goodman's 
Fields,” contains the autograph of the Ion, Justice Park. 
+ Izaak Walton wrote the Life of Bishop Sanderson in 
his eighty-fitth year, when, “silvered o'er with age,” he 
had a just claim to a writ of ease. William Stevens had 
attained the age of sixty-eight, when in 1800 he edited in 
12 vols, 8vo an edition of the ical, Philosophical, 
and Miscellaneous Works of William Jones of Nayland, 
to which be prefixed a Life of that remarkable man—* 
man,” ays Bishop Horley, * of q tion, 
Exteuive learning! and the sounded! piety 








mately achieved, when the royal assent was given to = 
Dill for their toleration on June 15, 1792. Upon the 
repeal of the penal laws the same gentlemen were fore- 
most in raising one fund for making a moderate addition 
to the incomes of the Scottish Bishops and the most 
necessitous of the clergy, and another for the relief of” 
their widows and orphans, 

‘The principles of religion and polity which guided the 
conduct of William Stevens in times of spiritual apathy 
and lukewarmness, and of political restlessness and” 
anarchy, became the groundwork of a society, deriving 
its singular title from the modest name by which he 
called himself, and which has become known to posterity 
as “ Nobody's Friends.” This club was not to meet s- 
often as to make the attendance burdensome, nor 20 
seldom as to allow it to become neglected. Accordingly, 
three meetings were to be holden every year, at the end 
of November, the beginning of March, and the 29th of 
May. At the first meeting in the spring of the year 
1800, it was composed of persons of the highest station 
for talents and worth in the three learned professions, 
and others of a literary character, who delighted in the. 
conversation, admired the principles, and honoured the 
prominent and active virtues of Mr. Stevens's character- 
‘The society consists of an equal number of clergy and 
Inity—the cream of the English Church—and probably 
owes much of its usefulness, permanence, and welfare, to 
this combination ; and, notwithstanding its bumble origin,. 
still remains unimpaired after a lapee of sixty-six years. 
‘The names of its members since its foundation are printed» 
in the Appendix to the Memoirs of William Stevens, edit.. 
1459, pp. 168213; and in glancing over this lst, it is 
gratifying to find many eminent literary characters of 
recent times who have enriched the pages of “N. & Q.” 
for the benefit of ite readers, with their valuable con- 
tributions. ] 


Mrzrox’s “Panaptsx Losr” mx Prose, — The 
following is from the Catalogue of Palmer, Cathe 
rine Street. Is there any authority for the re- 
commendatory notice P— 

“Mittox’s Parapisk Lost.—State of Innocence, 
and Fall of Man rendered into prose, with Historical, 
Philosophical, and Explanatory Notes, from the French 
cf Keymond de St. Maur, by ® Gentleman of Oxford, 
und, rare, 88, Aberdeen, 1770. 

“ Kin TIL. having exy ref that Mil- 
ton awn ino work ie roe, ie 
rendering was Te is now very rarely 20 
Inet with, cxcept in the Libraries of the curious.” 3 5 

[ The State of Innocence was first published by Tom 
Osborne in 1745, and it is not likely that George III., 
then in the seventh year of his age, would “ express 
regret that Milton had not written his immortal work in 
prose.” This new version of the Paradise Lost, which 
‘was conceived to “bring that amazing work somewhat 
nearer the summit of perfection,” was the production of 
George Smith Green, an eccentric watchmaker at Oxford, 
and author of two unacted plays, Oliver Cromwell, 8x9, 
1752, and The Nice Lady, 8vo, YI82, w wel wa te 
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All which can be 
frait, his mother the silk mantel, and the epar- 
row’s bill and claws are of horn; and— 
“The priest is standing at the door 
‘Just ready to come in,” 
who had been taken from his mother’s side by a 


surgical operation, Thus the courtship ended, 


“ Little ken’d Giraie Sinclair 

‘That morning when she rase, 

‘That it would be the very last 
O' a’ her maiden days 

But now there’s no within the realm, 
T think, a blyther twa; 

And they’ baith lie in ae bed, 
‘And she lies neist the wa’.” 


The ballad consisted of cighteen or twenty 
double stanzas, and consequently much too long 
for insertion; and even after thie curtailment it 
may still bo unsuitable for “N. & Q.,” which re- 
mains for the editor to determine. Pax. 

Montrose. 








“PEE-WIT” PRONOUNCED “ PEWET.” 
(8" 8. ix. 511, 543.) 

I have heard the namo pronounced puit in 
scores of instances, and have seen it written puit, 
though where and by whom I cannot now recall. 
I should say that in many of Essex and 
Saffolk the pronunciation of tho word is puit. 
Here the namo istufit (the u sounded much as the 
French u), or teeaft, with the ee not dwelt upon, 
‘and the a slurred. 

“The false lapwing, alle full of trechirie,” 
is Chaucer's description of the bird in question, 
(Assembly, of Foules,1. 348). T should be. very 
Gitd to discover if’ there be any remainder of 
iglish folk-lore illustrative of that uncompli- 
mentary line. Chambers (Popular Rhymes of 
Sectoid, p. 160), speaks ofthe“ dolorous oxy” of 
lapwing or peese-weep, and of a “ traditionary 
antipnthy fo. tho bind i cortain of Scot- 
lind; ” adding, that it is “held aa unlucky on 
account of its having sometimes served, during 
the persecuting times, to point out the retreats of 
the unfortunate Presbyterians” -in hiding “for 
conscience’ sake.” 

But it is certain that the ill-name was affixed 
to tho bird before the date referred to by this 
author, as is evident indeed from Chaucer's words, 
and further otill from Northern legends, of which 
T append one or two: — 


“ When our Lord was a wee bairn he took a walk out 
‘one da i 








‘She 

‘gyen, and she would give him a new cake for his trouble. 
‘He did as he was bid, and the old woman went on with 
‘ber occupation, sundering a very small portion of the 
ough for the promised recompense. But when the batch 
‘was drawn this cake was equally large with the rest. $0 


: his father has the | 





the took a new morsel of the dough, still less than before, 
and made and baked another cake, bat with tho like 
result, Hereupon she broke out with—-' That's a vast over 
muckle cake for the likes o’ you; thee’s get thy cake 
‘anither time’ When our Lord saw her evil disposition 
his wrath was stirred, and he said to the woman— I split 
your wood as you asked me, and you would not so much 
as give me tho little cake you promised me. Now you 

‘go and cleave wood, and that too as iong as the 





‘world endures” With that he changed her into a Weep 
(Vins) So the weep fares betwixt henven and earth as 
long as the world lasts; and fare where she will, she 


says other words never nave Klyf ted! Alyf ced! (Cleave 
‘wood, cleave wood).” * iad me 


wi 

“While as our Lord bung yet u ‘the cross, there 
came three birds flying over. The Bret was the stork, 
who cried Styrk ham! atyrk ham! (strengthen him) ; and. 
hence the bird’s name, and the blessings which go with 
her, The second cried Stal ham! sval ham! (cool or 
refresh him) ; s0 she came to be called the swallow, and 
is also a bird of blessing. But the last was the weep, who 
shrieked Piin ham! pin ham! (pine him, make him 
suffer); and therefurehe is accursed for ever down to the 
last day.”—Thiele’s Danish Traditions, ii. p. 804. 

Again 

“The is an accursed bird, who may never be left 
unmolested, but must ever ly resleaay about abusing all 
as thieves and receivers.” 

Compare Chambers's Rhymes, p. 161 :— 
“ Peese weep ! -peese weep ! 
‘Harry my nest, and gar me greet!” 
“Thieves geit—thieves geit ! 
‘Harry my nest, and awa’ wi't!” 

“The origin of this ill condition,” continues Thiele, “is 
that the weep was once on a time a servant girl, and 
much trusted by her employers; but it so chanced that 
the stole a pair of gold scissars from her mistreys, and 
when charged with the theft, wished that if she had done 
‘any such thing she might become a bird, and be doomed to 
fly: about in thea scolding ‘all men for thieves ane 
robbers, and lacit J ‘ing in morasses anc 
reed beda, “So the was changed inte aw ‘then and 
there, and for a token of the offence which had drawn 
the punishment upon her, the weep's tail feathers resemble 
pair of scisaany, and with her coaseless cry, Tyeit! 
tycit ! ¢ she flites with all as thieves.”—Jb. 304. 

Molbech (Danish Dialect Lexicon) says that in 
one district of Denmark the peese-weeps aro held 
to be metamorphosed old maids ; tho extinct old 
bachelors being still to be found in the form of 
green sandpipers. The former fly restlessly about 
the bogs and moors, which are the common dwel- 
ling-places of themselves and tho sandpipers, pi 
fully and unceasingly exclaiming Het vi’ do it? 
hui w doit?” (Oh! why wouldn't you?) Where- 
upon the sandpipers (to whom the plaintive 
question is addressed), in their turn, and on the 
wing too, reply “ Fo we turr it, fo we turr it” 
(Because ‘we durst not), with the'closing peal of 


« Hyltén-Cavalline’s Warend och Wirdarne, p. 346. 
Grimm refers to thin story as told of the red-headed 
‘woodpecker in Norway. See Dasent’s Norse Tales, p.245. 

"F Teis remarkable that this form of the bivd’y cry esi 
cides exactly in sound with our Chevdiand tuft. 
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‘Lincolnshire family was nearly lost ina morass, 
‘when these birds led friends to hie assistance by 
fying about tho spot with the ry « Tyr-whit! 
whit! tyr-whit!” In grateful remembrance 
the family have ever since borne in their arms 
three plovers. c 





I send an extract from Yarrell’s British Birds 
(vol. ii. p. 418) :— 





at it was in consequence of the founder of their family 

fallen in a skirmieh wounded, and being saved by 

hhis followers, who were directed to the apot where he lay 
by the erles of these birds, and their hovering over him.” 
: Joux Preaor, Jux. 


The words pew-itt, ‘pee-titt, and tew-itt, are all 
used with the word plover in’ the Fylde, Lanca- 
shire. H.T.C. 








\.UFRAGIUM JOCULARE. 
rts. x8) 
‘The “Greek comic sketch” to which Do Qui 


coy refers, in the extract here quoted, occurs in 
the epitome of the second book of the Dejpno- 





sophide of Athenwus (cap. 5); and has 
very literally as well as spiritedly rendered by 
‘ME. Yonge, in his version of the jovial old philo- 
‘sopher of Naucratis, published in Bohn’s Clas 
sical Library. Yor the benefit of euch readers of 
“N. & Q.” aa may neither be acquainted with 
the original Greek, nor have Mr. Yonge's trans- 
lation at hand, I'am tempted to insert tite passage 
from the latter here: — 

“ Timeos of Tauromenium relates that there was a 
certain house at Agrigentum called the Trireme on this 
‘account :—Some young men got drunk in it, and got 10 
mad when excited by the wine aa to think that they 
were sailing in a trireme, and that they were being tonsed 

‘on the sea in a violent storm; and s0 completel 
did they lose their senses that they threw all the furni- 
‘ture. and all the sofas and chairs and beds, out of window, 
‘as if they were throwing them into the sca, fancying 
‘that the captain had ordered them to lighten the oa 
‘Decause of the storm. And though a crowd collect 








them with a reproof and a warning not to indulge in too 
much wine in future. And they, profewing to be mach 
obliged to them, «1f we arrive in port after having 
escaped this terrible atorm, we will erect in our country 
statues of you as our saviours in a conspicuous place, 
along with those of the other gods of the sea, as having. 
appeared to us at a seasonable time.’ And from this cir- 
cumstance that house was called the Trireme,” 

In further reference to this adventure, which has 
served as a theme to comic writers of modem 
times, I may adduce a remark made by Brydone 
in his Tour through Sicily and Malta, first pub- 
lished in 1773. In his description of Agrigontum 
he notices its ancient character for luxury and 
convivialits, and, alluding to the plight of the 

udo-mariners just recorded, which scems to 

ave existed an a standing joke of the place, he 
proceeds to descant on the phases of drunkenness 
4s exemplified in his own time, and thus remarks 
on Irish bacchanalianiem : — 

“In Dublin I have been told there are more than one 
triremes; and that this frolic, which they call throwing 
‘the house out of the window, ” 























Maida Vale, London, 

The “Greek comic sketch” of De Quincey is 
in the Epitome of Athenwus (ii. 5) who introduces 
this story apparently to show that drunkenness 
takes its form from the habits of the drunkard : 
hence we may infer that they were in this in- 
stance seamen. Empedocles, # native of the same 
city, says that “the Agrigentines built as if they 
were to live for ever, and feasted os if they were 
to die on the morrow.” T. J. Bucktox. 

‘Brixton Hill. 








THE PRINCESS PONIATOWSKI. 
(9" 8. x. 1, 35.) 

I am greatly obliged to S. HH. 1. for his 
forence to the Gentleman's Magasine (vol, xxx 
pp. 881, 426), in which mention is made of the 
“arrival at St. James's” of the Princess Ponia- 
towski, “ sister of the King of Poland;” as he bas 
thereby supplied a date which I was anxious 
to ascertain. It now appears that Mrs, Serres’ 
“fiction” bed thus much “fact” to rest upon, 
that a Princess Poniatowski actually visited Eng- 
Jand, if not in 1749 in 1767, only eighteen yeart 
afterwards. Our old friend Sylvanus Urban may 








have led her into this mistake she made about 





gaelf down under the benches, snd lay 
down and as much out of sight as I could.” 
And the magistrates forgave their folly, and dismissed 


“ar St. James's.” But on referring to Lloyd's 
Evening Post, July 20—22, 1767, I find it sta 

“ On Sunday (19th July) arrived in St. James's Street, 
‘the Princess Poniatowski, sister to the King of Poland.” 


‘While from the following wussiber oi tos wwe 
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adduced by the Whig party as demonstrative of 
the arbitrary and ferocious principles of their ad- 
5. To keep your back hand.— This is a phrase 
a he 
taken from some g 





in his 
America egg-nog is a*comy 
with gga and suger. T! 
diminutive of noggin, a jug or tankerd. Some 


genial compound with ale as a basis seems to be 
what John Moody recommends to his master. 


4. Norfolk-nog.—Nog is defined by Mr. Wright 
is Provincial Dictionary aa “strong ale.” In 

ition of wine or 
ie word ie said to 


irite 
a 


D.B. 





Nog is « sort of strong heady ale, supposed 
Forby ‘who wrote in N Frfolk) to be sand 
Ne . The expression may perhaps be still in 
use in Norfolk, but I have never heard it there 
nor in the adjoining county of Suffolk. wre 








By the first she means the globus hystericus. 
Scolds one rubbers —A bowling-green expres- 

sion, when the balls rub. 
3. A crooked stick.—An old-fashioned Exche- 


quer tally. ‘ 

14. 4 Scotch pair of boots —Those used for the 
torture in the privy council at Edinburgh. See 
‘Walter Scott's Old Mortality. 


5. To keep one's back hand.—He expects the 
hero, Don Lorenzo, to be attacked by bravoes, and 
makes this offer thatis to prevent his being stabbed 


The expression seems to be borrowed 

from the tennis court, where the principal player 
ee 

.—A very strong head; ecu= 

liar to that aa, See" Molleeay's Dictionary 

of Provincialisms, sub voce. A. AL 

Poets’ Corner. 





“Lights” here clearly means “lungs,” as it 
does in old English ; and “ rising of the lights” 
means a morbid obstruction or congestion. Com- 
pare this old phrase, “rising of the mother;” for 
‘which see Richardson's Dictionary. 

Lyrrerrox. 





Not having a copy of these plays to refer to in 
order to correct explanation by context, I think 
I can, nevertheless, answer two of Mz. Parnz's 
queries, . Scotch pair of boots is no doubt the 
well-known instrument of torture to extort the 





confession of guilt, and called indifferently “the 
boots,” and “the beotekins.” I am not 0 sure of 
To keep your back hand to myself ; but, if the con- 
text allows it, I would take the meaning to be, I 
decline your further friendship or acquaintance. 
“The back of my hand to ye” signifies precisely 
so much in the Scottish Border dialects. 
Busnzy Hears. 


CLUB AND CLUB. 
(8" 8. ix. 411, 496.) 

‘You will see by the enclosed cutting from The 
Examiner that Mz, ANDREWs's question as to the 
{rounds for his opinion was immediately anewered 

y the critic who, in the course of a review of 
Mr. Timbe's Club Life in London, gave distinct 
derivations to the two senses in which the word 
is used. You will seo that the critic has nothing 
to do with the clerical error or misprint in quoting 
what he said, which causes one of your corre- 
spondents in’ “N. & Q.” of June 16, p. 496, to 
Took down from eo sublime a height upon his ig- 
norance of Anglo-Saxon, 

“CLUB AND CLUB. 


“In a late number of our excellent and useful neigh- 
Dour Notes and Queries, Mr. Alexander Andrews 





the Tatler, “wo were resolved to club for a 
is from the Anglo-Saxon cleofan, to cleave or 
divide? Mr. Andrews asks what we take to be the deri- 
vation of the word ‘club’ as applied to a bludgeon, and 
whether the root here given for the word in one of its 
senses will not serve also for the other use of it, Cer- 
tainly stout oak, cudgel, well aid on the skul, ay 
prove a cleaver. But the etymologists connect that sort 
ofelub with Sanserit ¢Ola, a fance or club, Latin clava, a 
Knotty branch or club, ‘German kldppel, and its ally 
lopfen, to knock, and nearer home with kindred of the 
giants that Jack killed, in the Welsh, Clwppa, a club. 

“According to Bir. Hensleigh Wedgwood, there 
remote common ancestor to elab and cle 

of a lump.—Welsh clob, a knob, clot 





















glob-us, a ball, and gleb-a, a clod. A lump 
Resion, 


‘cleaving to), or ‘division into separate party 
’ And the idea of lump and knob has also 
been applied ‘to a stout cudgel. We may observe that in 

eh klub is a club, and kléver a cleaver; but klover 
is the name of the club in a pack of cards. This Danish 
use of cleaver in the sense of club, and our use of club in 
the sense of cleavis 














ki 
Gtrmological relationship between the shamrock and sil- 
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tingle piece, containing 15 yards ; ditto the double 
Piece ; and Cloth Rashes, 

Tikes, Brazeil tikes, and counterfeit Brazeil, by 
the tike. 

Tuenal Tikes, the tike, 10. 10s. 

Tee f the East C by the yard. 

of the jountry, by the yard. 

I believe a subsidy was 2 Afioedth of the value 
of an article, or Gl. 13s, per cent. If so, further 
light might be thrown on the subject by ascer- 
taining the then value. AA 

Poets’ Corner. 

In not Beer eager rather vinegar of beer, than 

old ale? We have allecar, allekur, alegar, 
Ym the northern dialect as vinegar of ale; and 
Beer-eager probably differs only in the prefix. 
J.C, Arxmrsox. 
‘Danby in Cleveland. 


Ror Aasexr REFUSED (8" S. ix. 519.)—The 
atory that George III. declared he would abdicate 
and retire to Hanover, rather than give his assent 
to a Roman Catholic Relief Bill, is I think given 
in Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, but I have not 
the book at hand for reference. The King on 
more than one occasion used very strong language 
gn this subject, for he felt, rightly or wrongly, 
that his assent to euch a bill would be a vio- 
Iation of his coronation oath ; 
opposed to his viows must acknowledge his con 

joumess. In 1801, on the resignation of 
Pitt's ministry, the King wrote to Lord Lough- 
borough : — 

“ T consider the coronation oath as a binding religious 

on me to maintain the fundamental maxims 
on which our constitution is placed—viz. that the Church 
of England is the established one, and that those who 
‘hold employments in the state must be members of 
it, . . . This principle of duty must prevent me from 
Aiacuaing) any proposition tending to, destroy, the bal- 
wark of our happy constitution, much more that now 
‘Mr. Pitt, which is nothing less than an 

overthrow of the whole fabric.” 


On a subsequent occasion, in 1807, when the 
King required a pledge from his ministers that 
they propose no farther concessions to the 
Roman Catholics, which they refused, and were 
gonsequentl diamissod, Lord Eldon, the incoming 
Lord Chancellor, wrote thus to Dr. Swire : — 

“The King considers the struggle as for his throne; 
‘and he told me but yesterday, when I took the Great 
‘Beal, that he did so ‘consider it, that he must be the 
Protestant King of a Protestant country or no King.”— 
‘See Lord Campbell's Lices of the Chancellors. 

I. P. D. 








Pomaxper (8* 8. ix. 392.) — 
“The nail shines brighter by wearing. The poman- 
der smells sweeter by yubbing. Cam grows beter 
‘treading.”—Deveridge, Thesaurus Theologicus, I» 

we ‘Cath. Lib. i 
ob. 





Swirr (8" 8. ix. 583.)—Swift spelt draper, 
“drapier,” in his celebrated letters, because he 
chose to use the French form. Why he preferred 
3840 the English must remain a query. |) 


Dante (8" S._ x. 7.) —In reply to your corre- 
spondent, ‘who inquires if any Christian poet 
besides Dante 8] of our Saviour under the 
title of a heathen deity, I beg to draw his atten- 
tion ie pape poe our Sirbie 

sts Milton anc who speak of our 
Biesoed Lord as Paws 








 T muse what account both these will make; 
‘The one for the hire which he doth take, 
And the other for leaving his Lordés task, 
‘When great Pas account of shepherds shail ask.” 
Spenser, Shepherd's Calendar (May). 
“The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row, 
« Fall little thought they then 
‘That the mighty Pan 
‘Was kindly come to live with them below.” 
‘Milton, Ode on the Nativity. 


The uoted by your correspondent is 
imitated by Pulel in his! Morgante Maggiore, 
canto ii. stanza 1: 

“ O giusto, o santo, o eterno monarca, 
‘0 sommo Giove per noi crocifisso.” 
Jonarnax Bovcsrer. 


A. passage in Milton's “Ode on the Nativity ” 
may be quoted in answer to Mr. Hannis's query: 
“ Fall little thought they then, 
‘That the mighty Pan. 
‘Was kindly come to live with them below.” 

I have seen somewhere a hymn by a Hindoo 
convert, in which he transfers to the Christian 
Saviour the name of the Supreme Deity in the 
Brahmin religio 

“ Brumhu for thee a body tak 
‘Thy guilt rasnumea, thy fetters' ‘breaks.” 

I can see neither “confusion” nor “irrever- 
ence” in a figure of which reminds us of 
the common truth underlying all creeds—the ac- 
knowledgment of a God and his relations to hu- 
manity. Dante only followed the example of St. 
Paul, who quotes the words of Cleanthes’ hymn 
addressed to Zeus as containing a truth of the 
Christian revelation (Acts xvii. 28.) 

C.G. Prowsrr. 








Garrick Club. 

I think this mixture of Heathen and Christian 
names of the Deity is by no means uncommon in 
our early English literature, especially in our old 
plays, I give one instance, which I happen to 
remember, from the “ Morality of Every Man” — 

“T am sent for an other way to go, 
Bedthe hye Yeper af all 
ve 
Hawkins's English Drama... 
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‘upon it as a san-plate. Thus, if the last 
Dag wpe a dara, Ths fh at 
portrait drawn uy] the eye would remain a fearful wit- 
ness in death to detect the guilty, and lead to his convic~ 
tion.” 


If the comparison of the retina to a looking- 
be a just one, all we can say is that Dr. 
‘inslow’s idea was a pretty one. 


Darlington, 
Bormrn’s “Hyprazas” (2 S. vi. 161.) —In 
my library is a copy of Hudibras not mentioned 
Jn citer of tho editions of Lowndes. It iin 80 
three parts, each having a separate pagination 
tand register. ‘Tho iret part was printed by J.M. 
for Geo. Sawbridge, 1709 ;” the second “for R. 
Chiswel, @. Sawbridge, I. Wellington, and G. 
‘Wells, 1709 ;” the third for Thomas [ome at the 

south entrance of the Royal Exchange, apecrx. 
Toseru Rix, M.D. 


Gzorez Lorn. 


te 





‘St. Neots. 

Cuawarzs (8* S, ix. 532.) — It would appear, 
if there ia ao Gulag hat tho able eormepon 
dent of the Evening Standard of June 12, writing 
concerning disputes that have commenced at Ber- 
Tin between the people and the police, and perhaps | 
speaking jocularly, gives tho term cravcall as equi- 
valent 10 quarrel’ ‘Is crawall intended to repro- 
sent aGerman word? Can it be krakeel? (“Kra- 
keel, der Quarrel.” Ebers.) Scum. 

Poruzariox or Rome (3" S, ix, 431, 479, 542. 
The most trustworthy account of the houses in | 
Rome is to be found at the end of the works of 








the Regionsries. They agree so nearly that it will 
be sient only to quote part of the account of 
the Curiosum Urbis, After enumerating the walls, 


gates, public buildings, &c., the dwellings are 
Sontioned. These ‘up divided into two clases 
“insula” and“ domus.” But they must not be sup- 
to be at all like our self-contained English 

jouses, with an average Population of five or six. 
They ‘were like what they are in continental 
towns to the present day, tall buildings of many 
storeys, Surrounding a large court-yard, and let in 
sets to a great number of families. © The “insula” 
was the entire block of buildings comprehended 
within four streets. The lower ops, with 
a mezzanine above for the shop-keepers. Above 
‘this the first and seeond floors, now called “ piano- 
nobile ;” above this sometimes five floors more con- 
ing rooms of lesser protension, and at cheaper 
terms. Juvenal has painted these tall buildings 
admirably (iii.195, &c.). The third story is afire, 
‘and is 20 far off from tho upper that the poor gar- 
Tetteer is not even aware of his danger. Strabo 
(vc. 3, 2) tells us that Augustus endeavoured to 
restrain the height of all new houses to seventy 
feet, which would give an average of ten fect 
to setory, seven stories besides rooms in the roof. 
‘The “domus” was a similar house, but not filling 


| 
| 





the whole space between four streets. It was 
bounded on the front and back by two streets, and 
on the right and left by other houses. Canina’s 
(Roma Antica, p. 640, ed. 1850) reading of the 
Regionaries is that there were 46,002 insule, and 
1790 domi. He got a careful account of the num- 
ber of persons now dwelling in a certain number of 
the modern isole, and found they averaged fifty 
pervone while the case or domi averaged thirty. 

f course, this calculation gives a population of 
2,883,800 ‘persons. 

But this is only in the fourteen regions, or 
within the walls of the city, comprehending the 
seven famous hills and the Pincian, Janiculum, 
and Trastevere districts, something as our city 
wards are called within and without, and as of 
course they alone are called “the city.” But 
there was a yast population in tho suburbs, as 
with us, stretching out for mileadown the Appian, 
Fath, on Flatiaian’ wih, of which seats 
no sccount. So if the conjecture be correct, the 
population of Rome itself was at least double that 
which Gibbon supposes it to have been; while 
qoute. beliova, ani with probability, that thers 
was a suburban population of another million 
outside the walls. AA. 

Poets’ Corner. 

It is strange that no correspondent has made 
reference to Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, 
while treating on this subject. ‘The following 
references in the Index (I use the small edition, 
in eight volumes), under the heads “ Population of 
Rome,” and “Census,” will supply ample inform- 
ation.’ At the end of chap. xl. vol. v. pp. 49, aegg., 
the : ithor examines the data for calculating the 
pop. «tion of Rome, and makes (p. 5:3) the total 
am:.int to have been about 700,000. 


P. J. F. GANtitzon, 
Maxrnt- riper (3% S, x7.) — Your correspon- 
dent, Curnpert Bepr, is quite right, in callin 
Prebendary Jackson's ‘suggestion a“ flight of 
fancy.” ‘There can bo no question’ about the de 
rivation of the word; Sax., mantel; Old Germ, 
mantal; Welsh, mantel; French, manteau; Italian, 
mantello; Latin, mantellum, a cloak or covering. 
Hence the mantel-piece is that piece of timber or 
stone in front of a chimney, concealing, covering, 
or mantling part of that chimney or fireplace. 
Joux Prosor, Jox. 


|. 101.) — The French word 





Parrexs (34 S. ¥ 





‘patin, from which patten is derived, is in its tum 





derived from the Greck xdros, a step, and raréw, to 
tread. The word patten is applied to the foot- 


stall or base of a column or pillar, as well as to a 
Jonx Pracor, Jux. 





Postrtve Purtosorny (38. ix. 474.)—In Mr. 
G. H. Lewes's Philosophy of the Sciences (Babw's 
Scientific Series), your querist WAL ind wm we 
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iblished under the sanction of 


ie arekeclogt Institute; I Sepulchrat 
01 institute; I mean 
Stabs and Crone, by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A. 
1. 
CO shade. —T wo ‘are observed, one sharp 


Painted the other with equare ends,” The latter 
ind is probably that which the clothier used to 
shear his cloth +. to cut the nap, the blunt ends 
being intended to preserve the cloth from injury, 
to that we may assign this symbol to the clothier. 
jinted shears may also be an emblem of 

the woolstapler, or clothier, On early slabe in 
the catacombe we find the pointed shears, not un- 
Hike these modizval ones in shepo, and the comb 
and speculem, or magnifying glass, which waa then 
and still is used foc areniibiny the quality of cloth, 
and an instrument like a cleaver, probably a 
of come kind. These were symbols of the 

‘or wool merchant. Yet it is certain that 

they were sometimes used as the symbol of a fe- 
For remarks on this subject seo Archeo- 
logical Journal, No. xx. p. 253." The shears and 
Bey together ohten occur; itis probably a female 
symbol. The shears and comb indicate a wool- 
merchant. Shears and book occur, but have not 
‘been explained. Cutts any ‘the book is a 


comb ‘wlth the tecth omitted or obliterated. 
‘Sword is generally considered the emblem of a 
Imight. Grose mentions it as an emblem of an 
abbot with temporal authority, and attributes a 
stone with a cross and swor 


ot Bale Sal, Ino 






man who commonly wore a sword. 
‘herp occurs seldom, end may possibly 
refer to the warrior minstrels of the days of chi- 


‘or further information on this subject, I refer 
ndent to Mr. Cutts's interesting 
yon. Joux Procor, Jur. 


ent 
one 


difficalty. 
Grove Fasty (8" §, ix. 871.)—The Grove 
family are seated at Ferne, Wilta. The present 
MP. for South Wilts represents the elder branch of 
the descendants of John Grove, of Bucks. 
Another branch is found at Zeals, near Mere. 
The original grant of arms is in the possession of 
the member for South Wilta,—ermine on achevron 
led gules, 3 escallopa; the centre one or, the 


two it. Your 
the pedigree 


it may 
Dukes iaddGeey. 


EW. 





Brvz-Srockixe (3"8. x. 87.) —I should have 
been glad if H. P. D. had given the authority for 
his statements as to this term. The origin of 
terms of this kind may be easily misunderstood 
even by those who lived when they first came 
into use. Very likely there were several contem- 
porary theories. Boswell, who must have had 


opportunities for forming a correct opinion, has 
the following remain bis Layee Fatman = 
About this time [1781 ] it was much the fashion for 
several ladies to have evening assemblies, where the fair 
sex might participate in conversation with literary and 
ingenious men, animated by a desire to please. These 
societies were denominated Blue-Stocking Clubs ; the 
origin of which title being little known, it may be worth 
while to relate it, One of the most eminent members of 
those societies, when they first commenced, was Mr. Stil- 
Mngfleet, whose dress was remarkably grave, and in par- 
ticular it was observed that he wore blue stockings. Such 
‘was the excellence of his conversation, that his absence 
was felt as 00 great a loss that it used to be asid, ‘We 
can do nothing without the blue-stockings ;’ and thus by 
the title was established. Miss Hannah Bore 
has admirably described a blue-stocking club in her 
‘Bas Bleu,’ a poem in which many of the persons who 
‘ero most eouspenons there re mentions." | 


What authority hes H. P. D. for his account of 
the origin of this term? The Literary Gazette 
for Jan. 29, 1842, gives the following quotation 
from Madame D'Arblay’s Diary 

Mrs, Vesey was a lady at whose house the celebrated 
bas-bleu meetings of the time were first held, and indeed 
with her the phrase itself is said to have originated. It 
is related that, on inviting Mr. Stillingfleet to one of her 
igeeary ties, he wished to decline attending it, on the 
plea ol Eis want of an ‘appropriate dress for an evening 
assembly. ‘QO never mind dress,’ said she, ‘come in your 
blue stockings,’ which he was wearing at the time. He 
took her at her word ; and on entering the room, directed 
her attention to the fact of his having come in his blae- 
we ; and her literary meetings retained the name 


ever after.” 
F. A. Escort. 


Hupeserr (3* 8, x, 29.) —If Burns borrowed 
the thought, it is most probable that he took it 
from Shakspeare 

“ . "Would I were with him, wheresome'er he 
is either it heaven of in belt 

King Henry ¥", Act II. Se. IL. 
W. J. Braxnarp Sutra. 





‘Temple. 

La Vexpée (8" S. x. 29.)—This name was 
imposed on a part of Poiton by the National As- 
sembly in 1780, along witha change in the rest of 
the provinces, 32 in number, into 86 departments, 
named from some marked natural festuro—a river, 
a chain of mountains, &. The river La Vendée 
is omitted in many maps. T. J. Bucktox. 

Streatham Place, 
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was formerly, I believe, a Greek or Russian 
chapel, or at any rate belonging in some way to 
the Church of the East? LFS. 

[This inscription, as given in “N. & Q.” 3% 8. ii, 171, 
‘where our correspondent will find an interesting account 
of the building, seems to admit of this interpretation : 
“In tho year of salvation 1667, this church was raised 
by the Greek race, the King being the most serene Charles 
tthe Seconil ; the head of those born in the purple [i. . of 
the royal family J, being the Archon Lord [Royal High- 
‘mmess) James; the Arch-hierarch (Bishop), the Right | 
‘Reverend Henry Compton, at the expense of the above, 
‘and of the rest of the arch-hierarchs and woll-born 
[nobles] the [query, a word omitted } of our congrega- 
ton the most lowly Joasaph Georginos [query, Bishop ] 
‘of Somers, he of the Isle of Melos.” 

Scanamovcne.—I have always heard this word 
applied to a boy who was wicked and mischie- 
vous. What is the correct meaning of the word, 
and whence the derivation? Wasscaramouche 6 
pemens as I find a Fie de Searamouche was pub- 

i in 1699 in 12moP ‘TRETANE. 

[ Scaramouche, as defined by Richardson, a skirmisher, 
‘@ buffoon, so-called from the skirmishing antics he per- 
forms. The Biographie Universelle, under the head of 
“Scaramouche,” refers to Angelo Constantini, the cele- 
‘brated Arlichino, and who wrote La Vie de Searamouche, 
par le Sieur Angelo-Constantini, Comédien Ordinaire du Rot 
‘dims 0a Troupe Italienne, sous le nom de Mézelin. A Paris, 
1695. This is styled in tho 1818 edition of the Biographie 
(ander the head “ Constantini ”) “ une facétie assez rare ;” 
Bot it appears to be a real biography of “ Tiberio Fiorilli, 
sarnommé Scaramouche, qui naquit & Naples en Yan mil 
‘eéx cent bnit.” It contains many carious details of thea- 
trical life, and illustrations of manners and customs; and 
‘in the thirty-ninth chapter, which narrates the death of 
‘Scaramouche, there is a passage which may have given 
Byron a hint for the lines — 

“Bighing that Nature formed but one such man, 

And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan.” 
“Voila qui fat Is fin da plus fllustre Comédien qui ait 
‘Jamais pern sur le Théatre Italien ; et Y'on peut dire sans 
‘hyperbole, que In nature aprés Vavoir fait en casaa la 
‘moule.” He was buried with great pomp on December 8, 
1694.] 














‘Moss-Troorgr. — What is a moss- r, and 
why so called ? F. A. Escorr, 
[A moss-trooper is one of those banditti who inhabited 
the marshy country of Liddesdale, and subsisted chiefly by 
rapine. People of this description in Ireland were called 
Bogtrotters, apparently for a similar reason: — 
“A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
‘The trancheon of a spear bestrode, 
And round the hall, right merrily, 
In mimic foray rode.” : 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, c. i. st. 19. 
‘This was also the usual appellation of the marauders 
upon the Border: “They are called moss-troopers,” says 
Fuller, Morthies, edit. 1840, i, 339, “because dwelling in 
tthe mosses, and riding in troops together. ‘They dwell in 
the bounds, or meeting, of two kingdoms, but obey the 
laws of neither. ‘They come to eburch as seldom as tho 
29th of February comes into the calendar.” —Seo Jamie 
son's Scottish Dictionary, s. ¥.] 


Wrirax Forsecke.—Where shall I find 
ticulars ag to the birth-piace and family of Wi 
Fulbecke, author of — 

“ An Historical Collection of the Continuall Factions, 
Tamu and Naseer ofthe Homans and Tealiane dure 

ing the space of 120 vears before the Empire tus 
Gasar, dt, Lond. W: Ponsonby, 1601. as 

“An Abridgement, or rather a Bridge of Roman His 
tories to pass the nearest way from ‘Titus Livius to Comé- 
Tius Tacitus, 4to, 1608 2” 

K.P. D. EL 


[William Fulbecke, the law writer, was Lorn in the 
parish of Bt. Benedict, Lincoln, in 1560 (where his father 
died mayor of that city, in 1566), and was educated at St. 
Alban Hall and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Con- 
sult Wood's Athena (Bliss), i. 726, andl Rose's Biog. Dio 
tionary] 

Drxer—An explanation is required of the 
word Dyker” as used in the following title on 
an old portrait, “Sir —-—, the Dyker.” 

X.Y. 4%. 

[For want of the name of the worthy knight, and the 
history of his portrait, we can only offer a conjectural 
explanation, as it is just possible the word Dyker may 
have been uscd satirically. In old statutes we find an 
officer called Dykereeve or Dykegrare, who had tho ovor- 
sight of the dykes in the fen countries; whereas Jamic~ 
son (4. e.) informs us that a Dyker ix “a person whose 
employment in to baild enclosures of stones, generally 
‘without lime,” and gives the following example of the 
1use of the word from the Acts of Charles IT, vii. 285, od. 
1814: “Commission for jodgeing Elizabeth Crafford, 
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the arms of Lord Deruley, husband of M 
Queen of Scota? The arms are given in Whitaker's 
Leeda, but neither author nor engraver have given 
‘the colours, G.D.T. 


Apurmat Tomas Matrnews.—In “N.& Q.,” 
24 8, ix. 80, L asked if any one could supply me 
with a copy of a ballad conceming Sir 
Matthews. To this I received no sitistactory 
answer. I am still very anxious to recover it. 
mow that it once existed in a broadside form. 
‘The following is all that I at present possess 
“ he was a man 3t fame, 
Sir Wheknan Matthews, hat wes bis umes 
‘And when in the midst of the battle he came, 
Ho erie, Fight on, my Jolly bays with courage frue 
an 
‘We will never have it said that we ever was (sic) 
controlled.’ 





‘The first that bore down on us were three,” 

‘The Aimwell, the Speedwell, and Salsburee ; 

‘The one was on the wither, the t’other on the dither, 

And the third on the starboard lee.” 

Epwanp Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

“As mice as a Nux’s Hox."”—This 
curs in Wilson's Arte of Rhetorique, 
aye: — 

“I knewe a priest that was as nice as a Nonnes Henne, 
‘When he woul, saie Masse, he would never saie Dominus 
vobiscum, but Dominus vobicum.” 

‘Again; Lylie, in the preface 10 Euphues, has — 

“The shoomaker should not goe above his latchet.” 

Query, the meaning of the first expression, and 
another fnstance of the second ? iy 


yhrase oc- 
562. He 


(LerHRevrensis. 


Puesmpexts or Mexico. —Can any one supply 
a list of the Presidents of Mexico, from 1822 to 
1863 ? WAC. 
‘St. Alban’s, 


Ean or Pruproxe’s Buick Braceter.—In a 
notice of the National Portrait Exhibition (No. 
560), I read of the fifth Earl of Pembroke wear- 
ing the well-known black bracelet. I ehould be 
glad to know the meaning of this. 

‘STEINDERGER. 


Prorvns,—Can any of your readers inform me 
‘the subject of the following picture ? — 

‘A chariot with two horses stands by a small 
Jake. A wounded king, having hisvcrown upon 
his head, is leaning for support against the side 
of the chariot, os he stands within it. The 
wound is below the neck on the right side, but no 
evidence to prove by what weapon — whether 
Janee or arrow. A horseman in armour, i ¢, with 
‘Dreast-plate of mail and greaves upon his logs, ie 
conversing with the king, but apparently is more 
‘an enemy thaz a friend, Beyond these two there 








are no figures, The strangest part of the picture 
Tics in the fact of both horses Having two or more 
feet cut off, the foot and fetlock joint lying de- 
tached in all the instances. One horse, whose 
forefeet are thus amputated, is standing quiet, 
resting on the stumps. The other horse is rearing. 

I am inclined to think it represents some in- 
cident of Eastern history, but am not sure. 
it posibly be Aheb, after the battle of Ramoth- 
Gilead? F.C. HE 


Puaxt at Navanns.—Reading some time since 
a Spanish work, I met with the following pas- 

“on ‘he oppo sie of theravne wana roc, on which 
End’ which can only’ be found’ on the. mustains of 
Navarre.” 

I wish to know the name of that plant, and 
whether it is true that it can only be found in 
those mountains P RW. W. 


‘Tue 601m at QuarrE-Bras—Owing to tho 
stupidity of the Prince of Orange in ordering this 
regiment, when in the act of “ forming square,” 
to “reform column and to deploy into line,” one 
of the colours was taken. (Seo Siborne’s History 
of the War in 1816, vol. i. p. 140, for details.) He 
joes not mention whether it was the King’s or 
regimental colours. Brown Buss. 


Sr. Parnrcx.—St. Patrick is the patron saint of 
the town of Murcia, capital of that kingdom in 
Spain. Can any of your learned historico-theo- 
logical correspondents establish the connection 
between tho St. Patrick of Ireland and the St. 
Patrick of Murcia? I have never been able to 
learn anything on this head, and I am not aware 
that there are two St. Patricks. Howpex. 


Scraxse1.—Is there any earlier authority than 
Milton's “ Lycidas” for the use of the word scran- 
nel? JoxaTHan BovcHier, 





“310 seuren Trranwis.”—These words are 
well known as the motto of the state of Virginia. 
I should be glad to know the date of the adoption 
of the motto, and the source from which it was 

en. LES. 

St. John’s, Cambridge. 


“ Wuore Dory o A Womax.”—Who was the 
author of The Whole Duty of a Woman; or, a 
Guide to the Female Sex from 16 to 0," §c.? 
My copy is the fourth edition, 1707. It'is anid 
to be writin by «lady. Was she Lady Packing 
ton, who, if I mistake not, wrote The Duty 
of Man?” This bookisnot mentioned by Lowndes. 
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Although it is unquestionably trae that the Duke of 
Monmouth persisted in maintaining that Lady Harrict 
Wentworth was his wife in the sight of Heaven, yet the 
secretary is mistaken in averring that he refused to see 

execution, There is 


the unfortunate duchess 





which T copied for that work from the original narrative 

in possession of the Duke of Buccleuch. The meeting 

pasted with decency, but without sny mark of affection, 
bere 

tion, 





is a tradition that, on the morning after the execu- 

the king breakfasted with the Duchess of Mon- 
‘mouth, and presented her with a remission of the forfeitare 
of blood incurred by the duke’s treason, in so far as it 
seced the titles and evtates of the Buccleuch family.— 
‘The above is not the only instance of generosity 
in James IL. For when Lady Alicia Lisle’s estato 
in Hampshire had been forfeited by her husband’s 
attainder, the king restored it (her maiden pro- 
to her, for which act of kindness that poor 

ly afterwards mado him an ungrateful return. 


BATTLE OF GLOUCESTER. 
(8" 8. x. 109.) 


During the Great Civil War Gloucester was 
devoted to the parliamentary cause. The siege 
‘begun early in August, 1643, A brigade of the 
Royalist commander, General Garret’s Horse, 
‘sppeared before the city, in a place called Tred- 
worth Field, whereupon the citizens sent out 
s'emall body of horee and foot, under the com- 
mand of Captain Blunt, assisted by Lieut-Col. 
‘Mathews, Capt. White, Capt. Pury, the younger, 
and Capt.-Licut. Harcus. ‘They issted out of the 
north gate, and took ten prisoners. Shortly after 
this another sally was made in the direction of 
Barnwood, and one of the Royalist officers was 
Killed by little boy, who had loaded a musket 
with a pebble. 

On or sbout August 10, the king in person 
summoned Gloucester to surrender. 

‘August 11. During the night Capt.-Liout, Har- 
cus, assisted by his ensign Col. Stevens, issued 
out of the south port with small force, and drove 
the cavaliers from their trenches. The same night, 
the Royalists “making an approach in Barton 
Street,” were repulsed, 9 caj of the Queen’s 
black’ regiment killed, and Sir Jacob Ashley 
‘wounded in the arm. 

August 12. Capt.-Lieut. Hareus made another 
sally, and the same day Cept. Gray fell upon the 
Royalist’s quarters at olme, where he slew 
Cape. Rumney and several common soldiers. 

ugust 13-14. Captain Mallerie made a sally 
in the direction of Kingsholme. 

August 15. Capt.-Lieut, Harcus elain. 

August 16. A ody of about 160 musketeers 
under Capt. Criap eallied out of the north port, 
and foll upon tho men in the King’s 








August 18. A party of about 400 musketeers, 
commanded by Major Pudsey and Capt. Gray 
assisted by Capt. Faulkner and Capt. Massie, fell 
upon the Royal forces. They were “led by one 

fenver, a very stout fellow, as thoir guide.” 
Liout. Pincock with about 50 musketeers was 
sent over the works at a little mead to give the 
cavaliers the alarm, while the rest of the eallying 

got between the besiegers and their breast 
works, Several officers of the King’s party were 
slain, and Capt. Basset took Lieut. ‘Tipper pri- 


soner. 

August 20-21. Two parties sallied out of the 
city. “The one consisted of about 200 men under 
the command of Capt. Stevenson, assisted by Capt. 
Moore. They took Lieuts. Anderson and Trapps 
Prisoners. The other sallying party was com- 
manded by Capt. Blunt, assisted by Capt. William 
White. ‘They went by boat down the Severn, 
and attacked’ the Royalists’ quarters in Severn 
Street, kclling Serj.-Major Wells, the captain of 
the watch, and some common soldiers. The eiego 
was raised on Tuesday September 5, 1643. 

‘A few days before the end of the siege an arrow 
was shot into the city, attached to which were 
these words: — 

“These are to let you understand that your god Waller 
hath forsaken you, and bath retired himsélfe to the Tower 
of London. Eesex is beaten like a dog. Yicld to the 
King’s mercie in time, otherwise, if we enter perforce, no 
quarter for such obstinate traiterly rogues. 

“ From a wel-wisher,” 

To this rough message another arrow was 
speedily returned charged with tho following 
compliments : — 

Waller's no god of ours, base ye lies 

Bar God ae fom all pels 

"hough Essex beaten be, as you do say, 

Rome's yoke we purpose never to abey { 

But, for our cabages which ye have eaten, 

Be sure ere long ye shall be soundly beaten. 

Quarter wee'l ask yo none, if we fall down 

King Charles will Jose true subjects with the Towne. 
nai Se eayes your beat friend if you make timely use of 


« Nicholas Cudgell-you-wel.” 

See John Vicars’ Jehovah-Jireh .. . or Ex . 
Parliamentarie Chronicle, i. 399—406. 
The following cavaliers are stated to have been 
illed in Gloucestershire: Sir Richard Laudy, at 
Cover, in Gloucestershire; Col. Myn, slain’ in 
Gloucestershire; Lieut.-Col. Story, in Gloucester~ 
shire; Capt. Charles Blount, at Gloucester. See 
The Royal Martyrs, or a Lid of the Lords, Knights, 
Commanders and Gentlemen that were slain in the 
late Wars in Defence of their King and Coentry 
+. London: Printed by Tho. Newcomb, living 
in Thames-etroot over agains: Baynard’s Casto, 
1680. [ Soe. of A Broa, 3 ']. Preatwich'e 
Heme 147. 
have among my civil war edlecions releremcen, 
to the following tracts relating toGloucervers— 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


[‘The following memorabilia of poor Elia, written in 
reply to the inquiry of @ private friend, were not origin- 
ally intended for publication. The matter, however, 
is eo peculiarly interesting, that we have been kindly 
permitted to insert it in our pages—Ep.] 


I am sorry I can throw no new light on the 
story of Alice W—, Lamb's first love. I never 
heard the question mooted in his circle, and I 
doubt whether any of his surviving friends (their 
name, alas! is no longer legion) could clear up 
the mystery, All direct evidence on the subject 
perished, I conceive, with what ho calls his “little 
journal of a foolish passion,” which he committed 
to the flames under the presure of aliction; and 
when, exaggerating the exigencies of his fate, he 
felt Bia led upon to renounce, not only all 
hope of love for the 
ction. 

Nevertheless, Alice W—— was not Lamb's 
sole passion. ‘There was a second, at a much later 
period of his life, with which his biographers were 
Tnacquainted, or which they have considered it 
discreet to ignore, As the lady who inepired this 
‘affection may atill be living, it wore in fact pre- 
mature to speak of it in detail. Suffice it that, in 
its dénouement, Lamb the self-ab- 





future, but even the solace of 








negation that has made his stor 
touching and beautiful on record. 

have been asked more than once to set down. 
my reminiscences of Lamb, but they have never 
seemed to me sufficiently clear and consecutive to 
be of any avail. At the time of my intercourse 
with him, I was a mere schoolboy; fond of books, 
it is true, and reverencing the writers of them, 
but living, as is natural to boys, rather the outer 
than the inner life, and storing in my memory 
only isolated facts and impressions—not a cohe- 
rent and completo series of such. 

My first glimpse of the Lamb household, how- 
ever, is as vivid in my recollection as if it were of 
yesterday. It was in Enfield. Leaning idly out 
af window, I saw a group of three issuing from 
the “ gambogey-looking cottage” close at hand : 
a slim middle-aged man, in quaint, uncontempo- 
rary habiliments; a rather shapeless bundle of 
an old lady, in a bonnet like a mob cap; and @ 
young girl. While before them, bounded a riotous 
dog (Hood’s immortal “Dash ”), holding a board 
with “This House to be Let” on it, in his jaws. 
Lamb was on his way back to the house-agent, 
and that was his fashion of announcing that he 
had taken the premises, 

Ts00n grew to be on intimate terms with my 
neighbour; who let me loose in his library, and 
initiated me into a school of literature, which 
Mrs. Trimmer might not have considered the most 
salutary under the circumstances. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Webster, Farquhar, Defoe, Fielding — 
these were the pastures in which I delighted to 
res, in those early years; and which, in spite of 

‘rimmers, I believe did me less evil than good. 
‘My heart yearns, even now, to those old books. 
‘Their faces seom all familiar to me, even their 
patches and botches, the work of a wizened old 
cobbler hard by: for little wotted Lamb of Roger 
Paynes and Charles Lewises. A cobbler was his 
Dookbinder; and the rougher the restoration, the 
greater the success. 

‘There were few modern volumes in his collec 
tion; and subsequently, auch presentation copies 
as he received were wont to find their way into 
my own book-case, and often through eccentric 
channels. A Leigh Hunt, for instance, would 
come skimming to my feet through the branches 
of the apple-trees (our gardens ‘vere contiguous) ; 
or a Bernard Barton would be rolled down stairs 
after me, from the library door. Marcian Colonna 
I remember finding on my window-sill, damp with 
the night’s fog; and the Plea of the Mideunmer 
Fairies I picked out of the strawberry-bed. 

It was not that Lamb was indifferent to the 
literary doings of his friends; but their booke, as 
books, were unharmonious on his shelves. They 
clashed, both in outer and inner entity, with the 
Maslows and Miltons that were his hourhdt 
gods. 


one of the most 
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Sates. 
BEARD'’S “THEATRE OF GOD'S JUDGMENTS.” 


I have been many years in search of the first 
edition of this book, and it is only compara- 
fively recently that Ihave found it. A peculiar 
interest belongs to it, because it contains the 
carliest account ofthe death of Christopher Mar- 
lowe, the tragic poet, in 1603. ‘The impressions 
of 1631 and 1d ae well known, tad have 
frequently been quoted ling the event, last 
by Messrs, Cooper. in thelr excellent Athena 

Yantabr. 1861, vol. ii. p. 158: they seem to have 
followed the quotation as they found it given by 
the Rev. Mr, Dyce, Marlowe's Works, vol. 1. 
P: Xxxiii.; but nowhere is the language of Beard 
given as it stands in the earliest impression of his 
work, and it will be seen presently that there is 
an innpartant difference. Twill fir oxtract the 
exact title-page, which, ifT mistake not, has never 
yet been given 

“ The Theatre of God's Jv 2 or, a Collection of 
Histories out "a bacrele BoMoeantcal Phe 
‘Authours, concerning the admirable Judgements of God 
‘upon the transgressours of his commandements. Trans- 
tated cut of French, antes eaten by more than three 
wundred Examples, —London, Printed 
Adam Islip, 1! ed es 

Had I been able, during more than fifty years, 
to procure a copy of it, I should for many reasons 





have inserted a review of it in my Bibliographical 
and Critical Account of Rare Books, published last 
year, Ritson clearly never saws copy of it, or 
e would have been aware that Beard, by three 
Lee in rhime in the course of the work, 
right to a place in his Bibliographia Poetica, 
containing accounts of all English versifiers ante- 
tior to the year 1600. In this respect Beard has 
also escaped the notice of all subsequent bibli- 
ographers; but, though I may say a word or two 
presently on this point my business now is with 
the difference in ’s statement of the circum- 
stances connected with the death of Marlowe in 
the first and subsequent impressions of The The~ 
atre of God's Judgements, Iwill quote at 
the very words and letters used by Beard, when 
speaking in 1507 of an event which had occurred 
in the summer of 1503 :— 

“Not inferiour to any of the former in Atheisme and 
impiety, and equal to all in mancr of punishment, was 
‘one of our own nation, of fresh and late memory, called 
Marlin (the name is here printed Marlow in the margin 
of the book | by profession a scholler, brought up from 
his youth in the Universitic of Cambridge, but by pi 
tise a play-maker, and a Poet of seurrilitie, who by: giving 
too largo a swinge to his owne wit, and suffering his lust 
to have the full’ raines, fell (not without just desert) to 
that outrage and extremitie, that hee denied God and his 
sone Christ, and not only in word blasphemed the trini- 
tie, but also (as it is credibly reported) wrote bookes 
against it, affirming our Saviour to be but a deceiver, 
and Moses to be but a conjurer and seducer of the peopl 
and the holy Bible to be but vaine and idle stories, an 
all religion but a device of pollicie. But ree what a hooke 
tho Lord put in the nosthrils of this barking dogge: It 20 
fell out, that in London streets, as he purposed to stab 
fone whome hee ought a grudge unto with lus dagger, the 
other party perceiving 90 avoided the stroke, that witha 
eatching hold of his wrest, he stabbed his owne dagger 
into his owne head, in such sort that, notwithstanding all 
the meanes of sargerie that could be wrought, hee shortly 
after died thereof, ‘The manner of his death being 80 
terriblo (for bee even cursed. and blasphemed to his last 

» and togither with his breath an oth flew out of his 
mouth) that it was not only a manifest signe of God's 
judgement, but also an horrible and fearefull tercour to all 
that beheld him. But herein did the justice of God most 
notably appeare, in that hee compelled his owne hand, 
which had written those blasphemies, to be the instra- 
ment to punish him, and that in bis braine, which had 
devised the same.” 

‘Thus we have the very relation as it originally 
came from Bear's pen, and we find it stat 
(words subsequently omitted) that the fatal en- 
counter took place “in London streets.” Sir W. 
‘Vaughan some years afterwards speaks of it aa 
heving occurred at Deptford, and there is n0 
doubt that Marlowe was buried in the church of 
St. Nicholas on June 1, 1603; but Vaughan gives 
the name of Marlowe's rival as Ingram, while the 
Register states that it was Archer. Meres:in 
q (Palladis Tamia, fo, 286) calls Archer a 
servingman, who was ‘a rival in lewd love,” but 
he gives no information es to the ecene of sation. 


























As Marlowe wese Kentish man, bis body wey ENS 
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89, Ocellus, trans, 1881. 
Part of this was first published in the European 
Mag. for 1782. 
40. Proclus on Providence, Good and Evil, trans. 1883, 
41, Plotinus and Olympiodorus on Suicide, trans. 1834. 
Enwazp Pgacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


DUTCH BALLAD. 


A review in The Times of Sept, 19, last, ‘pon 
Histoire des Colonies Belges qui #établirent en Alle 
pendant le Douzidme et le Treisitme Sidcle, 
contains the following little ballad, with accom- 
panying English translation. It is of great an- 
tiquity, attributable to the twelfth century; and 
is so very curious, on account of the language 
Dearing #0 great an affinity to some of our own 
country dialects, that I think it is well worthy of 
preservation in “N. & Q.”: 
«Neer Oostland willen wy ryden, 
Naer Oostland willen wy mée, 
‘Alover die groene heiden, 
Frisch over die heiden, 
Daer isser en betere stée. 
« Als wy binnen ’t Oostland komen 
Avonder dat hooge huis fyn 
Daer worden wy binnen gelaten 
Frisch over die heiden, 
Zy heeten ons willekom zyn, 
“Ja, willkom moeten wy wezen, 
Zeer willekom moeten wy zin : 
Deer zallen wy, avond en morgen, 
Frisch over de heiden, 
Noch drinken den koelen wyn. 
“Wy drinken den wyn er met schalen 
Eni ’t Bier ook 200 veel ons belieft : 
Daer is het zo vrolyck to leven 
Frisch over de heiden, 
Daer woanter myn zoete lief.” 


“Woe venture, for the sake of those who have not 
fudied Nederduitech, to append a tolerably literal trane- 
ion: — 


+ To Eastland we will riding go, 
‘To Eastland you and I; 
Over th heath'so broad and green, 
Merrily over the heath so green, 
For there is the better country. 
“And when to Eastland we are come, 
‘They'll kindly bid us stay 
‘Ags Ronny Rosas a tall ad Se — 
rrily over 20 green— 
‘And they will “ welcome” aay. 
all be welcome there, 
And evening and ooraing wel drink good wi 
‘evening and morning we'l ne— 
Merrily over the heath & green So 
‘And keep good company. 
“Both wine and beer we'll drink when there, 
Fall cups of each they'll give; 
For there they pass a frolicsome life— 
Merrily over the heath so green 
‘And there doth my sweetheart live.’ ” 
M. Dommay. 








“Ob! yes, we oh 
Most 


Russell Institute, Great Coram Street, 


*| hair in the intervals of a tasteful Hornpipe 


Frexcu Barter, “Sassoy.” —I should much 
like to know if the following account of a French 
ballet is true; and if eo, when and where it was 
performed : 


“ About ten years ago, this volatile nation dramatized 





the Episode of Samsoo—they turned his adventures into 
‘@ very diverting Ballet: — Sameon danced a pas seul 
with the Gates of Gaza on his back. Dalilah cut off his 


and the 
Philistines surrounded and seized their victim amidst the 
grolutions of « Gonntry Dance."— Dramatic Table Tal, 





Jonx Davison. 


WHO ARE “NOBLESSE” IN ENGLAND? 


The Pall Mall Gate, Sept. 8, 1800, & propos 
of some English schoolmaster who, in’a French 
advertisement, speake of his scholars as “lee fils 
do la noblesse,” say: 

“This is the first time we have ever heard of the 
existence of a special school in England for ‘the sons 
of the nobility.’ “Are only the children of peers ad- 
mitted ? or would—let us say—the son of a peer’s brother, 
if great interest were employed in his favour, be allowed 
to enter this most aristocratic establishment ?” 

If one may pardonably insinuate so dreadful a 
thing of the Pall Mall, I may perhaps be allowed. 
to inquire whether it Has nt fallen into a sugar 
error” in pronouncing peers to be the only cl 
in England that is correctly styled in French 
“noblesee.” Does not the expression “les fils de 
Is noblesse” really mean here “the sous of the 
English gentry, not excluding those of the no~ 
bility”? Is not “noblease,” in fact, the French 
equivalent of the Advertising English expression 
“nobility and gentry” ? rs 

‘Sir James Lawrence, in hia Nobility of the British 
Gentry (London, 1840}, goes a step farthor than 

“It has been asserted,” he says, “ by envy or ignorance, 
that the peers are the only oblity ‘nthe ‘British empire vs 

He contends that our gentry are in fact noble, 
and “‘on a footing with the noblesse of the Con- 
tinent ;” he maintains their right to even the 

ish designations of “noble” and “nobility,” 
by quotations from Dugdale, Camden, Sir John 

‘ene, Edmondson, Lord Bacon, Lord Chief Justice 
Coke, and others; ‘and observes that — 

“As those officers who are authorised by law still 
pronounce them noble, they have never ceased to be 20.” 

T confing myself here, however, to the quostion 
whether the English gentry are correctly styled 
| in French noblesee, 

Sir Thomas Smith, “ one of the principal Secre- 
taries unto two most worthy princes, King Edward 
and Queen Elizabeth,” says, in his Commonwealth 
of England: — 

“ Gentlemen be those whom their blood and race doth 
‘make noble, or known. The Latins call them all wobiles , 
the French, nobles." 
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resent, 


deptir 








tretenent honestemét come en ay faict iusques 
our Ibéneur de la maison dont lestoys iso 8 
nce. 


“ Mon Seigneur ie me recommante treshublemét a votr 
bonne grace et pre nosire seigneur vous donne en pi 
sante tresbonn et longue vie, De Metz ce VIe de Fébarier. 
+ Vostre treshumble servitenr, 
“ Faancots Rasetats, medicin, 





“Redden 
Wruiam Bares, 
Birmingham. 


Joux O’Kxrre.—The following jeu d'esprit ad- 
dressed to William Shield, he colebreted dra. 
matic and musical composer, was dictated by John 
‘O'Keefe, the dramatist, and is in the handwriting 
of his daughter. It was given to Mr. Vincent 
Novello by Mr. Shield on Sept. 18, 1830 

“Brompton, March 4, 1796. 
“My worthy friend! I did intend 
‘To send you this by post, 
But then I thought for two-pence bought 
Four halfpence might be lost. 
Thear you say, ‘If I must pay 
For wit of such an as, 
His impudence is most immense! 
His gold but Irish brass.’ 
Dear Sir, you're wrong ; for my poor song 
Is Ransom, Drummond, Coutt 
‘My every line is golden mine 
Made current by your notes, 
‘But to be brief 
Yours, Joux O'Kxxwe. 
“William Shield, Exq., Goodge St 
Witiat dldesee Hapa 








a.Y. 


‘Warpnosz, Ganpenope —This word was 
generally considered to signify a latrina; but 
there have latterly been doubts as to whether it 

ever been used in that sense. A reference to 
Chaucer's “ Prioresses Tale,” —the stanza be- 
ginning — 
“I say that in a wardrope they him threw,” 
with the following line, will show the firt con- 
jecture to be correct, AA. 
Poets’ Comer. 


Exons ov Nae re Buntat Reorergns, —I 
lately obtained copies of entries in registers of the 
‘burials of a lady and her two sons. Each of the 
three persons left a will, and there are monumenta 
to each; and the mother erected the monuments 
to each son, both of whom had attained manhood. 
In one register of a London parish [1780], the 
name of one son, though idem sonans, is materially 
different in spelling from the true spelling in the 
‘wills and on the monuments ; in the register of a 
cathedral [1738], the name of the other son is 
differently spelled from the name in the register 
in London, and also erroneously; and the name of 
the mother herself in the same cathedral register 





{2754 is also erroneously spelled, and differently 
from the misspelling in the registers of the name 
of each of her sons, even of the name of her eon 
entered in the same register in 1788! OF course 
the wills and monuments have the names correct 
and without variance. TF. 


Cuan vor Trravus Frver.—A Huntingdon- 
shire woman has been telling me of her sister's 
recovery from typhus fever. She said that they 

laced “the skirt” of a sheep to the soles of her 
feet, and kept it there for seven hours, and that 
this drew away the fever from her head. When 
the doctor came he could not imagine what it was 
that had brought about so speedy ‘and fayourable 
fa change in her symptoms, but they were afraid 
to tell him what they hed done. The young 
woman recovered “in consequence of” the appli- 
cation of “the skirt.” Curmnert Benz. 


Excmzaven Tattres. —I have one of these, 
which is part of a piece of faggot-stick about four 
feet long. It has twenty-five notches, each said 
to represent 1002 The stick is rather crooked, 
and seems to havo been roughly squared. The 
edge has then been notched, an oblique cut made 
at each end, and then the stick has been split down 
the middle from cut to cut through the notches, so 
as to forin two pieces which could be matched, 
and show that no fresh notches had been made, 
but that the two pieces “tallied” with each other. 
They appear to have been produced as vouchers 
for the money lent. It is said they were in use 
till lately, and that the destructive fire at the 
Houses of Parliament was caused by the over- 
heating a flue where these tallies were burnt to 

t rid of them. Probably the “teller” of the 

cchequer was the “ tallier.” Pepys (May 12, 
1605) says — 

By water to the Exchequer, and there did strike m; 
taliysfor tenons P= f 

On tho 10th he says — 

“To the Exchequer, and there got my tallys for 
17,8004, the frat payinent T ever had out of the Exche= 
quer, and at the Legg spent 14a. upon my old acquaint- 
ee acre rem 
or them fallout, oF snatched from me. =e 





From this it would appear that they were like 
bank-notes, payable to bearer. AA. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Brourotaeca ANa1o-Porrica.—The following 
note was written by Dr. Bliss in his copy of thie 
useful catalogue : 

“The volumes forming this collection were originally 
brought ether by Mr. Park, the editor of several bib- 
liographical works, and the author of a volume of sonnets 
of much merit, Mr. Park di: of them to Mr, 
‘Thomas Hill foran annuity. When Mr. Hi affairs 
portion of his library to Mr. 
Octavias Gilchrist, a grocer at Stamford, but aman ¢ 
Tetters, and the intimate friend of Gitord ol tas | 
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alludes to in the passage quoted, only at the close 
in the lest stanza he says: — 
“My muse I 2, shall be reviv’de againe, 
at now The deat or rockt eepe with paine. 

For labour long, hath wearied so the wit, 

‘That studious head, a while in rest must sit : 

But when the spring comes on with newe delite, 

‘You shall from me, heare what my muse doth write.” 


‘Tho side-note to which is, “The writer takes 
here breath till a better season.” 

‘He then proceeds: — 

“ Here endeth my first booke of the Worthines of Wales : 
which being wel taken, will encourae me to set foorth 
another : in which worke not only the rest of the shieres 
(that now are not written of) shal be orderly put in 
print, but likewise all the auncient armes of gentlemen 
hero in general shal bo plainly deseribed and set out 
to the open vewe of the world, if God permit mo life and 
health, towards the finishing of so great a labour.” 

It appears by his language at the close of the 
description of Ozetrey ( roriry) that he origin- 
ally intended to include the border towns of the 
English counties. 

“Tyme rouleth on, I doe bat daylight barne, 

And many things, indeede to doe I have, 

Look what great towne doth front oa Weles this 

ower, 

mind to touch, God sparing life and power: 

Not hyerd thereto, but hal'de by harts desire, 

‘To give them praise, whose doe fame require.” 

‘Mz. Collier (Bibliographical Account, i. 188) 
alludes to a peculiarity of punctuation adopted by 
Churchyard (marking a cesura after the fourtl 
syllable) whether required by the sense or not, 
But he does not mention that his punctuation at 
the end of his ten-syllabled lines is also peculiar : 
his first, third, fifth, and seventh lines have a 
comma, and the other lines a colon or full period ; 
generally the second and sixth have a colon, and 
the fourth and eighth 8 period. 

On the same page Mr. Collier, in his observn- 
tions upon Churchyard’s Wonders of the Ayre, ob- 
serves: 

“It is personally interesting because the writer, in 
his dedicationsto M, D. Sesar (i. ¢. Master Doctor Cesar, 
afterwaris Sir Julius Cesar,) acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to him for ‘the little that I live upon, and am likely 
to die withall.” Hence no doubt the title Churchyard 
here assumes of ‘servant.’ to the Queen.” 

Churchyard dedicates his Worthines of Wales 
to the queen, and, at the close of the dedication, 
states in much plainer terms the assistance he re- 
ceived from her majesty : — 

“Thus duetifully praying for your Majesties lon 
servation, (by whose ountie and. gooduesse Ia long 
while have lived) I wish your Iighnesse all the hap, 
honour, victorie and harts ease, that can be desired or 
imagined. 

“ Your Highnesee humble servant and sabject, 
“Tromas CHURCHYARD.” 


The Worthines of Wales has many allusions to 
the personal history of Churchyard besides the 














above, In his address to the reader he com- 
menees : — 

“It may seem straunge (ood reader) that I have 
chosen in the ead of may iiss to trvatie ant take See 
scription of countries: whereas at the beginning of my 
youth (and a long while after) I hace haunted the warres, 
and written somewhat of martiall discipline.” 

He alludes in many places to his being a native 
of “ Shropshiere” or “Sallop.” In his “ Intro- 
duction to remember Shropshiere,” he alludes to 
his good lineage and education at Shrewsbury: — 
“Than Shrewsebury towne... .. « 

‘Both borne and bred, in that samo seate thou wast, 

(OF race right good, or else records do ye), 

‘rom whence to schoole, where ever Church, 

‘To native soyle, he ought to have an eye.” 


His side-note to which is, “The author borne in 

Shrewsebury.” 

In his account of Ludloe he alludes to his 
maternal grandfather : — 

“ Another man, whose name was Cookes for trath, 

‘Like Hozier was, in all good gifts of grace. 

‘This Cookes did give, great lands and livings both 5 

For to maintaine, a chauntrie in that place. 

‘A yeerely dole, and monthly almes likewise 

Te ordayned there, which tiow the poore doe mis: 

His wife and he, within that chappell lye, 

‘Where yet full plaine, the chauntrie standing is 

The side-note is, “This man was my mother’s 
father.” Ho laments his age and condition in 
several pes more particularly in the “Intro- 
duction for Breaknoke shiere,” stanza 0: — 

« For first behold, how age and thy-mishay 
“Agreed in one, fo tread thee under foote 
‘Thou wast long since, flung out of Fortunes lap, 
‘When youths gay blowmes, forsook both braunch and. 

roote : 
And left weak age, as bare as barraine stocke, 
‘That neither fruite, nor leaves will growe upon : 
Can feeble bones, abide the sturdie shocke, 
Of fortanes force, whem youthfull strength is gone : 
And if good chaunce, in youth hath fled from thee, 
Be sure in age, thou canst not lnppie bee.” 

Jases Biapon, 





yard past, 











THE ALLEGED CONVERSION OF THE IRISH 
BISHOPS. 


This very curious and interesting subject, which 
has Intely eon so. very clearly sot to view by 
the publication of Dz, Maziero Brady's well- 
known, pamphlet ins since received some newer 
and still more startling light by the issuo of the 
tenth yolumo of Froude's Iisory of Englind. 
There, in a note at p. 481, Mr. Froude observes, 
when speaking of Ireland : — 

“ Ina survey of the country, supplied to Cecil in 1571, 
after death and deprivation had enabled the Government 
to fill several sees with English nominees, the Arch- 
bishops of Armagh, Tuam, and Cashel, with almost every 
‘one of the bishops of the respect rovinces, are de- 
feribed as § Catholic et Confederat he Archbishoy o€ 
Dublin, with the Bishops of Kaere, Oxtory, wn Bera 
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REFERENCES WANTED.— 
“The common saying, that one who has been a servant 
makes the bardost mistreay 


at least as old as Tacitus, 










Il experience confirms 





Johuson was prejudiced, or perhaps only contradic 
ory, in calling Montaigne ‘a mere second-hand writer.’ 
“fontaigne’s observations on what he quotes are often as 

cod as the original.” 

“Pliny says that all history, however written, is pro- 

table reading.” 








The above are from Thoughts and Notes by a 


"194, Refer- 
fois, ‘ : 


‘gptuagenarian, London, 1791 
aces especially as to Johnson 














o MRT. 
- it painter, about the commencement of this 
ttury. I hove a portrait, painted by this artist, 


sock, of Kilmarnock, N.B., was a por- 





tich’seems to me of considerable merit. I shall 
glad to hear anything of him, or of his works. 
RMS. 


Tne Arws or Tre Waters Fawty or Breck- 
Xock.—In Churchyard’s Worthines of Wales, the 
eighth stanza in his description of “The Towne 
and Church of Breakenoko ” alludes to the abovo 
family as folfows :— 

“In tombe of stone, full faire and finely wrought, 

‘One Waters Iyes, with wife fast by lis side: 

Of some great stocke, these couple may Le thought, 

Asgy their armes, on tombe may well be tride. 
Faffat his feote, « goodly greyhound lies, 

‘And at his head, there is before your eyes 

‘Three libbarts heads, three cups, two eagles splayd, 

A fayre red erosee : and further to be sayd, 

A lyon blacke, a serpent firoely made, 

With tayle wound up: these armes thus endeth so.” 
‘Will some of your correspondents, versed in ' 


heraldic matters, inform me of the proper blazonry | 















of the above arms, or indicate where it may be 
found ? Jaurs Biavox. 
Albion House, Pont-y-Pool. 


Porttar WEATHER Sroxs.—In the preface 
to an eseay by Arthur Mitchell, M.D., on the 
“Popular Weather Prognostica of Scotland,” re- 
prod from the Edin, New Philosophical Journal, 

et. 1863, it is stated that a prize was offered, 
through the Council of the Scottish Meteorologi- 
cal Society at the stion of the Marquis of 
‘Tweedale, to the writer of the best scientific ex- 
amination of our popular weather-signs. Query, 
has such examination been written and pub- 
lished; and if 20, how is it to be procured? ‘ 





Belfast, 


Queries with Answers. 


Sose or THe Mantren’s Wrre.—Burns, in his 
remarks on Scottish songe, describes this particu- 
lar ono as “‘one of the most beautiful in the Scote 
or any other language,” and refers to the lines — 

“ And will I see his face again, 
And will I hear him speak,” 


and the two preceding them as almost unequalled ; 


"| and says that the lines — 


“The present moment is our ain, 
‘The neist we never saw,” 
gre worthy of the first poct.” 
The authorship is now generally given to Wm. 
{Julius ‘Micklo, though it fe not in his. collected 


i-rfworke, and it has been argued that a Mrs, Jean 
a TAdams was the writer. 


In five copies of the song in five different booke, 


‘ Jeg find that the lines — 
= “The present moment is onr ain, 


‘The neist we never saw,” 
are omitted, and I cannot find 2 copy with them 
in it, Iremember, when a boy ofeome ten years 
of age, hearing the song eung by my mother and 
others, the concluding four lines being, as nearly 
as I can recollect — 

“But what puts pa 

T hope it’s far awa’ 5 

‘The present moment is our 

‘The neist we never saw.” 

The first four linea of the stanza I do not re- 

member. Perhaps some of your readers may take 

‘an interest in the subject, and state, through your 

columns, any facts they can learn as to the author- 

ship—whether the song originally contained the 

Inst-mentioned lines; and if so, how it happens 
that they aro omitted from modern copies, 





in my head? 





[This most felicitous song is better known a3 “There's 
nae luck atout tho House.” It first appeared on the 
streets about the middle of the last century, and was in- 
eluded in Herds Collection, WIG, “The wtaatdiig “eS 
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die Mensis Februari.” Fol. It ‘commences with an Epistle | changeful. I want to mow on what authority 
of Theodorns Greecus (Theodore Gaza) to Lelio de Valle. | this new reading is made, ‘and which is the correct 
‘Theis book is #0 rare that Audiffredi could not discover | one? Was it the custom of jewellers in the time 

udifredi corn, a anew | of Shalkaspara to sell their gold ef 60, 








Carruthers excellent edition of Pope's Works, VOL LBP | TO stom 
451-6.) : PP- | Tom a tomb on the north side ofthe che of 5 


SET ecveth so world bol fnerbed on thi tone the charay 
«Bares the note yr ved, skilful, and tender-hearted Physician, # 
Flow meno 2 rae eutmort carats | frend a devout Chien Thad not the person. here 


mote.” posited, by his last testament, forbidden anything 
‘Comedy of Errors, Act LV. Se.1. | to be ‘gaid of him, than Here lieth ‘Theophilus Betcs 
‘The above quotation js given on an advertise- | who died on the 10th of Feb. in the year of our. ‘Lord 
fixed ‘to many of our railway stations 7, of his age sixty-seven.” Mfr. ‘Metcalf was physicle® 
Tn | to Sir Edward Turner, Baxt.,00d ‘esided is. the DARI 


Yolio, instead of the words charge for, it ia | the Tater ab Arabrosten-\ 
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crown, and environed with the collar of the Order 
of the Thistle, having its pendent oval badge of 
8t. Andrew. In the garter-plate of James V. 
the earlier crest of Scotland is blazoned. Are we 
to suppose that this picture was painted at least 
twenty-five years after the death of James V., 
and subsequent to the change of crest, 80 that in 
it his daughter's and n's crest was uncon- 
sciously assigned to him; or that the heraldry of 
the picture was added to the portraits, or was 
altered some time efter the portraits themselves 
had been painted ? 

in: the full-length portrait of James VI. 
., sent from Hampton Court to the Exhibition 
fo. 444), has in the background a representation 
of Inigo Jones's design for Whitehall. Does this 
imply that the picture is contemporary with its 
own architectural background, or that it was 
altered from its original condition to admit the 
architecture? These questions affect the authorit 
of even graver “authorities” than those quote 
by A. EM. 

Is there known to be any other representation 
of the insignia of the Order of the Thistle as earl 
as that which appears in this portrait of James V. 
These insignia aro represented upon the monument 
at Westminster to Queen Mary Stuart; but this 
monument was executed after the accession of 
James VI. and I. to the crown of Great Britain. 

Cuaries BovrEtt. 





On a _gold coin struck in the reign of either 
James I. or LIT. of Scotland (I cannot say which, 
not having Cardonnel’s Numismata beside me), 
thus dating some time between 1436 and 1488, I 
notice the tressure, in a lozenge form, is thus given 
on the obverse, The outer tressure quite plain. 
At each angle, and equidistant between each angle, 
of the inner tressure, a fleur-de-lys stretches quite 
across the space between the two tressures—thus 
eight flowers appear. Eight smaller triple orna- 
ments, which seem intended for eaves, occupy tho 
intervals between the flowers, and stretch about 
halfway across the space between the tressures. 
‘The Scottish lion, with body, claws, and tail, of 
medisoval proportions, occupies the centre of the 


nge. 
On the revere of, the coin, the tresnry is 
again shown of somewhat peculiar hexagonal form, 
hiavingjsir leure-de-lys polating audvearda from tho 
angles of the outer tressure, the tier quite plain. 
In the centre St. Andrew appears on his cross, on 
either side of which isa fleur-de-lys—thus, again, 
making up the numbor eight,” The present sove- 
reign shows sixteen fleurs-de-iys, equally dis 
tributed between the ovter and inner tresgures, 
Anato-Scorvs. 


ARCHDISHOP SYNGE: CHEAP PHYSIC. 
(84 S. x. 203.) 

In reference to this prelate, your correspondent 
states that “he is said to have been the nephew 
of a bishop, and father of two bishops.” This 
statement 1s true, but imperfect; and therefore I 
think it well to send the following extract from 
the late Bishop Mant's History of the Church of 
Ireland, vol. ii. p. $12: — 





through some other preferments 
from an ancient and good. 


in Treland,] became Bishop of Cloyne in 168%, At his 
instance, and under his auspices, his younger brother 
Edward, then a boy, was removed to the same kingdom; 
and having received his education, first at the school of 
Drogheda, and then in the university of Dublin, the 
same person noticed above in connection with the ing 
lish liturgy was eventually elevated in 1661 to the see of 
Limerick, and afterwards, in 1663, to that of Cork, Cloyne, 
and Ross. Another Edward, 9on of the preceding, was 
he whose promotion to the bishoprick of Ray 
hhas been formerly mentioned, and whose subsequent ad- 
‘vancement in 1716 to the archbishoprick of Tuam has 
given occasion for this enumeration. He diel in 1741. 
Eleven years, however, before his death, he had by his 
own hands consecrated ‘his eldest son, a third Edward, to 
tho bishoprick of Clonfert in 1780;' and in the years 
1731, 1733, and 1740, had successively seen him in 
session of tho bishopricks of Cloyne, of Ferns and Lelgh- 
in, and of Elphin, Four years after the arcbbishop’s 
death, namely in 1745, his second son, Nicholas Syngey 
‘was preferred to tho bishoprick of Killaloe, to which, 
1752, that of Kilfenora was annexed in commendam.” 

To the foregoing particulars Bishop Mant has 
very properly added this remark: — 

Te were difficult to ailduce a parallel to such a suc- 
cession of prelates in ono family : five bishops in three 
successive generations, one of the five being of archiepis- 
copal dignity.” 

The succession of prelates in the Beresford fa~ 
mily is, I think, not a little remarkable, and as 
‘a sequel to that in the Synge family, deserves to 
be noticed. - 

The Hon. William Beresford, third son of the first 
Earl of Tyrone, and created Baron Decies in 1812, 
was Archbishop of Tuam (1704—1819), ‘ra 

7 















held the bishoprics of Dromore (1780—1782 
and Ossory (1i82—1704)., His nephew, Lo 
John George Beresford, third son of the firet Mar- 
guess of Waterford, was Archbishop of Armagh 
(18221862), and ‘tkewiso Bishop of Clogher 
(1850—1862), having held the bishoprics of Cork 
and Ross (1805—1807), Raphoe ( (8071819), 
and Clogher (1819—1820), ant the archbishopric 
of Dublin (1820—1822), Another nephew, Geo 

| de Ia Poer Deresford, second son of the Right 
Hon. John Beresford, was Bishop of Kilmore 
1802—1839), and of Kilmore and Ardagh 
fesse} having held the bishopric of Clon- 

‘And his second son, 
is the present, Archbi 
| Armagh, &e., having haa the Nswoyis, 








RS 
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from which you may think it worth while to ex- 
tract some items. This Bishop, Thomas Smyth, 
who died on May 4, 1725, was a benevolent man; 
and Ferrar, the Limerick historian, applies to him 
tho Scripture sentiment, “he was eyes to the 
Blind,” &c. Ho was, like the archbishop to whom 
U. U- refers, one of what might be called an epis- 
copal family. Ussher, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, who died in 1613, was his grand-uncle by 
marriage, His father-in-law was Ulysses Burgh, 
the last bishop who held the see of Ardagh alone. 
He died in 1002, His cousin, William Smyth, 
Bishop of Kilmore, died in 1698. His nephew, 
Edward Smyth, Bishop of Down and Connor in 
1720; and his son, Arthur Smyth, Archbishop of 
Dublin, in 1772.’ The archbishop was buried 
under @ handsome monument in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral ; and it is understood to be this fact 
that first gave his collateral descendant, Mr. 
Guinness, M.P., that interest in the venerable 
cathedral, which he has so nobly manifested in 
its Lapel restoration, at a vast expense; the 
whole of which has been met, I believe, out of 
his private funds. 
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SCOTTISH, IRISH, AND WELSH COUNTY AND 
LOCAL HISTORIES. 
(B'S. x. 293.) 

In reply to X. C.'s invitation, I beg to con- 
tribute a list of a few additional works from my 
collection : — 

Aberdeen. 

History of Aberdeen, by Walter Thom. Aberdeen, 1811, 
(There is a later edition, I believe.) 

Buchan. 


sghgchens by the Rev. John B. Pratt, M.A. Aberdeen, 
1858. 


Bute, 
History of the County of Bute, by John Eaton Ieid. 
Glasgow, 1864, 
Caithness. 
Prehistoric Remains of Caithness, by Samuel Laing, 
Ea ‘M.P., and Thomas H, Huxley, Esq., RS. Edin. 


Coats 


History of Coldingham Priory, by Alexander Allan 
Carr. din, 1886, sites 


Dundee. 
History of Dundee, by James Thomson. Dundee, 1847. 
Dunferniline. 
sgllistory of Dunfermline by A. Mercer. Dunfermline, 
x Galloway. 
History of Galloway. Kirkendbright, 1841. 
Glasgow, 





History of the City of Glasgow and Suburbs, by John. 
Denholm Sra edition. "Glasgow, 1804. y 


Melrose. 
soflistory of Melrose AUbey, by James A. Wade, Ean. 
7 Morayshire. 
Survey of Moray. Aberdeen, 1798. 
‘Sketches of Moray, by William Rhind. Edin. 1839, 


Peeblesshire, 
_pblistorg, of Peeblembie, by Wiliam Chambers, Es 
jin, 1 
Perth, 
Memorabilia of Perth. Perth, 1806. 
‘Traditions of Perth, by George Penny. Perth, 1836. 


Stirlingshire. 
History of Stirlingshire : Nimmo’s new edition, by Rev. 
William MacGregor Stirling, “Stirling, 1617. 


Western Highlands, fe. 
History of the Western Highlands and Isles of Soot- 
land, by Donald Gregory. Edin. 1836, 


And for general reference, I may add the follow- 
ing works: — 

Celtectanen de Rebus Albanicis (ona Chub). Edin. 
1839. 

The History and Traditions of the Land of the Lind- 
says, by A. Jervise. Edin, 1853. 

"kn Historieal and Genealogical Account of the Clan 
MacLean. London, 1838. 

Tlistorical Account of the Family of Frisel or Fraser. 
Edin, 1825, 

‘A Genealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland, 
by Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun, Bart, Edin, 1818. 

"An Historical and Authentic Account of the Ancient 
and Noble Family of Keith, &c., by P. Buchan. Peter- 
head, 1820. 

‘The Crawfard Peerage, with other 0: 
cal, Historical, and Biographical Parti 
the Illustrious Houses of Crawfurd and Kilbirnie, &c. 
by an Antiquary, 1829, 

‘History of the House and Clan of Mackay, by Robert 
Mackay. Edin, 1829, ae 









Denny. 
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Albury, Herts, whose son was named Richard 
Bard Harcourt, and a pedigree of that family may 
‘be seen in Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, i. a 
‘The Viscount had another daughter (who died 
fos a), orients ane Bel; Pie 
rince Ruy (the nephow o 
Charles L,), mother Pf Duale i, killed = 
the siege of Buda 1686, aged about twenty. He 
was named after the family of the Viscount’s 
mother, who was Susan, daughter of Jobn Dudley. 
Nathaniel Bard above named was one of the sons 
*of Maximilian Bard, citizen and girdler of London, 
who died lord of the manor of Caversfield in 1690. 
I am able to add copies of two “notes” made 
since the article in question was published. The 
first is from the parish register of Hackney: — 
“Maximilian Bard and Mary Strange married 10 Sept. 
1682 (by licence).” oe " 
In the pedigree the lady's 
The ee from Wil 
of Buckingham, p. 167: — 
“After the sale of Caversfield, the Bards rented the 
manor-house of Foxcote jurta Buckingham, and lived 
there arno 1706. - A younger son of this family was Mr. 
George Bani, who was a very sociable gentleman, of good 
parts, and differed in religion from the rest of his family.” 
That religion (as stated in a note) being Presby- 
terian. J. G. Nicnors. 


Sven (8S. x. 248.) — May not this be de- 
rived from the ancient British (and modern Welsh 
name of the river Hafren (Havren in Englie! 
orthography) ? ‘Jaates BLApor. 






name is Sarah, 
History of the Hundred 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


‘The Romance of Kyng Horn, Floris and Blancheflour, and 
the Assumption of the Blesed Virgin. Edited from the 
MSS. in the Library of the University of Cambridge 
‘and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Lawson Lumby. 

Political, Religious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth 
‘AS, No, 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J, Fur- 
nivall, Hsq., ALA. 

A Tretice in Englisch breuely drave out of be book of 
Quintis essencijs in Latyn, bat Hermys be prophete and 
King of Egipt, after be flood of Noe, fuder of Philoso- 
phris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente,_ Edited from the Sloane MS. 78, by F. J. Furni- 
vall, Esqu MA. 

Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, 
Sr Omens and a Proposal for the Bec Thre 
est Edition of this Poem, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 

LA. 

Huli Meidenhad, ab. 1200 a.. Edited for the first time 
from the MS, (with a translation), By the Rev. Oswald 
‘Cockayne, M.A. 

Sir David Lyndesay's Monarche, Part IL. the 
of the King's Papingo, and other Minor ‘Poems. 

from the first editions, by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
‘When we announce that the six works, the titles of 
which are here enumerated, form the first instalment 

















of the books which the Early English Text Society will 
give tothe Members, in return for their present year's 
Subscription of One Guinea, we are sure we say’ quite 
enough to recommend the Society to the consideration of 
such of our readers as take an interest in the early lan- 
guage and literature of England, As the editors take 
Great pains to give accurate texts of the works entrusted 
to them; and as wo believe every work, without ex 
tion, is ‘accompanied by » Glosiary; it will readil 
seen'what a storehouse for the early history of the Eng 
lish language these books will eventually form, Whi 
the student of Social Progress, who turns to the works 
before us for illustrations of the Manners and Customs of 
England in the so-called “Good Old Times,” will not 
here search in vain. 


The Cabinet Lawyer: a Popular Digest of the Laue of 
England, Civil, Criminsl, and Constitutional; intended 
for practical Use and il Information.” Twenty 
‘second Edition. Brought down to the Close of the Par 
liamentary Session of 1866. (Longman.) 

Although perhaps there is no branch of knowledge 
which the well-worn quotation, “a little learnin, 
dangerous thing,” applies 20 forcibly as it does to 
still'a reliable guide to what the Law reelly is must be a 
most useful book for every man to referto, even alt 
it is limited to making him know as much law as 
enable him to keep out of it. ‘That the utility of a book 
like the present is generally recoymised is evident from the 
fact that this, the 22nd edition of The Cabinet Lawyer, is 
an entirdy new and enlarged impression, bringing the 
information down to the close of the last Session of Par- 
Tiament. Having had occasion to test it upon one point, 
we find the information clear, concise, and correct. 


Derbyshire Gatherings : a Fund of Delight for the Anti- 
iary, the Historian, the Topographer, the Biographer, 
dnd the General Reader, containing Portraits and’ Me. 
moirs of Eminent Natices and Fecentric Characters of 
the County of Derby, Views of Remarkable Places, Av 
tiquities, Relics, Facsimiles of Au Letters, Ane 
cient Documents, Anecdotes, §c. B. Robinson, 

Sculptor. B. Smith) 

‘This ample title describing a goodly quarto 
volume, with some Ay stchings of portraits, views &es 
‘ought to recommend the book to all Derbyshire men; and 
if'we may judge by the enormous subsrition Lt Mr. 
Robinson is a prophet who is honoured in his own land. 


The Fine Arts Quarterly Review. 

The second No. of the New Series is replete with in- 
formation, and the articles varied and well-chosen. Eng- 
Tish Painters, Tuscan Sculptors, Art in Portugal, Fou- 

juet’s Brentano Miniatures, tho’ Sistine Chapel, and the 
Gartoons of Raphael, form the subject of some of the 
more important of them, 


Mincellanea, Genealogica et Heraldica. By 3. J. Howard, 

LLD., FSA. Part 11. 

Dr. Howard has, in the present part of his new Heraldic 
Miscellany, collected a very large mass of genealogical 
information, which, as it consists for the most part of 
Grants of Arms, Wills, &c., has the advantage of being 
thoroughly trustworthy. 


The Book-Worm, An Illustrated and Bibliographical 
Revie. Nos. 7, 8, and 9, 
Fall of curious information for the lovers of old 
and enriched with those admirable facsimiles of al 
‘woodents, printers’ devices, &c., for which M. Bergeau is 
40 well known, the Book-Iorm occupies a place in yuk 
favour in which it certainly has no Beh. 
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Hotes. 
PINKERTON’S CORRESPONDENCE: ARBUTH- 
NOT PAPERS: MS, TOUR IN 1685. 


In 1890 there issued from the press two goodly 
volumes, entitled “ The Literary Corres 

of John Pinkerton, Eeq., now first printed from the 
Originals in the possession of Dawson Turner, Eaq., 
M.A., F.R.S.” London. 2 vols. 8yo. 

‘The preface is signed by Mr. Turner, and he 
intimates distinctly that he is the editor—a fact 
which I should be inclined to doubt, from the 
‘very many inaccuracies which too frequently ‘occur, 
especially when attempting to explain or illus 
trate matters connected with Scotland. 

Thus there is a letter from “ Mr. A. F. Tytler” 
to Pinkerton, dated “ Edinburgh, July 1st, 1800,” 
relative to certain remarks on the merits of Allan 
Ramsay, in which, in the most gentlemanly 
manner, and with the utmost politeness to Pinker- 
ton, he vindicates the high estimate he has formed 
of the poetical genius of the author of the Gentle 
Shepherd !—the editor not mentioning that the 
individual in question was Alexander Frazer 
Tytler, Esq., Advocate, eldest son of William 
‘Tytler, the vindicator of Queen Mary, and who 
was raised to the Seotish Bench on February 18, 
1800, and took his seat as Lord Woodhouselee. 
He died on January 13, 1818. He was a most 
‘accomplished gentleman, The late Patrick Frazer 
Tytler, the Scotish historian, was his youngest son. 





Ignorance of the fact that Mr. A. F. Tytler was 
a well-known Scotish writer, well known in 
Scotland for his literary and legal qualifications, 
may be overlooked; but not so what follows. 
Two or three afterwards, Mr. Tumer has 

rinted a letter from Pinkerton, dated July 18, 

1800, to “Mr. M. Laing,” which reflects the 
highest credit on the writer, It is manly, honest, 
and apologetic, excusing himself for the contro 
Yeril ssperity which ho had indulged in, and 
which he attributes to constitutional irritability, 
and not to “ malice.” 

In a noto the editor ays, “It is much to be 
regretted that Mr. Pinkerton neglected to preserve 
the letter here alluded to.” (Vol. ii. p. 178.) 
The letter was preserved and printed, p. 160, being 
Lord Woodhouselee’s communication above n0- 
ticed. ‘The strangeness of this blunder is increased 
hy the fact, that Pinkerton gpecially mentions, 
that it was the “extravagant” praiso of Rameny 
that hed excited his angor: Maleolm Laing, the 
historian, with whont Pinkerton was for years on 
the best’ terms, never having entered upon any 
discussion as to the merits of Ramsay. 

A otill more inexcusable mistake will be found 
in the same volume, p. 420. Mr, Pinkerton received 
a letter dated Benholme, Dec. 22, 1813, containing 
a drawing of the church of Arbuthnot, from “ Mr. 
George Robertson.” In a note we are told that 
the writer was the author of a General View of 
the Agriculture of Mid-Lothian, and A Descrip- 
tion of the Shire of Renfrew. ven here he is at 
fault, for this gentleman was not the author, but 
the editor of Crawford's Account of Renfrew, to 
which he added an appendix. The real Simon 

‘was George Robertson, Eaq., Advocate, who 
married Miss Scott, the heiress of Benholme, and 
who was called subsequently Mr. Robertaon Scott 
of Benholme. The concluding paragraph is as 
follows: — 

“Tam much by ir obliging offer and as- 
sistance to my tos Hercules ia the couse tol direction ef 
his studies, ‘of which ‘be will be happy to avail himself.” 

The son went to the Scotish bar, married a 
daughter of Lord President Hope, and is now one 
of the Judges of the Court of Session. Benholme 
now belongs to Lord Cranstoun, 

In Mr. Robertaon’s letter there is reference 
made to the old papers of the Arbuthnot family, 
and it is stated that they were sent to be inven- 
toried in Edinburgh. ‘This was done by the late 
Mr. George Home, a brother of Lieutenant Home, 
‘who claimed the title of Earl of Marchmont, and 
tho papers retransmitted to Viscount Arbuthnot. 
But the earlier portion of the inventory was pri- 
vately printed by agentleman who had permission 
to copy it, and ia now printed in a colle 















titled Nuge Derelicte, of which not above eight 
copies were thrown off me distribution. 
‘very ignorant does Mx, "Dorner eyyest Vo We 
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take up some mud to cast at the intruding car- 


in Clty. Cariers” ine: proceadion shout to go 
through a gate marked “The gate of Red-dress.” 
On esch ride of the gate is a sentry-box, close to 
which stands @ soldier. In the one to the left of 
the picture stands a man with a fox’s face coming 
from under his wig, who is pointing to acap of 
liberty at the soldier's feet, and is evidently tempt- 
ing him. In front of the cap are the words “It 
fits exactly.” Tho other soldier looks at the pro- 
cession, which is headed by a woman carrying 
cap of liberty on a pole, and gentleman in long 
flowing furtrimmed robe, wearing the collar of 
some order, and lesding an ass gay with trappings, 
on whose back sits between two panniers a naked 
‘woman, with the sun on her head and a palm branch 
in her right hand. Behind her are three more 
pendiemen dressed like the first. The three be- 
ind the woman have each a label bearing Tespec- 
tively “I feel for the wrongs of America,” “I 
Imow y° allegations to be true,” “I think it my 
duty to obey my constituents.” The foremost 
mntleman says, “I don’t think myself answerable 
for the contents.” This seems to refer to the 
panniers, the front one of which is marked “Griev- 
ances and apprehensions; ” each panier has two 
rolls in it, marked “Trial by”"—‘ Juries,” and 
“ An: Parlia”"—“ ments.” The procession closes 
with a crossed pole raised high, dressed in robe, 
wig, and collar, like the four gentlemen, the arms 
extended, and having papers fastened to the ends 
of the wood, marked—one, “Pensions;”’ the other, 
“Contracts.” There are two heads on poles in 
the distance, and a woman sitting in the fore- 
ground with a basket and scales before her. There 
are several other figures about the picture—aome 
looking on, others apparently cheering the effigy. 
Query, What is known of the Battle of Temple 
Bar? LC. z. 


Asses’ Ears, a Cnzst,—In looking over the old 
German works’on heraldry, one comes across the 
most extraordinary cresta; but the oddest of all 
is a pair of ears, which is not very uncommon. 
They have the appearance of asses’ cars, but may 
be meant to represent those of horses,” Lagntvs 
(x. 821) says, “all coate of arms aro in themselves 
marks of honour.” Surely it seems to be an odd 
mark of honour to assume, especially if it was 
assumed during the times of tournamenting, when 
the crests borne on the helm were two or three 
feet high, and made of some light wood or paste- 
hoard. (See those large wings and horns—not 
clephants trunks-in the armoury of tho Castle of 
Erbach, in the Odenwald.) Doubtless some cor 
respondent of “N. & Q.” can give me the origin 
of, or a reason for, bearing them. 

‘T have noted the following : — 


‘Two ears—red, white—rising from the lambrekin, 
without crown or wreath. : 

I. One of the Counts of Salm. (Middle crest.) 

Von Altendorf. (Swabian.) 
. Von Knibel. (Rhenish.) 
4. Von Kerckhen. (Marches of Brandenburg ?) 
Manikin with donkey's ears. 

1. Die jacaorinsky (Silesian), ears azure, the 
rest proper. 

2. Von Breckendorf (Bavarian), left ear only, is 
elongated, argent. 

‘Von Drosten of Brunswick—A gold ear on 
each side of a shield, divided per bend battled, 
embattled sinister, or, and gules. 

Is there any work published on the eccentricities 
of heraldry and their explanation, such as the 
crest of Von Mengerarent—the crescent of the 
moon, face very much brought out, balancing a 
seeptto om each hom and eng on ita tote, 

should be much obliged for any information 

about the crest—a crow holding a ring in its beak— 

bome by many German and Polish (among others 

by Buyno) families, and found on the testoons of 

jug (1610), which have the armed figure of St. 
Oswaldus on the obverse : has this crest anythin 

to do with Matthias Corvinus of Hungary (1458) 
Joux Davinsox. 








Bows axp Anrows.— When did bows and 
arrows cease to be used in war in this country? 
‘What is the last time we meet with them among 
the ordnance stores? A. O. V. P. 


Cunsoxe Crora.—In a paper, of about the 
dato of 1636, relating to a lawsuit against the 
vicar of Basingstoke, I find it stated that the 
ancient custom of that parish was, and then con- 
tinued to be, “that women coming to be churched 
brought with them a piece of linen cloth, which 
is called s chrisome, which was offered and given 
to the vicar; but if any child died before the 
mother’s churching, it was buried in the said 
chrisome.” Does any trace of this “ accustomed 
offering” remain at Basingstoke at the present 
day? BE. 


Kine Jony'’s Denentore. — The 
chapelry of St, John’s in Weardale had 
among its receipts a small annual payment calle 
King John’s Debenture. . The original source and 
meaning of the payment are, I believe, unknown. 
‘Now debenture is, unless I am mistaken, amodern 
word, representing a purely modern thing. How, 
then, can one account for the phrase given store 8 

AJM. 


Drawas.—In the Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1823, 
there is a “Hymn to the Sun” (at page 143), from 
a book said to be in the press, Dramas on the 
Gradation of the Moral and Intellectual Character. 
‘Who is author of these dramas? BL 


parochial 
till lately 
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Tam not in nor in manhood nor age, 
But in infancy ever am known ; 
I'ma stranger alike to the fool and the sage, 
‘And tho’ I'm distinguished in History's page, 
Talways am greatest alone.” 
I do not know whether it has a] 1d else- 
where. Would the editor of “N. & Q.” like a 
‘copy of the whole? Cran. 


[This enigma is by Miss Catherine Fanshawe, and is 
printed in extenso in “N. & Q.” Ist, v. 427.) 


Qvorartoxs.—Who is the author of the fol- 
Jowing lines, and where do they occur ?— 
“O for s lodge in some vast wilderness, 
‘Some boundless contiguity of shade!” 
G. H. or 8. 
[Cowper, The Tash, book ii, commencement of “ The 
‘Timepicce.”] 
Can any of your correspondents “spot” the 
following couplet ?— 
“Be to her faults a little blind, 
‘But clap a padlock on her mind.” 


[By Matthew Prior, “An English Padlock.”] 


Meplics. 
TOGS. 
(8" 8, x, 329.) 

‘The etymology of this slang word was too ap- 
Parent not to have been hit upon long ago, and 
Mr. W. H. Wrirras, whose edpnea is some three 
centuries behindhand, must exclaim “ pereant qui 
‘ante me mea dixere.” Dekker cites it, among 
‘other eant words, as, from its classic origin, 
“retaining a certain salt and tasting of some wit 
and learning ;” and Thomas Moore, in his Tom 
Cribb's Memorial to Congress, asking — 

“ Tas there anything equall’d the fal-lals and trie 

‘That bedizen'd old Gronor's bang-up tog and kicks !”— 
defines in a note the last two words as meaning 
“ coat and breeches”; and refers tog to the “Latin 
toga.” So also Jon Bee (John Badcock), in his 

lang Dictionary of the Varieties of Life, &., 
8yo0, 1823, has: — 

Tog, clothes: derived from toga, the official gown or 
‘upper garment worn by the Roman nobs, and our own 
gotensmen."—P. 176, 

Pierce Egan, in his edition of Grose (London, 
1823), gives the word in another form, still more 
suggestive of its classic paternity : — 

“ Togger (upper). A great coat. 

with ise . 
ra TS RT 
Vide Jack Randall's Scrap Book. 











Harman, to, in his Caveat for Cursors, 1678, 
has the word “togman” (which he defines “a 


conte”), among the “le 


lousey language of 





these leutering Iuskes and laysy lorels, wherewith 

they bye and ell the on "moa peoplo as they 
passe through the country.” 

‘With regard to the shawl-like form of the an- 

cient toga, your able correspondent Mr. Krient- 

juires no assistance in defending his asser- 

tion. may, however, take the liberty of referring 








Mr. W. H. Wiittaws to a curious little book, 
Hieronymi Bossi de Toga Romana Commentarius, 
‘Ametel., 12mo, 1671. Here the following expla~ 
nation is given: — 


“Toga vestis erat, ut inguit Isidorus, lib, xix. cap. 
xxiv. forma rotunda’ et fusiore, et quasi inundante sina 3 
qu efe appellate fut, authore Nonio Marcelo ib 1 a6 

ropriet. Serm. d tegendlo, quod corpus tegeret. a etenim, 
‘cum ante pectus demissa in huemero deztro fibula necteretur, 
sinistrum humerum, ut docet ibidem Isidorus, operiebat, ac 
tegebat omnino,” &e—P. 11. 

And further — 

“Togam vestimentum fuisse clausum ac rotundum, 
quodqne uno conjectu totum corpus involveret et utram= 
que brachium operiret, non est dubitandum. Commi 
‘utem ejus gestands modus fait, quemadmodam togatz 
statue demonstrant, ut dextrum’ brachium qua parte ad 
cervices patuisse diximus, exereretur: et ita quidem, ut 
antiquissimis temporibus manus tantum usque ad cubi- 
tam porrigeretur, totum brachium -bumerusque 
extaret. Sinistram autem brachium non poterat per 
eundem hiatum exeri (alioqui toga ex humeris prolapss 
Ad podes, deiditet), se sub ipa toga extensum, extre 
mam ipsios oram, que et lacinia dicebatur, in’ ragas, 
plicasque contractam subducebat ad pectus ieva manu 
extante,” &e—P. G4. 

The toga, indeed, differed in shape at different 
periods, and according to the office and age of the 
wearer. It had no sleeves, and thus perhaps more 
nearly resembled an academical gown than any 
other garment; though it differed from this in 

ing open from the girdle upwards to the right 


shoulder, where it was united by the fibula, as 
described above. Wituam Bates. 
Birmingham. 





Your correspondent W. I]. Wrutraxs is no 
true Archimedes in his ery of “ Eureka!” neither 
is he correct in saying that “Mr. Hotten’s Slang 
Dictionary is in eclipse on the subject” of togs 
being “nothing more nor less than a corruption 
and a contraction of the Latin toga.” Can he 
have referred to the dictionary in question? Its 
first edition (1859), as well as that of 1864, is 
now before me, and the derivation of tors from 
toga is given in each. Who first traced the deri~ 
yation I know not; but, when I was a contributor 
to Albert Smith's periodical, The Month, I wrote 
a note therein on “Classical Toggery”” (Septem- 
ber, 1851, p. 214), in which I eaid that “the 
classic toga was evidently the origin of the word” 

, But, whether I wrote thie “from the 
Tight of nature,” or “from information received,” 
Teannot at this distance of time tao upon myoelt 








to say. There, however, ik is in WENN 
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of many devices of this kind, there can be no 
doubt, I think, that several of these were of me- 
dimval construction, and were used for both recrea~ 
tion and penance. I have an gugraving of one, 
probably of this sort, and under it is the following 
explanation, which may possibly be worthy of 
Preservation in “N. & Q.’ 

Shepherd's Race, or Robin Hood's Race—A Maze, or 
Labyrinth, "Its site was on the summit of a Hill near St. 
Ann's Well, about a mile from Nottingham. It appears 
to have been cut out of the turf as a place of exercise. 
Dr, Stukeley suppos'd it” (as he did that at Alkborough) 
“of Roman origin. Dr. Deering imagined it more ancient 
ban, the Reformation, ‘and made by some Priests be; 

.an’s Chapel, who being a8 

to Senlare out of Sight: br Tearing, contrived tia 








‘“ Published March 27%, 1797, by J. Wigley, Notting- 


Tho central part of this, which, according to an 
accompanying scale, is seventeen yards in diameter, 
is on the same plan as those before named, but it 
has in addition four equidistant protuberances of 
the paths, each of which encloses & space oocupied 
Dy a cross crosslet, fitched,—a corroboration of the 
notion that it was mado with a Christian rather 
than a heathen intention. The crosses are three 
aris and half wido, and fivo yards and e half 
long. Two young men and a girl are represented 
as running in different parts of the “ Race,” and 
a lady with a little boy by the hand, accompanied 
by a dog, are just entering the course on the west 
side, apparently as a popular amusement. All the 
turns in this, as in the others, are curves, not 
angular or what may be understood by zigzags ; 
and none of their surfaces “fannel-shaped,” or 
“hollow in the middle,” or “ dished,” as some 
rustica in these paris would say. 

‘As the Julian Bower at Alkborough is the only 
ono I have seen, or remember to have heard of as 
then existing in Lincolnshire, it may not be amiss 
to quote Dr, Stukeley’s very grapbic. account of 
their usual locality and influence. It is as fol- 
lows : — 

“They are generally upon of green places by the 
side of rnads oF rivers, upon mesdows and the like near a 
town. The name often remains tho’ the place be alter'd 
and cultivated, and the lovers of antiquity. especially of 
the inferior class, always speak of ‘em with great plea- 
sure, and as if there were something extraordinary in the 
‘thing, tho’ they cunnot tell what. Very often they are 
called Troy town. What generally appears at present is 

c tha a cireular work made of banks of earth in 

of a maze or labyrinth, and the boys to this 

themselves with running in it one after 

another, which leads them by many windings quite 
thro’ and back again.” 

LE 








Winterton, near Brigg. 


Fawmy Name or 1me tare Privce Consort 
(1 S. ix, 166, 232, 376.)—I venture to communi- 
Cate the following particulars as to this mot im- 


portant Point: 

In the year 1424, Friedrich von Wettin (our 
named“ the Contentious”), succeeded in obteini 
from the Emperor Sigismund the Electorship 
Saxony, ostensibly as a reward of his merits in 
the Hussite war, he having no claims of blood 
whatever. This dignity continued in his family 
till 1485, when his descendants, the brothers 
Ernet and Albert (joint-heirs, though the former, 
as elder, exercised the elective rights), agreed to 
the so-called Leipzig partition. ‘This gave rise to 
two Saxon lines, the Ernestine and the Albertine, 
to the latter of which the royal family of Saxony 
belongs, while the family of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
descends from the former. 

The late Prince Consort, therefore, it will be 
seen, was a lineal descendant by the Emestine 
(tho elder) ling, of the founder of the family 

iedrich von Tettin, whose surname, strictly 
speaking, must be that of his direct descendant. 

‘Thia may serve aa an answer till a better one 
be given. W. L. Brackter. 


Popuran Weatuze Sons (3 S. x. 313.)— 
The decision of the Scottish Meteorological Society 
anent the above was declared at a meeting held 
in Juno, 1865, in favour of Mr. Thomas Dobson, 
B.A., Master of the Royal Grammar School, Hex- 
ham. The Messrs. Blackwood, I believe, have de- 
clined to publish the Essay on the plea that it 
would not command a remunerative sale. I have 
this day had a note from Mr. Dobson, who says, 
“T€ Q. wishes for information ing any par- 
ticular ‘prognostic,’ I would willingly answer his 
inquiry.” w.L 

“Ix Two PLACES AT ONCE LIKE A Brap” (S"¢ 
8. vii, 601.) —Allusion is made to the famous duel 
Detween Mr, Grattan and Mr. (not Sir Isaac) 
fo father was second to Mr. Corry, and 
have him relate the following ludicrous anec- 
dote:—The duel was to be fought at six o'clock 
in the morning, and all Dublin Ttnowing. that to 
be the case, there was at least » thousand people 
assembled to see the fun. A person, whom we 
should now call a policeman, came up and forbade 
the proceeding. My father, who was powerful 
man, took the intruder in his arms, and deposited 
him ina little ditch, out of which he might have 
stepped with the greatest ease; but his conscience 
being quieted, and his Irish curiosity awakened, he 
remained with the most amiable abnegation in the 
ditch till all was over. Mr. Corry fom 

lOWDEN. 


Anrstornanes (8* S, x. 349,)—If the writer 
in the Cornhill Magazine really wrote Lysistratus 
and not Lysistrata, it seems more of an error than 
what FrrzHopKrns finds fault with, woleaa ‘on _ 
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illegitimacy I do not know, and shall be glad to 
be informed. i W'S. G. 


Maces (3 8, x, 334.)—In addition to the 
references you have given, I may note thet in two 
Stor Chamber cases the mace is prominently 
noticed. In the 2nd Eliz. Sir John Guilford sued 
‘White, for a riot in getting possession of Padihara 
Marsh, and for a contempt of the mayor of Win- 
chelsey and his officer, Dearing the mace. White 
‘was fined twenty nobles “for renewing or making 
greater of a new mace.” 

The other caso was in tho 2nd Hen. VIIL, in 
which some serjeants-at-mace were censured as 
rioters for entering into a chamber of a tavern in 
London, and drawing their swords before they 
showed their mace. Jouy S. Bugx. 

‘The Grove, Henley. 

Cunvax 4 Sunvane (9% S, 267, 398.) —Many 

ears ago, when I was engaged in @ certain gene- 
Hogical & inquiry, a relative gave mo an old MS. 
document, entitied “The, Genealogy of Thomas 
Hamlin, of Carterstown”; and I now send « 
transcript of the first four or five lines, which, 
from the mention made of the Chevins as an 
“ancient family” resident in Ireland may prove 
acceptable to your correspondent H. G.:— 

“Tho* Hamlin, eldest son of John Hamlin, of Drog- 
heda, Gent, who was the first gentleman called in the 
Court of said Town. His father, Alderman Bartho* 
‘Hamlin, was married to Margaret Chevin, of the ancient 
family of the Chevins of Drogheda.” 

I cannot give the date of his marriage; but I 
find that, he inherited the property of his eldest 
prother, Thomas Hamlin of Smythstown, in the 
reign of James II. There is not any mention of 
the Chevins, strange to say, in D'Alton’s History 
of Drogheda, Dublin, 1844. ABUBA. 


As the word Chevin is being discussed in your 
s, it may be worth mentioning that there is 
in Yorkshire a high hill called the Chevin. It is 
situated to the south of the river Wharf, and rises 
above the small town of Otley, from which the 
hill is generally called “ Otley Chevin.” 
TLLTAM WICKHAM. 


Festa Prasens Corpus (3* S, x.800.)—The 
reply of F.C. H. gives sufficiently to my mind 
the explanation of the difficulty about which I 
inquired. I will give the passage in which the 
words occur, first premising the purport of the 
document referred to. 

The document is an agreement publicly entered 
into, and attested in the Conslstory Court of 
Exeter, before the official of the Bishop of 
Exeter (Walter de Stapleton), between certain 
parishioners of the parish of St. Winnow and the 
vicar of the said parish, appearing before the 
court by their respective proxies, relating to the 
chapel of St. Nighton’s (St. Nectan’s) in the said 
parish. It is dated April 8, 1922. By this agree- 








ment, the parishioners withdraw an appeal which 
they had made to the archbishop against a pre- 
vious decision unfavourable to them. They ac 
‘knowledge the prerogatives of the mother church 
of St. Winnow, and they accept the arrangement 
for certain services at St. Nighton’s Chapel, to 
which the vicar on his part binds himself and his 
successors, namely — ; 

“,.. teneri ad celebrandum in capella Sancti Nec- 
tani in Cornubia, a matrici ecclesia Sancti Wynnoci 
dependente, vel celebrari faciendum (dum tamen compe- 
tenter sumptibus parochianorum ornata fuerit) unam. 
missam diebus Natalis Domini mediam ; videlicet sub 
officio ‘lux fulgebit,’ Cireumcisionis Domini Purifica- 
tionis beate Marie Virginis die pasche secundo, die 

die Sancti Nectani, in quinque sextisferiis 
uingue primarum quadragesins, dum 
tamen festum novem lectionum aut corpus _presens in 
matrici ecclesia Sancti Wynnoci non occurrat.’ 


The exceptions against the Friday celebration 
during the Rist Sve weeks in Lent are, there 
the occurrence on such Fridays of @ feast o 
“ning readings” (seo the Breviary), or of a ro- 
quiem mass over a dead, perton requiring the 
attendance of the vicar at the parish church, whe- 
ther on a festival or otherwise. 

Allow me to add that the chapel of St. Nighton’s 
or St, Nectan's—though regularly used, attend 
by good congregations, less inconveniently situated 
than the perish church, and twice enlarged for 
the convenience of the parishioners—is at the 
present time actually without an altar or vacant 
space fora sacrarium. If any of your readers are 

leposed to assist in remedying this stram 

anomaly, will they kindly communicate with the 

vicar ? G. H. 
St. Winnow Vicarage, Lostwithiel. 








ApvurrBarrisa ny Inncerston, axp Font surr- 
Ani THERETO (" S, x. 260, 340,)—Hoping that 
this query may meet the eye of some reader of 
*N.& Q” residing near Reading, I venture to 
ask for afew moro particulars with regard to the 
junken font in St. Laurence’s Church in that 
town:—I. What is ite exact position? 2. Its 
dimensions? 8. Ite date: is it pre-Reformation, 
or otherwise? 4. Its known history and present 
state P 

The like information would, I believe, be deeply 
interesting with regard to the sunken font in the 
church of §. Giovanni in Fonte, at Rome, if any 
of your correspondents will have the kindness to 
contribute it. 

I shall gladly be corrected in the uso of the 
term “sunken font,” but I cannot find that 
“haptistery” has been used in the signification 
intended. 

Putting aside the profane introduction of a. 
large tub, I should be interested in learning the 
oper pottion of the priest inthe act of ba 
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Aotes. 
“ENGLAND'S PARNASSUS.” 

Perhaps I may be allowed in “N. & Q.” togive 
notion of what Iam about to do as regards my 
reprint of England's Parnassus, 1600. 

‘All those who take an interest in our carly 
literature are aware that the work was reprinted 
under the editorship of T. Park in 1814; but few 
are aware of the additional blunders he intro- 
duced into the text. This was certainly needless, 
because I will venture to assert that, in the 2000 
and odd quotations given in the original impros- 
sion, there are not a hundred, probably not fifty, 
which do not contain palpable errors and varia- 
Hons fiom the works fom which they profess to 
be copied, However, Park repeated them all, 
now and then with a statement in a note of a pos- 
sible misprint, These mistakes I shall endeavour 
to set ight in overy instance where the book 
cited, in its original shape, haa passed through my 
hands; and thus, in more that a thousand laos, 
I shall be able to restore the true Jang 
authors. I purchased Heliconia (the ef clume 
of which ree England's Parnassus) in 1816— 


exactly dT havo over since 
een to the dabie cPeorrecting and ilusteating 


it from time to time as I became aware of the 
necessity. 





I am cory to say that I did not from the - 
commencement record the books from which 
the extracts were made. I was not at first sen- 
sible of the fitness of doing so, but ever since 
1820 I have never neglected it, In the ori- 
ginal, and in Park’s reprint, only the names of 
Poets are iv ‘en, and not unfrequently given incor- 
ells fect which the editor of 1814 multi- 
plied, sometimes even omitting names altogether : 
often, too, quotations, which really belong to one 
author, are attributed to another in cases of the ut. 


ost notorietyouch as Drayton for Shakespeare, 
Daniel for Spenser, Greene for Marlowe and 
Lodge, &c. These blunders I have remedied in, 


T hope and believe, all cases, but certainly in man 
and "wherever it bas boo in chi T havo 
appended to the name of the old poet tho tit 
work. In some places it has been out of my 
pore for the simple reason that the book quoted 
as entirely disappeared in the lapse of more than 
two centuries and a half. Other books are of 
ch extreme rarity that I have either never had 
as unity of examining them, or only 80 
ly and unsatiafetorly that T could make no 
note m them. Some authors I have taken less 
‘with because they are in the hands of every- 
; but, without having made any very exact 
calculation, I may state that in more than ‘twelve 
hundred instances T shall havo boon able to show 
18 ler of my inten reprint precisel where 
the extract is to bo found, with @ particular Te- 
ferenge to place or page. Such as I have 
been pnable to trace, efter long eearek and i inquiry, 

England's Par~ 





ala of course left ‘a8 in the 


"No bibliogrepher, that I am aware of, has 
made the attempt before; and had I not eit it, 
in sight whenever a rare volume came under my 
gyes during more than forty years it would have 
been almost impossible to effect the object. 

More than thirty gentlemen have already ef- 
fectually sent in their adhesion to my scheme 
forwarding Ut. (by Post-offce order), which wi 
more than PY, for the first two Parts of my re- 
print. As all strictly limit my issue beara 
copies, I have only room left for seventeen 
Eons! Peres aeret ut obtain Shera 4 as I have 

itt loubt I si the expense of print yay 
and transcript Si be lata ieee Peta Ln a 
T'do not see how I can completa tho undertaking 
in leas than five Parta (oay of 120 pages each) ; 00 
that, I think, two guineas may obtain the whole 
work for the fifty who favour me with their 
names and their money, and for them only. It 
will form a fitting sequel to the six Poetical Mia 
cellanies I have already reprinted, the beauty of 
which series is indisputable, and the toxt, as far 
as I know, faultless, 

Concurrently with my Poetical Miscellanies, I 
may add that I am on the point of commencing 
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famous. Will any of your correspondents give 
tho roason for this disergpancy in the observance 
of the two Churches in reference to this point 


Price Ferprvaxp or Bauxswick.—Mention 
i our correspondent Sir Henry Ex.is 
12), of Prince Ferdinand of Brunewick. 
Can any of your readers give me any information 
about him? The anecdote quoted from Mrs 
Bank’s MSS. gives no date. A picture of the 
prince is in this house, and I shall be grateful to 
fazone who wil tell me who he was, and what he 





did. 

‘Hedingham Castle, 

Campnet’s “ HonENLoxveN.” — The peculiar 
metre of this piece is, of course, known to your 
readers, Three lines rhyme together in each 
stanza, and then the fourth lines of all the stanzas 
seem intended to rhyme together. The terminat- 
ing sound of these fourth lines is shown by that 
of the first stanza : — 

“ Of Iser rolling rapidly.” 
Now the only stanza of which the above descrip- 
tion does not hold, is the last: the fourth line of 
which runs — 
Shall be a eoldier's sepulchre.” 

Thave heard it maintained by a critic of great 
literary eminence, that Campbell meant the last 
word ‘to be pronounced “eépulchry,” and not 
“sépulcher,” as it is ordinarily spoken. I would 
ask, therefore, if such a junciation was ever 
in vogue in the north country or elsewhere? or 
if there is any authority, besides this poem, for 
supposing that Campbell so pronounced the word? 
Certainly the ear demands a sound corresponding 
to that of the other fourth lines: so much eo, that 
T have seen this line sometimes absurdly printed : 
a Shall be a soldier's cemetery.” 

meter ORK 

Cunistcrrcn, Oxrorp. — How and when did 
this college become possessed of tho rectorial tithes 
of the parish of Myfod and several adjoining 
parishes in Montgomeryshire? Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon does not give the information. MO. J. 


Joun Crarx, author of The Tuscan Astronomer, 
a Drama, 1850 (printed by Brown, St. Jamee’s 
Square, Edinburgh) ; The Zournament; Glances at 
acter, Can any of your readers in Edinburgh 
give me any information regarding this Scotch 
poet and his works? RL 
‘Tur Cower or 1811.—Such of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” as remember the comet of 1811 will 
probably own that in splendour and magnificence 
it far exceeded any which bas since appeared. I 
will be glad to be informed at what previous 
iod it was visible; «. ¢. what length of 
its periodic rovolution? There is a full account 


of comots in the last edition of the Encyclopedia 












Britannica (voce “ Astronomy”), but so far as I 
can observe, it saya nothing on the subject of m; 


uery. @. 
ealsbarg 





A Dicutox Querr.—Who was the original 
of a coloured print representing a somewhat 
portly Quaker gentiomen, holding in one baud a 
small parcel of bille—“ drawn, etch‘, & pubé by 
Rich* Dighton, 1820. London, Pub! by Thot 
MsLean, 26, ‘Haymarket, 1824” — Legend : 
“They'll be done, we are obliged to thee”? 
Sr. Tao, 

Philadelphia. 

Joux Epwanps, D D., has an article devoted to 
him in Kippis's Biographia Britannica, vol. 
p. 643, London, 1793. Dr. K. says in the articl 

“ We solicited information concerning him through the 
medium of the Gentleman's Magazine. The consequence 
of this was, our being favoured by an anonymous bene- 
factor with a manuscript life of him.” 

And in the Preface, in the enumeration of his 
serviceable correspondents, Dr. Kippis specifies 
‘an anonymous benefactor, whom {have reason 
to believe to be a person of very high rank in the 
Church.” Who was thia clerical correspondent ? 
and is the manuscript life of Dr. Edwards atill 
extant and accessible ? D0. A.A. 


Frexcn Booxs ox Exataxn.—What French 
books have been lately written on England? 
Which are the best, and by whom published ; and 
have any of them been translated into English P 
ENQUIRER. 
Daxret Grntox.—At the end of the last century, 
or the beginning of the present, this gentleman 
published a small volume entitled The New and 
Complete Pigeon Fancyer. He is described in it 
ts "Daniel Girton, Faq. of the county of Bucks” 
Can any render inform me of any biographical par- 
ticulars relative to him ? @. W. J. 
Live rrow Teswyson: Gric=GrassHorrer? 
The following line occurs in “the Brook :” — 
“ High-elbowed grigs that leap in summer grass.” 
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lowing remark, which I have met with in a 
number of the late Revue Germanique ? — 
“Martial avait édité une collection de Xenies qui existe 
gncore, et qui dans T’élition la plus récente (celle de 
Teubner) remplit quatorze pages.” 7 


Avovst Watanck. —I have a manuscript by 
this name, dated 1688. Who was he? @. 
Wuutaas, Warer-corour Parster.—I am 
postesed ofa argo watercolour drarng, 30 inches 
y 24, repreventing a mountainous scone with 
stocky waterfall. It is painted with great free- 
dom, and in a low tone of colour. It bears the 
name of “ Williams, 1802.” Who was he, and 
‘where did he paint ? G.HL oF 8. 





Queries with Ansivers. 


Tae Eartresr Cuvrca rm Brrram.— Uj 

‘what spot is it supposed to have been erected 
Breve. 

[Without accepting all the ancient historical notices 
of Glastonbury, there can be no doubt that one of the 
‘earliest—if not the first—Christian church was erected on 
that memorable spot. It is but reasonable to suppose, 
that where the voice of tradition has been strong, un- 
varying, and continued, it contains at least the outlines 
‘of truth, Many of our early historians speak of the 
church of Glastonbury as the first that was erected in 
Britain : hence we frequently find it called “The first 
land of God”; “the first land of saints in England” ; 
“ the beginning and fountain of all religion in England”, 
“tho tomb of the saints”; “the mother of saints” ; “ the 
church founded and built by our Lord’s disciples,” &c. 
Southey thinks that this tradition is deserving of credit, 
Decause it was not contradicted in those ages when other 
‘churches would have found it profitable to advance a 
similar pretension. 

‘The first temples in which the Saviour was worshipped 
‘were humble, as were his first worshippers. They had 
probably few pretensions to architectural merit, and were 
‘Very inferior to the magnificent structures which rapidly 
‘arose in the principal cities as soon as Christianity had 
become the religion of the empire. Sir Henry Spelman, 
in his Concilia Britaxnici, 1689, i. 11, has given an en 
‘graving of the Glastonbury church, as he collected it from. 
@ plate which was fixed in a pillar of the new charch, 
and preserved after the demolition of that monastery. It 
is also engraved in Sammes’s Antiquities of Ancient Bri- 
tain, fol. 1676, p. 213; in Phelps’s Somersetahire, pt. i. 
P. 40; in Scenes and Sketches from English History, 
P.814; and in The Evangelical Register for Feb. 1839, 
P. 48. The length of it was sixty feet, the breadth 
‘twenty-six. The walls (according to Malmesbury) were 
made of twigs wended and twisted together, after the 
‘ancient custom in which kings’ palaces were built, Pro- 
fessor Willis, in The Architectural History of Glastonbury 
Abbey, p. 5, 8v0, 1866, after narrating the early tradi- 




















tions of this church collected by William of Malmesbury, 
Yemarks, that “one fact can be certainly derived from 
them, namely, that there existed on the spot which is the 
scene of the tale, a structure of twisted rods or hurdles, 
which was believed to have been built as a Christian 
oratory, and reported to be the earliest church erected in 
Britain, Also, that it especially bore the name of Vetusta 
Ecclesia, the ‘Old Church,’ and was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. To show the veneration in which the 
structure itself was held, the chronicler records, that 
‘according to the traditions of the fathers, St, Paulinus, 
Archbishop of York, clothed the Old Church, which be- 
fore was made of intertwined rods, with boards, and 
covered it with lead from the top to the bottom.’ ”] 


Rounat Deanery or Carrermaniry.—I observe 
in a local sper that the clergy of Exeter 
are accustomed to style themselves as of “the 
Rural Deanery of Christianity.” Will you, or 
any of your correspondents, explain this title?” 

Larman. 

(The Christianitatis Decanus was the Dean who pre- 
sided over the clergy of a particular district. “Chris 
tianitatis Decanus, qui in suo districtu praest Christia- 
nitati, Phitippws, Decanus Christianitatis Stampensis 
[a'Etampes]. “ Vocato ad hoc Decano Christianitatis 
oci.” (Du Cange, 1842.) Hence, the Dean of Chris- 
tianity and Rural or Urban Dean, is one and the same 
officer, who formerly had a district of ten churches in 
the country or city, within which he exercised a 
Jnrisdiction of great advantage to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, “The men of this dignity,” says Bishop Ken- 
nett, “ were also called Archipresbyteri, because they had 
4 superintendence or. primacy over all their college of 
canonical priests ; and were likewise called Decani Chris- 
tianitatis, because their chapters were Courts of Chris- 
tianity, or ecclesiastical judicatures, wherein they censured 
their offending brethren, and maintained the discipline of 
the church within their own precinct. But now both 
these titles of Archpresbyter and Dean of Christianity 
‘were oqually, and indeed more commonly, attributed to 
the Urban or Rural Deans. . . . * The antiquity of these 
Deans of Christianity was much greater, and their office 
more honourable, than that of Archdescons, who were at 
first employed by the Bishops in more servile duties, and 
always in subservience to the Urban or Rural Deans, to 
‘whom they were as much inferior as their order of deacon. 
‘was to that of priest."—Parochial Antiquities, edit, 1695, 
Pp. 685-689. Consult also Dansey’s valuable work, Hora 
Decanica Rurales, 2 vols, 4to, 1844, passim. 

True Wueat.—There is, in the parish of Leo- 
minster, a payment of the nature of tithe, which 
is known as trug wheat afruna frumenti. What 
is the meaning and derivation of the baad 

-[Blount, in his Law Dictionary, fol. 1717, has given 
tthe following explanation of this word : “ ‘Tava, or Tavg- 
cons. ‘Tres Trag framenti vel avens faciant 2 bashela 
infra Prebendam de Bontervon in eden Bot 
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tent, has also declined. Indeed, the trinkets 
manufactured at Dieppe can only be sold because 
they aro the produets of manual labour reducod 
to the bare point of existence. These cannot be 
estimated as belonging to the fine arts. 
T. J. Bucxror. 
Streatham Place, 8. 


SEALS OF OFFICERS WHO PERISHED IN 
AFFGHANISTAN. 
(3 8. x. 288.) 

In “N, & Q.” of Oct. 18 we published descr! 
tions of five engraved stones, supposed to be 
of officers who perished in’ Afghanistan, which 
had beon transmitted to us from Simla by Major- 
General H. Cunningham and Mr. E. C. Bayley, 
with tho view to their boing identifed and ro: 
stored to tho representatives of the officers in 
Question, ‘Thanks to tho publicity given to the 
ticle in question by The Yimes aud other jour 
nals, we have the satisfaction of announcing that 
no less than four out of the five have been placed 
in proper keeping. 

‘was aseal belonging to Col. Griffiths of the 
Bengal Army, taken from fim when prisoner in 
the year 1842, and has been to that 
officer. 

‘No. 2. was the seal of Major-General Elphin- 
stone, who died a prisoner in Afighanisten. It has 
bbeen‘placed in the hands of his nephew and repre- 
sentative Lord Elphinstone. 

No. 3 belonged to Ensign A. Delacombe Po- 
tenger, 5th Bengal Native Infantry, who was 
killed in the retreat from Kabul in 1842, It has 
been restored to his sisters. 

No, 5 belonged to Captain Daniel Shaw, D4th 
Bengal Native Infantry, who was killed at Boot- 
keh, in the retreat from Kabul 1841-2, and has 
been restored to hia brother. 

In conveying to General Cunningham and Mr. 
Bayley the eamest thanks of those whom they 
have gratified by the restoration of these in- 
teresting relics, We desire to give expression to 
our sense, and the sense, We are sure, of all who 
oad thete lines of the Kindly falas sd ean 
iderate sympathy which prompted those gent! 
men to tako the wtap which has led to this very 
satisfactory result. 


Evrmaxasta (8 8. x, 368.)—In the above 
reference there appeared some entitled 
“Euthanasia,” to which was appended a “ freo 
transiation” in Latin alcalca, Tadopendontly of 
two false guantiicn which, a8 on on Eronian, I 
cannot over (the e in “a rior” being rd le 
ong, and the w in “‘reduconte” short), T cannot 
‘think that tho translator has very happily caught 
the spirit of the original ; and I venture to suggest 








the following, ss being more nenrly literal, and, 
as it seems to me, in a more appropriate metre : — 
“ RUTHANASIA.” 
‘Mystica subrisu que lux effulsit in illo, 
‘Quem pius, et moriens, irradiabat Amor, 
Ut dedit, instantis fati sibi conscia, Veris 
ora, non oculis aspicienda suis ? 
At fortasse anime, rumpenti claustra sepuleri, 
‘Vis ineat, qualem lumina nostra tenent, 
Qua, rediviva, velut radix, etiam hos hyacinthos, 
Et tecum, ut vigeant, ipsa videre queat. 
Ultra quod nobis licitum, tu queerere noli ; 
Sat tibi, non dubia quod stabilita fide, 
Te letans ‘manet illa, optatm certa coronm ; 
‘Tu aperansillam, ei quoque meesta, mane.” | 





Loxoxvirr: Haxnan Canrwarour (8* 8. x. 
244.)—The following is the information resulting 
from my numerous letters on the question of her 
alleged age. She says she was born in Fobruary, 
1768; that about 1700 she and her husband were 
with ‘the Oxford militia in the Isle of Wight; 
that she saw two men of that regiment shot at 
some town in England, the name of which she 


forgets 
the register of Bicester contains the following 
entry :— 


“ Beptised, 1767, March 4th, Hannah, daughter of 
‘Thomas Baisley.” 
‘This unfortunately leaves the question, “Is she & 
centenarian,” unanswered ; but who candoubt that 
she has her hundredth yesr, when the 
improbability of her being baptized so soon as 

fy four months after her birth is remembered P 
She was married to Thomas Cartwright at Chin- 
ner, near Thame, on October 1, 1702 20 aays the 


ere. 
‘Can a small space be spared for the benefit of 
thie poor woman almost, not altogether, a csn- 
tenarian? Mr. George Hutchings, surgeon, on 
May 17, 1865, wrote thus—“ Hannah Cartwright, 
inety-uine, needs extra allowance of mest, 
and a pint of beer daily.” Surely there are some 
among the many readers of “N. & Q.” who can 
and will enable this probable centenarian to pro- 
cure the extras named by the surgeon. Should 
they make me the medium of doing the old cres- 
ture so much good, I shell gladly acknowledge 
and faithfully remit to her whatever I may re- 
ceive. J. W. Barcneion. 
Odiham, 
fife identity of Hannah Baisley, baptized March 4, 
1767, with ab iddle 


Cowley, be established, and the 
clearly all but « centenarian. 
doubt; Hannah 
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ld be familiar with the practice of invalids 
ting the fields for the sake of this tonic inhala- 
tion, It is many years since I spent any lonj 
fetton of my own life in the hop country, but 
sve to-day been corroborated in my remembrance 
of the fact eon who is well acquainted 
with the districta in the east of Sussex, who states 
that it is not uncommon for families in the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages to have bins of their 
own, by which means they are enabled in the 
season to go and have a healthful game at hop- 
picking. Chave no doubt you will receive from 
your Kentish readers several replies stating the 
Universal bli in the efficacy of amateur hop- 
picking in improving the health of invalids, and 
perhaps descanting on the virtues of hop-tes and 
other contrivances of country housewifery. In the 
Introduction to Murray's Handbook for Kent, 
p. xvi, the following occurs:— “Tnvalids are oc 
casionally recommended to pass whole days in the 
hop grounds as a substitute — and a very efficient 
one-—for the usuel ‘exhibition’ of Basso Allsop.” 








Barriczr’s “Sania” (3° S. x. 207.)—This 
interesting and valuable work, in which, under the 
form of an easy narrative, a vest amount of curious 
erudition is conveyed to the reader, appeared 
originally in German. I do not think that it has 
ever been translated into Latin, or thatan English 
Yerson bas appeared ing separate fom, and ofthe 
entire work. It is not improbable, however, that 
your correspondent may find nearly 98 much as he 
Wants by a reference to the New Monthly Maga- 
zine for Dec. 1818, and the months of Jan a 
March, July, and September 1819; also to Black? 

'#’ Magazine for October and November, 1818 ; 
considerable portions of the work, with the leaned 
notes referring thereto, will here be found, trans- 
lated, as it is stated, from the German, and pre- 
ceded, at the former reference, by a notice of the 
Buthor,” Thore iq, moreoven, w Premsh vetsion, @ 
copy of which is now before me :— 


“ Sabine, ou Matinge d'une Dame Romaine a sa Toilette, 
la fin du premier sitele de Ere Chrétienne, pour servir 
& Vhistoire de Ia vie privée des Romaing, et lintel 
des anteurs anciena’ ‘Traduit de VAliemand de C. A, 
Bettiger, & Paris, chez Maradan, libraire, &c., 8yo. 1813. 
With plates. Pp. 406. 

Beettiger died in 1836, and in the following year 
‘appeared, from the pen of Dr. Karl W. Bosttiger, 
Eat August Bittiger, eine biographische Skize, 

v0. 

have often wondered that it has never occurred 
to an English publisher to undertake a translation 
of thie pleasing and instructive volume, as a suit- 
able companion to the more recent Gallus and 
Charikles of the learned Bekker. 

Wr41ax Barns, 





‘Birmingham, 





Newesmaq Cuvacu, Henrronnsume (3 8, 
x. 853,)—The brass to Joane Dowman (not Dol- 
man), ‘dated 1607, still remains in this church. 
She was daughter and heiress of He Cowlshull, 
Esq, (oon and heir of Robert Cowlahull, of Booford, 
Yorkshire), and wife of James Dowman. She 
had issue one son, Edward, and seven daughters— 
sama, Elizabeth, Jane, Anne, Constans, Mary, 
and Susan. 


In the ame church is a curious brass in me- 
mory of civilian “and two wives, dato about 
1490: under the second wife aro represented one 
son and three daughters, The inscription to this 
brass is lost. 

These brasses are mentioned in Heine's Manual 
of Mon, Brasses (Parker, 1861). 

fou Preoor, Sum. 

Buntars anove Grovxp (3* S. x. 364.) —The 
mummy of # lady in @ Manchester museum must 
surely be the mummy of the clock-case men- 
tioned by De Quincey. See his “ Autobiographic 
Sketches,” p. 483, Works, vo. xiv. ed. 1863. 

Joms Appis, Jonton. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

“Sreires Fortr save Oxe” (St S. vii, 188, 
850.)—This phraso is generally used amongst the 
Greeks, whatever their social position is, in order 
to express a great number of blows. As for in 
stance, instead of saying to some one, “I shall 
deat you awfully,” Ieay, “I shall give you stripes 
forty’ save one,” —@d co: Séca rapt lev reacapds 
xorre. Ruopocaxax1s. 

Higher Broughton. 


Prorgcrons or Exoraxp (S*t 8, x. 353.) — 
Your correspondent A. . will find a full ‘and 
accurate account of Regencies (which naturally 
involve the existence of a Protector) in vol. it. 








of the Cabinet Edition of Hallam's Middle Ages, 
Fp, 189-100. Tho wholo of his inquiry moy be 
fully answered from those pages. J. C. H. F. 


BuaraL mv an upricHT Posture (2 8, xi. 
58.)—To what hes appeared from time to time in 
“N, & Q" upon this subject, let me add the case 
of the late Jonathan Osborne, Fsq., M.D., a well- 
known and highly esteemed physician. "He died 
at Blackrock, near Dublin, January 22, 1864; and 
was buried in a vault under St. ‘Michan's Church, 
Dublin, where (by his own desire) his coffin 
stands in an upright position. This fact, of which 
Twas moat aware, is mentioned in Dr. Belcher’s 
recent Memoir of Sir Patrick Dun, M.D., p. 52, 
n,, Dublin, 1866. Abia. 

“EARLY WRRT THOU TAKEN, Many” (3" 8. x. 
318.)—The lines which Lovrsa Gray inquires 
for are by the late Professor W. E. Aytoun, but 
where they were first pri I know not, They 
are in Dr. Holden's Fokorum Silmla, 

‘Cuan B.B 0 aes 

‘Corpus Christ College, Cambridce. 
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Salkeld’s last book-catalogue, occurs the accom- 
panying manuscript note, which it would be well 
to preserve in your pages : — 


“On the back of the title-page is the following, which 
‘may be of some interest. It is written in the handwriting 


of the time: — 

*Slaine in Ireland 

‘on yo 1ith of August, 1598, 

Capt. Bethell. 
Capt. Foslewer. 
Capt. Orelir. 
Capt. Hawes. 
Capt. Rathess, taken. 
‘Maximilian Brooke, taken. 
‘James Harrington, Som 


Sr. Henri Bagaol, Knight, 
Capt. Coroi 





Sr. Har 
Knight, 
Mr. Constable, slaine. 
Mr.“ Dawle, Comissarir, 
slaine, 
Capt. Henchow. 
‘And in all 2,800 men.’ ” 
AO.V.P. 
Queries. 


Bucker-Cnary.—In a pariah register of a vil- 
lage in Yorkshire is the following entry, made by 
the rector thereof many years ago: — 


“Memdu.—The Bucket-Chain lyes between me and 
wife, dear Sarah, Witness my hand, 





Can any one auggest the meaning of this ? 
C. 





5 

‘Trrmzs oF Botaw.—Wallis and Hodgson, in 
their histories of the county of Northumberland, 
state that the groat tithes of the of Bolam 
belonged to the Grammer-school at Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne, which was originally founded by 
omaa Horsley, who was mayor of that town 
in the reign of Henry VIII. It is not known 
whether he was one of the family of that name, 
which long had property in the parish of Bolam, 
and the heiress of which married the late Lord | 
Decies. It is feared that the will of Horsley is | 
not forthcoming, “Can any of tho correspondents | 
of “N. & Q” throw light on this matter, and say 
how or when these tithes were lost to the school? | 
They have not been restored, as all tithes should 
be, to the incumbent, as he is still only vicar, not 
rector, of Bolam. - | 


Cranuer Faurty.—1. Where can one read in; 
extenso the Act of Parliament for the restitution | 
in blood of Archbishop Cranmer’ children, passed 
in 5 Elizabeth? Only the title of the bill is 
\dents in the Col- 


printed in the statutes. 

2. Will one of your 
lege of Arme kindly refer to Vincent, No. 106, 11, 
and print the reference there contained to Anne 


‘They 
Papers, which, it is believed, would have, prov 
-noble y 





Cranmer, daughter of the Archbishop? According 
to the best pedigrees, no euch parwon existed. 


8. Sir John Harrington (in Nuge Antique, ed. 
Park, 1804, vol.ii. p. 16) mentions “ Archbishop 
Cranmer's ‘son's widow yet living—the gentle- 
woman herself being of kin to my wife, and a 
rs by name.” I am unable to discover Mrs. 
Cranmer in any pedigree of Rogers in the British 
Museum. Can any of your readers give me any 
clue to her parentage ? Tewans. 
Dar.—This word was an entire stranger to me 
until I came to reside here, where it is very 
common. The rooke are dap on the wing, ¢.¢. 
strong in fight, Young pigoons, blackbirds, &c. 
are nearly dap, i. e. full-feathered and fit for 

flight. Required, the origin of the word. 
J, WernERELL. 





Slingsby, York. 
D’Axcr Famty.—! 





. Can any of your corme- 


mndents inform me who was the dfather of 
(ajor-General Robert d’Arcy, R.E., who died 
Commandant of Chatham in 1827? From family 


tradition the following appears : — 

“Colonel d’Arcy, a branch of the Holderness family 
from Yorkshire, commanded a regiment during the Ame- 
if He was killed in action, leaving two sons, 

jor-General RE. 





Constantine, Lieut. R.A. died s. p. 
“On his voyage to America Colonel 
family were wrecked. Tost ll their 





their 
descent. After her husband was killed, Mrs. d’Arcy 
returned to England with her sons.” 

The present representative of the family is 
Colonel George Abbas Kooli d’Arcy, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Gambia, who, 
through hie mother, claims descent from Edward 
TIL. (Vide Burke's Royal Families.) 

Arms; Azure, seméa of croas croet and thre 
cinquefoi mnt. Crest: A spear broken or, 
banded gulce. a . 

2. 








10 was the father or other ancestor of 
Francis Acres) Ea, Hanover) Jamaice, who died 
Probably about 1770, and loft two daughter, 
therine and Mary?’ Arms: Az. three escallops 
argent. CacaDore. 
G. HL A. vox Ewanp ann H. Ewatp.—Are 
there two Ewalds, distinguished Oriental echolare, 
or is “G.H, A. von Ewald” the aamo person 88 
“H, Ewald”? C.O RM. 


‘Frre-anas.—In what works shall I find any 
account of the earliest manufacture and use of 
fire-arme in this or any other ad 2 

. T. Grason. 


‘Haverstock Hill. 


Franxux Mzpars.—The medals struck at 
various times to commemorate the celebrated 
be org Franklin are very Baran shops 

ference on any of them to his having been & 

i soy of them to rcasase AST 


printer P TAS 
‘U1, Abehurch Lane, EC, 
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carry their staves in one hand, while abbots car- 
ried theirs in the other. All early examples in 
which the right hand is uplifted in gesture of 
benediction, as Mn. Prcaor correctly observes, 
may be set on one side; since in them the staff, 
if held at all, must necessarily be held in the left 
«hand. When the right hand is not in benedic- 
tion, early examples generally represent both the 
hhands as’ clasped in prayer, aa in the efigy of 
‘Wykeham himeelf upon his monument; and here 
again, the staff can only rest on the arm, without 
being actually held. It docs not appear to me 
that the staff being represented resting on either 
arm is any argument in support of a theory that, 
when held in the hand, it was held in one hand 
rather than in the other. When the staff really 
does appear held in one hand, the other, not being 
in benediction, commonly holds a book. In his 
brass at Ely, Bishop Thomas Goodrich (A.D. 1554) 
holds a book and the Great Seal (he was Chan- 
cellor) in his right hand, and in his left hand he 
rasps his stafi. Bishop Peter de Rupibus, at 
inchester, (4. 1298), holds a book in bie lft 
hand; but I am not able to say whether his staff 
et remains. The only early authorities that 
Bear at all on the original question concerning 
the propriety of William of Wykeham in his 
statue holding his staff in his right hand, are the 
effigies and figures of bishops, in which the right 
hhand is not in benediction ad'the staff is sctually 
held. This reduces the authorit to compara- 
tively a very small number, and in these a uni- 
form practice certainly is not apparent. 

Effigies and other early figures of abbots have 
no voice on the subject of the bishop's staff; but 
they show a diversity of usge in the matter of 
holding their staves by abbots: and they also 
directly contradict the statement so often made, 
and again repeated in MR. Pregor’s communica~ 
tion, to the effect that “abbots generally have 
the ‘crook (of their staves) turned inwards, to 
signify that their jurisdiction was confined to 
their own monasteries ”—these effigies “ generally 
have the crook turned” outwards. 

In Stothard's excellent representation of the 
groups once in the Painted Chamber at West- 
minster—who are solemnising the coronation of 
the Confessor—the two archbishops are seen with 
their crosiors held by thelr chaplany and beld by 
them in their right hands. Of the other mitred 
figures, both bishope and abbots some certainly 
hold their staves (the crooks tuming both ways, 
in their left hands, but others must be considere: 
to hold theirs in their right hands—the figures 
are too much mutilated to, determine positively 
in more than a very few instances. I am dis- 
posed to attach more weight to the testimony of 
reprosentations of medieval prelates in energetic 
life, and in the discharge of some official duties, 
than to monumental efigien, in euch w matter a 














this act or habit of holding their pastoral staves, 
The effigies very generally were expressly de- 
signed to convey the idea of profoundly devotional 
repose ; and, accordingly, in them the official sta? 
ia more consistently shown resting on the arm, or 
placed passively in the left hand, than as if it 
were irmly in the right hand. But, on 
the contrary, as Mz. Precor happily argued, 
it seems more reasonable to place the staff in the 
right hand of the living bishop, when standing 
erect, and when not represented in the act either 
of episcopal benediction or of prayer— this bein, 
more in accordance with the symbolic nature of 
the staff, as a shepherd, unless left-handed, would 
not carry it in his left hand among his flock.” A. 
uniform usage in early examples of course would 
be conclusive ; but in the absence of any approach 
to such uniformity, the pastoral argument, if not 
decisive on the general question, at least seems to 
be of sufficient authority to justify Mr. Scott. 
Cuarres Boursi.. 
In a former article (3"S. x. $20) I maintained 
that the proper way to represent an abbot, and 
also a bishop, is to place his crosier in his left 
hand. I founded my assertion on the fact, that it 
is placed in the deft hand of each at their respec- 
tive benediction and consecration. Surely the 
Church intended by this ceremony to indicate the 
manner of holding the crosier. But Mr, Jom 
Praor, Jun., argues, at the second reference, 
that when a bishop is not rej nted in the act 
of blessing, it seems reasonable to place it in his 
right; as a shepherd, unless left-handed, would 
not it in his left hand for use among the 
flock, ‘Bor that matter, T eliove I have soon 
er i eir crooks quite as o! in 
Spee oe ey 
rally take them in their right hands when th 
wanted to hook a sheep. If, however, the Churcl 
had meant the crosier to be carried in the right 
hand, she would have so placed it at a bishop's 
consecration; but the truth is—and here I adduce 


another argument which, in my opinion, is con- 
clusive—a bishop never does hold the crosier in 
his right hand, If Mz. Pragor had witnessed 


any solomn Catholic ceremonals, he would know 
as I do, from so many times ausisting at pontifical 
functions, that, whenever the bishop assumes the 
crosier, he always holds it in his left hand. He 
walks in procession, he addresses the faithful, he 
gives his bencdiction, always with the crosier in 
his left. hand, When the Gong ia sudg at High 
Mass, indeed, he holds it before him with both 
hands; but, bo it noted, he never holds it in his 
right hand alone. Surely, then, the proper way to 
represent either an abbot or a bishop is with the 
crosier in the left hand. 








Tam quite aware that, in otrict language, the 
cramer Sypues We the ew COAL 
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Eng. Cye. Now compare Wood (i. col. 568), who, 
after mentioning his plays, goes on: Sover 
other things were expected of the said young poet, 
but by indulging himself too much with the 
liberal conversation of his admirers (a thing inci- 
dent to poets), brought him to an untimely end.” 
OF his dissipation more than enough may be found 
in Winstanley and elsewhere ; whilst e himself 
refers pretty plainly to his extravt , and the 
difficulties into which it led him, in “A Parley 
with ‘his Empty Purse” (Poems p. 125). | The 
‘statement as to the place of his death and the 
date of his burial is the same in Wood as in the 
Eng. Cyc. ; but Wood names the friend (Will. 
Stafford) at whose house he died, and the site of 
his grave and monument. The inscription on the 
monument—given by Bridges in his account of 
Blatherwick church’ (Hist. of North, ii, 280)— 
records the fact stated in the Eng. Cyc., that it 
‘was erected by Sir Christopher Hatton. 

Par. 2 is a list of Randolph's writings. It states 
that his “Poems, Translations, and Play 

iblished in London, 4to, 1634.” This 

ave not seen, but the title and date are given by 
Watt (Bib, Britt) and. Lowndes (Bib. Manual). 
The “ Poems, with the Muses’ ing-Glass, and 
Amyntas, Oxfotd, 4to, 1688,” is the edition of the 
poss collected after T. Randolph's death by his 

other, and ia in the British Museum. In proof 
that “there have been several other editions pub- 
lished since, both in London and at Oxford,” it 
‘will be enough to cite the “5th edition corrected, 
London, 1664”; and the “6th edition, with addi- 
tions, Oxford, 1668"—both of which are in the 
British Museum. In the Museum are also all 
the editions of the separate plays mentioned in 
this paragraph. No easter odition of any play is 
in the Museum library, nor is any mentioned by 
‘Watt or Lowndes. But oven if Mn. CaRew 
Hazurrr should have discovered any, it will not 
convict the Eng. Cyc. of error; for while the 
article gives the dates according to known copies, 
it does not assert that none earlier exist. That 
The Prodigal rand Cornelianum Dolium 
“have been attributed to Randolph,” even Mr. 
Cansw Haztart will not have the hardihood to 

ny, 

Par. 3 comprises a classification and brief criti- 
ciam of Randolph’s poems. With these poems 
‘we have deemed it proper to renew our acquaint- 
‘ance, and write with the Oxford edition before 
us, 'As we anticipated, we find the classification 
strictly accurate. The criticism we should be in 
the main ready to adopt; but in question of 
criticism it will bo enough to any that 6 com- 
parieon of the opinions with the poems themselves 
shows clearly that the writer had read the works 
on which he comment 

To sum up. Our examination has proved that, 
for the article “Randolph,” the biographical de- 

















tails were derived from the best and not from 
second-hand authorities; that for every statement 
there is sufficient authority; that every opinion 
is founded upon an examination of the works 
criticised, 
Mr. Carew Haztirr asserts, that “in one 
sph there are almost as many blunders as 
ines.” There are three paragraphs: the let has 
13 lines; the 2nd, 10; the 3rd, 15. Let Mz. W. 
Carew Hazzrrr take his choice of the three, and 
show in it “almost as many blunders as lines,” 
or—he knows the alternative. 





ST, BARBARA: LETTERS IN COATS OF ARMS. 
(8% 8. x. 201, 339, 340.) 


St. Barbara was the patroness of all things 
connected with missile weapons and their re- 
sults, In the changes introduced as to the im- 
plements of destruction, when artillery became, 
Instead of bows and arrows, guns with powder 
and shot, then her patronage was transferred to 
the new invention, and to all connected with 
it, such as explosions of gunpowder, &.; in 
this she held a twofold place, as the pro- 
tectress from harm, and as the one suj to 
render missiles prosperous. ‘Thus 2 powler maga- 
tine is especially supposed to be under her tate- 
lage, and her image there placed gives its name to 
the magazine itself. When thus worshipped she 
is considered responsible for every thing arising 
from the carelessness of artillerymen; and the 
presence of her image authoriees, in a manner, their 
Tecklessness. This is just as the image of St. 
‘Antony in an Italian stable is supposed not only 
to protect the horses from sickness, and the effects 
of the ill-treatment which they too often receive 
from their owners, but also to be a safeguard 
against all robberies in the place. However power 
less the image of St. Antony is, the light kept 
burning before it prevents some petty thefte; and 
‘there are those who, though Sher do not dread 
sinning in the sight of God, are afraid so to do in 
the presence of St. Antony. But St, Barbara 
affords no euch collateral protection; for a light 
in a powder-megazine would only add to the 
danger. Before the invention of fire-arms the 
feast of St. Barbara must have been celebrated 
with far less of noisy demonstration than was the 
case at Rome, Dec. 4, 1845, when I was an eye 
and ear witness. The procession of the guild of 
St. Barbara went with repeated volleys of fire- 
arms to a small church (bearing, I think, her 
name), where mass was celebrated in the midst of 
boisterous demonstrations and firing all round the 
doors. It seemed to me that the celebrant must 
have been disturbed by the great and tnereasing 
noise; he was an bishop, whose mitre 
been Very conspicuous in the procession, tt be 
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well-known politician. The first of these in point of 
date (judging from the execution of the engraving) 
is that of Richard Wilks: Paly of 8, or and gu. on 
a chief or 3 lozenges gu. impaling, Az. a chevron 
erminois between 8 ships’ anchors or. The arms 
of John Wilkes, Esq., are represented as—Or, a 
chevron ea. between 3 eagles’ heads erased at the 
neck, proper. Crest, on a mound vert, a crose-bow 
erect, proper, crossing the stock of the bow a 
ribbon or label. Motto, “Arcui meo non con- 
fido.” M.D. 


Arnorrtes (8" S. x. 198,)—In The Times of 
the 14th Nov. there is a very learned and interest- 
ing article on this subject, in reference to whi 
I venture to elucidate more clearly two topics 
mentioned in the opening phe. It was a 
common superstition amongst the ancient heathen 
nations, that their temple idols had fallen from 
heaven, like the image of Diana in Acta, xix. 35, 
which ‘was not an aerolite, but an elegantly sculp- 
tured statue. The word for statue, indeed, does not 
occur in the Greek, but is inserted in the margin, 
8 waiderstood. Thus Euripides, in describing 
another heaven-fallen image of the same goddess 
in her famous temple at Tauris — Avwerds &yaua, 
odpares wéonua.—Iphig. Taur. 977. And again, 
Pliny’s evidence is decisive on the subject, thet 
tho image was made of ebony, or, according to 
the Consul Mucianus, of the vine. (L.xvi. c. 79.) 

The fardam of the Phoenicians were serolites, 
and worshipped as heaven-fallen—Avorerot [?]; but 
these again must be distinguished from the pyra- 
midal or conical symbols of Baal, framed of stone 
or metal, and of which the ancient Irish relics 
(misnamed bells) are probably genuine examples, 
and thus corroborative of the ancient existence of 
sun-worship in Ireland. See “Round Towers,” 
3" S. ix. 497. iL 

Dublin, 

Gazeno (8S. x. 852, 404.) —I agree with 

our various correspondents that this is a mock 
tin word, contrived from the verb “to gaze.” 
There is a tower on a hill, not far from where I 
am writing, which commands an extensive pros- 
Rects and it used t9 be vulgar called, gazebo, 

'e must, however, be somewhat guarded in ac- 
cepting hasty derivations. I was once talking to 
‘a person about the well-known motto of the Duke 
of Leinster, Crom-a-boo, and observing that I 
understood that it meant “I will burn.” Upon 
which my friend seemed to have auddenly caught 
an original idea, and observed, with perfect self- 
satisfaction: “O yes: I sce, from the Latin 
Cremabo, ‘I will barn.” F.C, Husenaern. 

I an old print by Bunbury, published in 
1779 called the “ Delight of Iaington, 
sort of lookout, or summer-house 
of steps in a emall suburban 
tented, and styled.» Gasebo. 











en, is 


as ib probable, 


eh | dichum. If my 


of Islington,” in which 
Len eae | 





the name is derived from the verb to gaze, whence 
its singular termination in “bo,” and doses any 
analogous word exist?“ Bopeep ” of m ce- 
Tebrity, and the namo of a railway station at 
ings is synonymous. 
Tuomas E, Wixsixetoy, 
Several dents have satisfactorily ex- 
plained the meaning of this word, which 1 was 
‘surprised to find your querist Mn. HowLert (p.352) 
hed never beard till lately. Ite etymology ccems 
undetermined, but I think it must be a mere cor- 
ruption of “Gazo-about.” ‘The Germans have an 
exactly analogous term for a proapect-house, Sieh- 
i suggestion be correct, the accent 
should be laid on the first syllable of the word; 
but Worcester, in his Dictionary, places it on the 
second, and adds another e, ‘ Gazeebo—a sort of 
summer-house, #0 contrived as to afford a view of 
the surrounding country ; ‘a word of trivial coin 
Smart.” No doubt Lorp LyrrEutor's re- 
mark, that Gazebo was always used in ridicule, is 
correct, Tho readers of Miss Edgeworth’s Tales 
‘will recall Araminta’s friend Nat. Gazebo. 
JaxDEs. 
Inquiries have recently been made as to the 
nature of « gusebo. One P. Decker, 1700, pub- 
“ Gothic Architecture Decorated, consisting of a large 


Concourse of Temples Banqueting, Summer and Green- 
houses, Gazebos, Alcoves, Faced, Garden and Umberllox 


Seats, Terminaries, &c.” 
Ww. 4H. 


“Tue Prre or Tosacco” (3" S. x. 331.)—The 
Pipe of Tobacco is one of the rarest effusions of 
poetical imitation I ever met with. Dr. Jobnson 
is said to have entertained the highest opinion of 
the author, Mr. Isaac Hawkins Browno, whose 
poem on the immortality of the soul he deemed 
8 work of eminent ability and reasoning. I once 
heard the accomplished gentleman who now 
poseosses Mr. Hawkins Browne's family sont, 
near Bridgenorth, t the humorous verses of 
hie predecessor among the charming groves he 
created, and shall not easily forget the satire and 
wit of this inimitable poem. 

‘nomas E. WINNINGTON. 

Essays rx Vense, PRINTED IN THE YEAR 1769 
(8 8. x. 802.)—In answer to this query, I sond 
an extract from the MS. of my forthcoming “ Dic 
tionary of the Anonymous and Pscudonymous 
Literature of Great Britain.” 

., ys in Verse. By John Maclaurin, Lord Ds 
horn, Printed in the year mpeouxix. Octavo.” oe 
“These eesay 


rtable 





‘Advocates’ Libeary. +S 
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HEPBURN, EARL OF BOTHWELL, AND HIS 


PARAMOURS. 


Mr, Froude (History of Elisabeth, vol. iit p. 2) 
says, that Margaret Douglas, wife of Sir Walter 
Seott of Buccleuch, and cousin of Morton, had 
been, like her sister Lady Rerea, one of tho many 
mistresses of this notorious man; and that she 
was accused, in the anonymous placard affixed to 
the Edinburgh Tolbooth on the second eveni: 
after Darnley’s murder, charging Bothwell an 
his satellite Sir James Balfour with the deed, of 
‘using witcheraft to procure Queen Mary’s assent 
tothe crime, If eo, it is a curious fact that her 
mother-in-law, the previous Lady Buccleuch, 
Dame Janet Beaton, the heroine of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, bad also been too intimate with 
Bothwell. For this charge we have the high 
authority of Mr. Riddell, who tells us (Remarks 
on Scotch Peerage Law, 1833, p. 185, note) that, 
besides obtainin, 

a divorce from fer first husband, Simon Preston, 
younger of Craigmillar, on the ground that, be- 

fore their marriage, “honorabilis vir Walterus Scot 
de Balcleuch carnaliter cognovit dictam Janetam,” 
‘&c., Janet, after the death of Walter, her second 
husband (slain in 1652), is charged in @ process in 
1659 (Act. Dom. Cone, et Seas., vol. xix.) with 


ns.% | liaison between the younger Lady Buccleuch 





at her own instance (1), in 1543, | 


“being quietly mariet, or hand-fast,”* to the 
profigato Bothwell, ir. Riddell aleo refers to 
the above-noticed placard, as charging her with 
witchcraft in relation to Darnley's murder. 
‘Now, has there been no confusion made by the 
historian of Elizabeth between these two ladie 
Inthe acandalous reports cited in Mr. Froude’s pag 
G31, 71), from letters betwoen Drury and Cecil, 
“the Lady Buccleuch” simply is mentioned; and 
while th elder lady is clearly open to Mr. Froude’s 
accusation of immodesty, the fair fame of the 
younger has not hitherto, so far as I know, been 
| impugned. | She is named an oxceutrx in the 

will of her husband “ Walter Scot of Branxholm, 

Knight,” who died in 1674, aged probably not 
much above thirty, which shews that they were 
on good terms before his death; and as he left a 
family by her—one of whom, Margaret Scot, was 
old enough to be also named an exocutrix with 
her mother—these facts seem to exclude a4 

ani 

Bothwell. 


‘No doubt the ecclesiastical records of the time 
exhibit an appalling amount of profligacy among 
all ranks ; but it would be a remarkable circum- 
stance indeed, if both mother and daughter-in-law 
had been guilty of such flagrant derelictions of 
duty with the same man ; and some farther evidence 
seems necessary heforo implicating both. 

‘Who was the husband of Lady Reres, said to 
be the sister of the younger Lady Buccleuch ? 
The latter, I rather think, was the niece of the 
Regent Morton, not his cousin. ANeLo-Scorus. 








EARLY QUAKERISM. 


‘At a time when the former pec of the 
« Society of Friends” are fast monging into the 
observances of the Christian world in general, it 
may not be uninteresting to recordin the pages of 
“N.& Q” 9 fow examples of the severe dis- 
cipline which prevailed amongst the early fol- 
lowers of George Fox. Although none of the 
self-accusations which I have to record are such 
as would raise the finger of reproach in any 
Ghrstian community of the o present day, yot litle 
more than contury and s half ago thoy called for 
the bie sealed repentance of the fault, 
reading aloud in the Quaker congregation suc 
«Papers of Condemnation ” aa these which fol- 
low, and of which I have still a fow more, if the 
pages of “N. &Q.” aro opened to the present 
contributior 
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Tar Cauparncr axp Grose Eprrtoxs or 
SmaxesrEane, — May I beg you to correct two 
exrors in your present volume, which have  refer- 
ence to the Globe and Cambridge editions of 
Shakespearo? The firet is at p. 41, where the 
editors are called Messrs. Clark and White in- 
stead of —— Clark and Wright. The other is on 
Pp. 427, 428, where the editors of the Globe 

ition are three times called “ Aldivand Wright” 
instead of “ Clark end Wright.” 

W. Aupis Waront. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Brackertars Farat Vesrens.—For particulars 
of this 20 far well-known episode in our history 
see Collier's Hist. of Eng. Dram, Poetry, i. 430, 
and Sir Symonds D'Ewes’ Autubiog., i. 238. Se- 
veral contemporary tracts upon the subject exist, 
and it is, indeed, of a curious collection of those, 
formed at the period, that I have to say some- 
thing. First in the volume occurs Something 
toritten by Occasion of that Fatall and memorable Ac- 
cident in the Black Friers, Sc. Printed x.exxtrr. 
Ato, 16 leaves. On the title of this the original 
purchaser and annotator has written, immediately 
under the printed date, “Novomb. 10,” thus in- 
dicating the day on which ho bought the tract, 
and on which it was probably-published, Above 
tho imprint he has written this criticism: “Tho 
Authour of this Treatise semeth not to haue been 
a schollr, or of any great iudgment, for beside his 
many yncharitable speeches, hee doth not alwaies 

sence.” The writer was evidently a stranger 
to him. A later owner has added underneath 
“ Cujus juditio?” 

fe come now to the second article, The Fatall 
Vesper, $c. London, printed by John Haviland for 
Richard Whitaker, 1623, 4to, 26 leaves. The 
‘same person, upon the last page, notes : — 

“T am informed by the worshipfal M, Thomas Smith 
of Bow Lane, that besides those persons here recited was 
one Mr. Walsted of Oxfordshire, gentleman (who coming 
‘yp to London wt a resolute purpose to disherite his eldest 
sonne who was a prostetant | sic) was drawne ynto this 
exercise, and there perisshed, before hec had effected what 
hee had determined to do. Novem. x. h. 11, a.m.” 

W. Carew Hazuirz, 








“Nr vox x1 vavme” I have never met 
compromised in the writings of our neighbours, 
but I cannot vouch for as much in our own Eng- 
lish tongue. On the contrary, in the very beat of 
‘our periodicals for style in composition, the pro- 
per rule of the language is hardly ever observed ; 
and even in euch publications as The Times, The 
Saturday Review, and the most popular magazines, 
you find (almost invariably) the negative neither 
followed by or instead of rior. Neither the au- 
thor or reader; neither the or Commons is 
the usual phraseology, and yet both euphony and 





' strength of meaning require the or! How would 
| the French Ni Lun ou Paxtre look ? 

Betwict and beticcen, another misuse of words, 
seems to have become uaiversal. The very sen— 
sible part of speech, among, bas been discarded ; 
and wo have the partition of any number of arti- 
cles or amount of money among any number of 
j Persons, described as being between them. The 

reward of five pounds was distributed between the 
eighteen men, and meaning that it was indeed 
apportioned ainong them, not divided by two as 
if they were two tailora, 

The honest word both is also getting into a false 
position. I read the other day that both the jury, 
the judge, and the public were satisfied; ‘with 
which I was not. 


‘Tue Paruiasent oF Kitxexsy.—Mr. Bright, 
in his recent specch on the wrongs of Ireland, 
alluded to the celebrated Parliament of Kilkenny, 
held in the reign of Edward III. In Burton's 
History of the Royal Hospital, Kilainham, we 
ind — 

“John Je Archer, who was Prior and Lord Chancellor 
this year (1341)... 22. ‘This prior was entrusted with 
a Commission to Edward III. from a Parliament held in 
Kilkem ‘aying that several grievances might be re- 
dressed. 

This John lo Archer was probably a near kins- 
man of Thos. le Archer, Grand Prior of the same 
Ordor (Hospitallers) in England. Jat-a. 


Music-B0ok DEDICATED To THE B. V. Mary.— 
“N. & Q” hns already recorded the titles of 
several works dedicated to God. Looking over a 
list of books on the back of a pamphlet iseued by 
Meser. Richardson of Derby, dated 1846, I saw 
the following announcement : — 

“Sacre Blusic dedicated to the ever blessed Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God. By her most unworthy suppliant, 
Witiias Nuoext SkELLY 2.6" 

This may be as curious to some readers of 
“N.& Qos it appeared, when frst met with to 





Busner HeatH. 





eas Be 








Eantr_Cocrxerisxt, — In the preamble of the 
statute 1 Ric, IIL. cap. 8, occurs “werry necessite”” 
for “very necessity.” 'On one of the bells at 
‘Wivelafiald, Sussex, is “ Wox” for “Vox.” Mr. 
Fowler has alluded to this in the Gentleman's 
“Magazine, Sept. 1885. W.C.B. 


Corrovs Errrari mx A CauRcHYARD Ix Cax- 
DRIDGESHIRE.— 
“ Here lies the dust of MArcaret Gwrx, 
‘Who was so very pure within, 
"That she chipp’d the shell of her 
‘And hatch'd herself a cherubim.” 
Tho above hus appeared in collection gtr 
markable epitaphs appended to Mr. Hare's Epi- 
aphe for Country Churchyards; but it maybe 
interesting to wme Who we eodous Wo we 


earthly skin, 
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of e dog that was buried near the statue of Jupi- 
ter. The paragraph begit 

« Here lies the great Roldano, the dog of Prince Andria 
Doris, which for his great fidelity and benevolence was 
deserving of this memory. . . . . Tt was no ordinary cur 
that ree ived this interment, but a dog of 500 crowns per 





‘What is the meaning of this? E, Parrirr. 
Eaxine Great Scnoor. —Of this once famous 
educational establishment nothing now survives, 
I believe, but the name. Those twin foundations, 
‘King’s College and the London University, dim- 
its glory, and finally extinguished it. In my 
‘time (nearly forty years ago) the alumni fell little 
short of four hundred. Dr. Nicholas, a veritable 
Qe was then the head-master. The late 
Mr. Thackeray, I have been told, always pre- 
served a most lively recollection of his severity, 
and has somewhere satirised him under the sobri- 
quet_ of “Dr, Swishbombe.” In which of his 
‘works does this occur? Among his contempo- 
varies were Sir Henry Rawlinson, of Assyrian 
fame, and, I think, the present Dean of Westmin- 
sie Besides these, ‘hat men of mark received, 
wholly or partially, their education at Ealing? 
The names bey including a bishop rel 
have been mentioned to me from time to time; 
but, failing to profit by the hint conveyed in your 

epigraph, I am at a loss to recover them.  ‘W. 
Pestxsvtar War: FRexcn PRISONERS IN 
Great Bartars.— Where can I obtain information 
regarding the laws affecting the detention of 
French prisoners of war between 1810 and 1815, 
and the places at which such prisoners were sta- 
tioned, particularly in the vicinity of Berwick-on- 

‘Tweed, and along the East Borderland ee ae 








Glasgow. 
Herapic Querres.— Who bears, Or, a chevron 


ermine, between 3 pheons 2 and'1 (colour of | 


pheons not marked)? and who bears, Ermine, on 
a canton gules in sinister chief, a crescent argent? 
T have an engraving of 
“The Atchievement of Le Seneschal de Buxton, Senes- 
chal of Bordeaux, temp. Ric. 1], Vide Annals of Gi 
cony. Taken from the Priory of Bungay temp. Hen. VIIL, 
presented to this work by Sir Robert Buxton, Bart.” 
I want to know from what work this is taken, 
Jou Davipsox. 
Cotorst J. R. Jacksox, — Can any one inform 
me of the date of the death of the late Col. J. R. 
Jackson, F.R.S., and once Secretary to the Royal 





Geographical Society ; and also let me know what 
Christian names his initials represent? — “Aauets. 
Dublin, 


Tae Mace ix Amenics.—Will any of your 


Petition corresponding to the Speaker of the 
fouse of Commions ¢ Jayree, 

Marrtaxp Fastty.—Will any one tell me 
where I can see a Re igree of the Maitlands, Earls 
of Lauderdale? The period to which I wish to 
refer is the middle of the eighteenth century. 
‘The Poerages to which I have referred give a very 
mengre account of the issue of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth earls; and I cannot leam from’ them 
that any descendant of this family named Isa- 
della tta was born about 1735. E. W. 


Crenica Marors.— It is stated in Glove 
Hidory of Derbyshire, ii. 565, that the Rev. C. 
Hope was five times Mayor of Derby. Is not th 
8 mre, ifnot unique, instanc of wclvial mayor? 








Lorn Mounterey.—An Irish gentleman, a 
native of Galway, resided in London in the noig! 
bouthiood of Bedford Row (believed to be Prince 
Street, No. 8), at the end of the last century, at 
some period antecedent to the year 1788. Ile was 
in limited circumstances, professed the Roman 
Catholic faith, and called himself simply by his 
family name, “Mr. O'Kelly.” By his intimate 
friends he was invariably designated “Lord Mount, 
grey.” His plate (as I learn from an eye witness) 
‘bore @ coronet, and the following arms: Az. two 
Hions arg. chained, or, supporting a tower, three 
turreta of the second,’ Crest, an Enfield, vert. 

Can any one kindly afford’ information respect- 
ing him, and especially as to the nature of his 
tile? ‘Tero is to meniion of such in any extinct 
Peerage that I have seen. CL. 

Newaanker ov 1791.—Can any reader of your 
valuable miscellany acquainted with the Turf en- 
lighten me on the following subjects? In the 
month of October, 1791, a horse named “ Escape” 
ran at Newmarket upon two occasiuns, whose 
formances gave rise to much angry discussion, 
and it is said to some unpleasant disputes. I 
trish not only to know the pedigreo of Escape,” 
but where I shall find some account of what 
transpired relative to his runnings at that date. 
| Unhappily Mr. Jesse, in hie recent work on The 
| Reign of George Ii. has not alluded to this 
j memorable transaction. Perhaps your venerable 
| correspondent Epuvxp Lawtmat Swirre, Eeq., 
| may be able to furnish come memorabilia of this 
| occurrence. Tho ex parte statements in Sam. 
| Chifney's 











Genius Genuine are known to me. 
Equtso. 
| Morzice axp Trxox.— Will any reader of 
| “N.&Q,,” connected with architecture, be kind 
enough to state what is the oldest historical knov 
‘ledge we have of mortice and tenon, as  con- 





dents, acquainted with the House of | trivance for strength, in structures of etane® Axe 
Representatives, inform me whether a mace is | they mentioned in ancient watnors on wder- 
exhibited before the official who occupies the | ture? Mao, in what authors? 
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imagine its doing much good. Neither ean I un- 
derstand the date above given without further 
help. ‘The author died in 1740; but, according to 
Chalmers's Biog. Dict. the discourse was pub- 
lished in his life, and had a severe sentence passed 
on it by Convocation, which I suppose must be 
taken as a proof that it was regarded as a serious 
production. If 20, I can only repeat my astonish- 
ment that such a production could ever have been 
esued. Tut want more light on tho subject, if 
any of the readers of “N. & Q.” hns it to bestow. 

Fnaxcts TRENCH. 








Islip Reetory. 

[This cetcbrated treatise of Bishop Hare was first pub- 
lished anonymously in the year 1714, soon after his re- 
turn fom Holland, and was s0 very popular, that iu the 
‘year 1769 it had passed through cleven editions. It was, 
accounted! the finest specimen of irony in the language ; 
and, if we except Hondly’s Dedication to the Pope, which 
came out shortly after, no pi has probably 

ince appeured which would not suffer by a comparison. 

‘Some persous affected not to understand hisn ; they were 
disposel to take his irony in earnest, and forward to 
whisper suspicions and discontent in the ears of the Con- 
‘yooation, ‘The censure of the Lower House of Convoea- 
tion in the month of August, 1714, is printed in some 
editions. Dr. Hare had clearly stated it to be his object, 
by showing the discouragements attending the study of 
the Scriptures, to impress on individuals and religious 
societies the important duty of removing these discou- 
ragements. His concluding remarks abundantly evince 
his sincerity, and are uttered in a tone of seriousness, and 
with a concern for the interests of religious knowledge, 
which it would scem impossible to misapprehend. “ With 
all the merit of this beautiful satire,” says Bishop War- 
believe that had the author foreseen that the 
liberty which animates this fine-turned piece of railery 
have given scandal to any good man, be would 
have made abatement in the vigour of his wit and argu- 
ments.” 

‘The poblication of this satiro did not retard the pro- 
motion of Dr. Hare, A turn of the tide on the accession 
of George If. in the anti-Hoadleian direction, led to the 
Promotion af Hare and Sherlock to the sces of St. Asaph 
and Bangor, who had both distinguished themselves in 
the controversy against Hoadly, and had both of them, 
together with Dr. Moss, been dismissed in 1718 from 
chaplaincies at court “by the strength of party proju- 
dices.” ‘The part which Mare had taken, who was then 
Dear: of Worcester, kad drawn upon him a severe easti- 
gation from Headly, in a treatise entitled The Dean of 
Worcester atl the same, &e.] 






























Poren-Provan.—In January, 1549, the Privy 
Council ordained for a fort to be erected at In- 
vers, that within the Lothians every plough of 
eight oxen should furnish one man, provided with 
ick, mattock, shule, and spade, to work thereat 
for six days, and each potch-plough should furnish 


| 





| tion required of the clergy. 


ttco men, A plough-gate, bove-gate, ox-gate, 
carrugate, was seventy acres. Every farm or part 
of a farm extending to seventy acres furnished one 
man, What was the potch-plough ? 

Sera Warr. 


[So far from a plough-gate being of the definite extent 
of seventy acres, it varies from twenty-six acres, “ where 
seythe and plough may gang;” according to ancient esti 
mate in the Merse, and even a less extent in other dis 
tricts, up to 700 acres, and in certain cases much more: 
in Lanarkshire, under the Statute Labour Acts for that 
county of the 12th and 14th Geo, IIT. 

A potch-plough was one common to a certain number of 
Iusbandi, or husbandmen, of the great monastic houses: 
“Each tenant of a husbandland kept two oxen, and six 
united their oxen to work the common plough.” See 
Scotland in the Middle Ages, by Cosmo Innes, Esq. 
p. 139, 

‘The uncertainty as to the general extent of a plough- 
gate is well exemplified by Sir Walter Scott, in the twelfth, 
chapter of the Heart of Midlothian —4 This is the inform- 
ation of Mungo Marsport, of that ilk, against Capt. Lack- 
land, for coming on his lands of Marsport with hawks, &c. 
+ + » he, the said defender, not being ane qualified person in 
terms of the statute, 1621, that is not having ane plough- 
‘gate of lund, Now the defences proponed say that, now 
constat at this present, what is a plough-gate of land? 
whilk uncertainty is sufficient to clide the conclusions of 
the libel.”} 


‘Hour.res.— What is the precise authority for 
regarding the Homilies as exponents of the doc- 
trine of the Church of Englond? And have any 
Homilies been “set forth” by authority (if 80, 
by what authority?) since the passing of the 
Caroline Act of Uniformity P 








Frurves Eccresiz. 

[The precise authority for regarding the Homilies as 
exponents of the doctrine of the Church of England is 
thus forcibly stated by Bishop Jebb, in The Homiliee 
Cinsidered, Dublin, 1836, 8v0: “ Were T asked the ques 
tion, whether the clergymen of the Church of England 
subscribe to the doctrines of the Homilies, as well as to 
the Articles of Religion, I should in sincerity and truth 
be obliged to reply, most undoubtedly not. [This was 
also the opinion of Dr. Hey, Norrisian Lect, iv. 468.) 

















| Neither at ordination, nor upon collation or institution to 


Denefices, nor at any other period, is any such subscrip- 
And here on the ver 
threshold of the subject, we cannot help remarking a broad 
distinction in the degree of authority attributed by our 
Church to the Liturgy, the Articles, and the Books of 
Homilies, respectively. ‘To the Liturgy all clergymen 
declare their unfeigned assent and consent. To the 
Articles they are obliged solemnly to subscribe. But, 
however valuable and venerable the Homilies unques- 
tionably are, we do not find them treated with any such 
distinction ; and, by the simple fact toot vo Yodshon\n 
made for their Ving rigned, mien, or wemsly, 
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er of so doing, but because their Piles 
wwe been granted or renewed by royal charters, 
‘or by Acts of Parliament, Lantus refers to the 
ee of the University of Bologna, and those 
1d upon its model. Their customs, however, 
are not binding upon us. In this country the 
hood indicates, not only the degree, but also the 
university from which it has been obtained. The 
hoods of Masters of Arts are of black silk: when 
the degree has been conferred at the University 
‘of Oxford, the hood is lined with crimson silk; 
at Cambridge, the lining is white silk, and some- 
times black silk; at Dublin, blue silk; at Dur- 
ham Palatinate’ purplo silk; and at London 
University, the lining is russet-brown silk. 
Laxirvs says also, “The 58th Canon has no 
legal force whatever.” In reply, I remark that 
the authorized formularies of the church do not 
contain any order for the wearing of a surplice, 
except the 68th Canon. Does Leics contend 
there is no power to enforce the wearing of this 
ancient garment, the accustomed habit of the 
minister from an early date? The canons of 1604, 
excepting such as have been repealed by subse~ 
quent Acts of Parliament, are binding upon the 
clergy, and upon the Inity also during the cele- 
bration of divine service. The 58th Canon, which 
orders that every minister reading divine service, 
and administering the sacraments, shall wear a 
-surplice, enjoins that — 
‘such ministers as are graduates shall wear upon their 
sarplices, at. such times, such hoods as by the orders of 
the nniversities are agreeable to their dogress, which 
xno minister shall wear (being no graduate) under pain of 
‘suspension. Notwithstanding, it shall be fawful for such 
ministers as are not graduates to wear upon their sur- 
lls, instead of hoods, some decent tippet of blac, wo it 
not silk” 








Latcvs. 


REGISTER OF SASINES AND COMMISSARIAT 
RECORDS, GLASGOW, 
(9 8. x. 354.) 


There are two Registers of Sasines kept at 
Glasgow. 






wi 
speci 
gent 

1e House of Commons on the Writs Registration 


(Scotland) Bill of last Session (Appendix, No. 8, 
- 204). It was the intention, I believe, of the 





late Marquis of Bute to have printed an abri 
ment of this Register as a contribution ies 
Maitland Club. It is kept permanently in Glas- 


gow. 

2, The Particular Register of Sasines “for the 
whole lands lyand within the boundes of the 
Sherifdome of Renfrew and Baronie of Glasgow” 

lished by the Act 1617, c. 16, In this Re- 
gister may be recorded deeds and instruments 
Felative to property within the prescribed limits 
held fou or bleuch.” ‘The volumes are filled up in 
Glasgow and transmitted to the General Register 
House, Edinburgh, as soon as completed, where 
they are preserved. The relative Minuto-books 
are the chief guide to its contents, An Index of 
names of places commencing in 1780 was begun 
by the late Mr. Thomas Thomson, and carried on 
until 1880. I think that perhaps this Index has 
been printed, but it hae not been published. 
There ia algo an Index of Persone and an Abri 
ment of the Sasines, beginning with the year 1780. 
‘These, however, aro several years in arrear. ‘The 
official searchers are understood to have private 
indices. 

The principal Commissariat Records are: — 

1. The Register of Testaments, commencing in 
the fifteenth century, and continued until the pre- 
sent time. ‘The greater part of it is in the General 
Register House, and there is a useful Chronological 
In to it in MS. 

2. The Act Book of Court. 

3. The Register of Decreets. 

‘These aro both in the General Register House. 
There is no Index to either of them. 

4, Tho Register of Deeds, commencing in 1585, 
and ending about forty years since. ‘This Register 
and the relative deeds are preserved in the Sheriff 
Cletk’s Office in Glasgow. 

Literary searches can be made on certain con 
ditions in any of tho Registers in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow without payment of fees. D. M. 









FERT: ARMS OF SAVOY. 
(8 S. ix. 400, 476; x. 16.) 

Mr. Woopwarp might have made his case a 
good deal stronger if he had quoted freely from 
pe ae Se Vertot. This Se of bea I 
speak with great respect, 1 length of sayin, 
that Amadfs the Great ould not have been 
the relief of Rhodes, and attempts to show tho 
necessity of his absence by dates; alleging the ou- 
thority of “les historiens contemporains,” whom 
he neither quotes nor mentions by name.’ Healso 

ives Guichenon as an authority in the margin. 
do not quote him, because space is so valuable 

in “N. & Q.” that the Editor has requested wa 

to curtail this paper, Wot 1 gre the teense, 
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These questions have to be answered by any- 
body whe thinks it worth while to repeat the 
language of Guichenon. I will only add that 
Ginanni, in bis L’ Arte det Blasone, tells the story 
at length, and gives both coats, saying — 

“Sopra il tutto uno Scudetto di Sevoja antica d’ argento 
con un’ Aquila spiegata, di nero, coronata del medesimo ; 
© supra il tutto def tuito, nel cuore dell’ Aquila, di Sa- 
tnja moderna, di rosso con la croce d’ argento.” 

I beg therefore, for myself, to confirm the ac- 
count which I gave in reply to Mr. Davrpson 
(BS. ix. 400), and I hope that. the enlarged 
statement which J give to-day will be satisfactory 
to those gentlemen who are stated by the Editor 
(3S. ix. 401) to have given similar replies. 

‘Mr. Woopwarp (3 8. ix. 47) says: — 

“The United Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus is 
not only ‘occasionally heard of but is frequently con- 
ferred by the King of Italy at the present day.” 

That the order is frequently conferred, and is 
still only occasionally heard of, is in fact very 
much my statement, only that I have not taken 
the trouble to ascertain whether it is frequently 
conferred or not. 

Dowe ever hear of it in Englend? Very likely 
any one may who chooses to inquire. But that 
is the state of things which I mean to describe. 
Tt was indeed heard of a short timo ago, as an in- 
stance of the expression “occasionally,” which I 
used, and repeat. When Rénan had published 
his lampoon on the life of our Divine Redeemer, 
the King of Piedmont sent hie order to him. It 
was heard of then throughout Europe, and in 
England. Persons attached to Christianity heard 
of the decoration with horror and contempt; but 
‘a good many people were pleased, as they were 
intended to. te, by tho exhibition of ao, rauch 
liberality of feeling in a case where our Lord 
was once more exposed to a judgment, and con- 
demned. They will no doubt have further grati- 
fications, D.P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells, 





“TIIANKS.” 

(3 S, x. 248, 324, 881.) 

of your correspondents happen to 
ts of even minor importance it is 
almost certain that they will be set right by some 
reader of “N. & Q.; and, knowing this, I am 
usually content to lock on and await the coming 
correction. It isonly because the error Iam about 
to advert to has not hitherto been corrected, but 
has instead been ennctioned by the high authority 
of F.C. If. that I venture to depart from my 
customary reserve. The mistake in question {fe 
involved’ in the representation that the word 
“Thanks,” used alone, in place of “Accept my 
thanks,”’“I give you thanks,” or come similar 
phrase, is a recent and unjustifiable innovation, 









F. C. H. anys it is only twenty years since he first 
heard the word used. Now I have heard it used 
and used it myself all my life, which dates very 
far beyond that period. “Although F. U. H. de= 
clares that he will never use the word, I would 
ask him to reflect whether he has not used, and 
may noteven now be in the habit of unconsciously 
using, both verbally and in writing, such phrases 
as ‘Many, many thanks,” or “A thousand thanks 
for your kindness.” 

‘urning to Shakespeare, I copy the followin 
instances of tho use of the word fa the way whieh 
is now objected to.as an innovation : — 

“ Sebastian. My kind Antonio, 

I can no other answer make, but thanks, 
And thanks, and ever thanks.” 
Twelfth Night, Act 111. Se, 3. 
“ Claudio, Thanks, dear Isabel.” 
‘Measure for Measure, Act II. Sc. 1. 
“ Duke. Thanks, good friend Escalus, for thy much 
goodne Ibid, Act V. Se. 1. 
“ Duke, ‘Thanks, Provost, for thy care and Lae 








“ Don Pedro. Thanks to you all, and leave ue. 
"Much Ado about Nothing, Act V. Se. 

“ Theseus, Thanks Egeus.” 
Thane eee i ‘Dream, Act I. Se. 1. 

It would be an abuse of your space to quote 
further; but I observed in the Concordance up- 
wards of twenty more examples of a like nature, 
F. C. H. says that “Thanks” is not an ellipsis, and 
illustrates his position thus : “If n Fronchman, 
stead of ‘Je yous remercie,’ says ‘’Mercie,’ it 
fan obvious ellipsis; but it would not bo auch 
he were, all at once, to begin to say “Remerci- 
mens.” But is not this done? Is not “Bien 
des remerciments” the equivalent of ‘Many 
thanks ” ? C. Ross. 

















‘TaxpEn's remarks on themonosyllable “Thanks” 
aro excellent; a conjecture may be added as to a 
possible motive for eubstituting it for “Thank 
you.” Does it not imply a polite protest (or 
caveat) that the epeaker feels no gratitude and 
acknowledges no obligation to “you,” or, retro- 
spectively, that any semblance of obligation ended 
when the ‘monosyllable was uttered, and thus he 
has not made any admission or confession tha 
{ie may be she) cares. farthing for yo 

the phrases Deo grating” and “ Attico salutem ” 
are analogous to “ Thank you,” for they record 
obligations to Deus, and a regard for Atticus; 
i.e. acknowledgments which the rival phrase 
“Thanks” coolly withholds from “you.” 

D.C.A A. 








F. C. IL may consider the use of the word 
“Thanks” for “I thank you,” to be a piece of 
affectation; but if [ recognise in his signature the 
initials of a worthy and highly Siogpie 
tary of the Roman Cetadie Chords, Wt me 
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GLASGOW. 
(3 8, x. 830, 361, 397.) 


Tho romarks both of Mr. Inviva and of C. E. D. 
tend strongly, I think, to corroborate the views 
which I have already expressed as to the deriva- 
tion of this name. 

The first-mentioned ‘gentleman agrees with me 
8 to tho first syllable glas; but he doubts the 
correctness of the etymology which I have as- 
signed to the second, though he has neither ad~ 
duced any satisfactory ground for dissent from 
my conclusion, nor supplied any hypothesis in its 

‘When he refers to the earliest form of 
the name Glasgow, as found in the charters of 
David I. and William the Lion, I marvel how he 
can entertain a doubt that Glasgu is merely the 
Gaclic version of the old British word Glaseau, 
the pronunciation of both being nearly the same, 
To the present day the Highlanders write and 
‘Pronounce the term, Glasgu; and sometimes, though 
much less frequently, Glaschu. And as, nearly a 
century and a half before the accession of David, 
the kingdom of the Strathclyde Britons had been 
incorporated with the Scottish sovereignty by 
Kenneth IIL, it appears a very natural result that 
the names of many places within that territory 
should become transmuted into Gaelic, which, 
till the accession of Malcolm Canmore in 1069, 
seems to have been the court language of 
Scotland, 


In the name Linlithgow we find another in- 
‘tance of the word cau serving as the basis of the 
composition of a topographical torm, derived from 
the ancient Britis , in Welsh, signifies 
pool or lake; Uydd, or llyth, denotes something 
Spread out ot expanded and omy as already ex- 
Plsined, means a hollow. Hore then we have the 
exposition of the name in question—* the spond. 
ing pool,” or ‘the extensive lake in the hollow” 
‘en etymology which I need not say is fully borne 
out by the situation of Linlithgow. In the char- 
ters of David I,, Linlithgow is spelled Linlitcu 
and Linlitheu; and as Glasgow is still popularly 
pronounced Glasko or Glaskie, so Linlithgow is 
rendered in the vernacular Lithko or Lithka, 

With regard to Leemahagow, I believe Mr. 
Invixo's remarks to be quite correct:: it signifies 
the enclosure or réues of St. Machutus, or Ma- 
chute (also known as St. Makagu), from the com- 
bination of his name with the British word dys, 
an enclosed place, a court or hall. But I think it 
may also be fairly questioned whether Machutus 

is not a compound with cau or chu as a 
bar C. E. D. 

As respects the etymology quoted by C. E. D. 
from Jostsline of Furness, litt reliance can be 
placed on it, as whatover weight may be given to 
the statement of the place having been originally 
styled “Cathures” and “Deschu,” it would be 








rather an arduous philological task, and a far- 
Fetched conclusion, to connect these terme with 
the modern appellation of the locality. 

Tn conclusion, I would only add to what I have 
already remarked, that if we take the meaning of 
glas to be blue or green, an interpretation of which 
in Welsh it is equally susceptible with grey, wo 
have a further confirmation of the derivation 
Glaseau, On tho opposite side of the rovine to 
St. Mungo’s Cathedral, the bank used to be dotted 
with Scotch firs or pines, and the locality (now 
occupied by the Glasgow Necropolis) was popu- 
larly kmown as the Fir Park. In ancient times the 
whole valley may have been clothed with timber 
of this description, whose foliage, as is well known, 
assumes at a distance a tinge of light blue. On 
a clear summer day the glen would, with equal 
appropriateness, be styled the blue, a8 on a misty 
morning in autumn it might be designated the 
grey ravine. D.B. 

‘Maida Vale, London. 


I had not seen the valuable remarks of D. B. 
when I wrote my suggestions as to the derivation 
of this word. I would remind D. B, however, 
and also Mr. G. V. Invixo, that glas, in Celtic, 
signifies green as well as grey: 60 that Glas-cau 
may be either the grey or the green hollow. Does 
Mr. Invrxo mean us to understand that he thinks 
it likely that the terminal gu or ghu, in Glaagu, 
represents the Celtic saint's name Machwe, of 
whatever was the form of the word, latinised 
by the monkish writers into “Machutus”P If 
so, I think it requires to be shown that at some 
time the name passed through the form of Glas- 
machu or Glasmachie. dering, however, 
that Lermahagow preserves four syllables, we have 
a0 eause to expect that Glasmachwe should be 
cut down to two. Further, can it be shown 
chat St. Machutus had any connection with 
Glaggow ? The derivation of Lesmahagow, from 
che Norman-French, is somewhat atartling.  Per- 
haps Mz. Invino will inform us at what peri 
she Britons of Strthelyde, or the inbabitanta 
of any part of Scotland, spoke that language. 
Bettie scholars. know that. Lew, oF Ziot, signifies 
‘a garden,” equivalent to the Saxon Garth; and 
is found in many other Gaelic names, such aa 
Lismore, Lesmoir, Lessuden, Lesmuriie, Les- 
rendrum, &¢. 

T have no books at hand for reference, other- 
wise I should have wished, before concluding 
ihese remarks, to have searched that invaluable 
work, the Originee Parochiales, for the Celtic form 
of St. Machutus. OE 








Since my former communication, it occurred tome 
that as Count Hersart de la Villemarqué’s edition ~ 
of the intramural Celtic bards of the aixth century, 
Les Bardes Bretons du Vir Sisley Ss ws, 
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licensed June 29, 1660, as by Thomas Rendall, a 
corruption of the poet's name, which occurs else- 
where. 

7, ‘The Cornctianum Dolivin has certainly been 
attributed to this writer, but it is ae certainly, I 
should eny, not his; and it ought to have been 
mentioned that for some years past the author- 
ship has been claimed for cnother pen. 

Tarn unable to detormino to what, extent my 
being a “comparatively young man” has to do | 
with the matter; but in iny career, though short, 
T have paid as close attention to Karly English 
Literature as most people, whether old or young. 

W. Carew Hazuarr. 





Heratpic Syauors np APFrvities, Horxs iv 
Henaxpny, axp Exvepmants’ Tarsus (3*4 S. x. 
367.)—Itis quite possible that the elephants’ trunks 
may have been not the less elephants’ trunks and 
yet allusive to the horns mentioned by Mr, Boxe. 
The noise which the elephant makes with his 
trunk is called trumpeting, and he is the only 
animal to which such a term is applied. After 
reading much about drngons and wyverns, I still 
feel unsatisfied as to their symbolical meaning: 
but in the families of Archer (that is, the two, of 
different origin, viz., Archer and De Boys, also 
Archer) the use of the latter fabulous animal for 











‘crest is evident; the wyvemn being always, and 
the only animal, represented with a barbed or 
broad arrow-shaped tongue. The De Boys for- 
merly, before they became Archers and assumed 
the wvern, bore, I believe, for their crest a ducal 
coronat. 


Spat. 





rms, including the magnificent bronzo 
castinys in the Johannis Kirchhof at Nuremberg, 
and the equally beautiful monuments to the mem- 
ders of the Chapter of Bamberg Cathedral, and 
the crests in an immensely preponderating number 
of these were placed between veritable elephants 
trunks, ‘The castings and carvings were minutely 
accurate even to o careful representation of tho 
finger-like appendage to the trunk. On examin- 
ing the great work of Siebmacher on German 
heraldry, the coata of arma represented in it are 
in great numbers, surmounted by the two ele- 
shants’ trunks on each side of the crest. The fol- 
lowing also is the description of the arms of a very 
intimate friend of mine, a native of Unterfranken, 


extracted from an old MS, in Possession of one of 
the famil Franken stammend, 











tween them; witness the Niimberg tournament, 
which I have before alluded to; and in the beautiful 
frescoes of the Nibelungen Rooms in the Palace 
at Munich the helmets of the heroes are decorated 
with them: of course the “costume” of these 
frescoes is strictly correct. “No doubt many of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” have seen the old coats of 
arma carved over the gates and old. buildings in 
Schweinfurt, Hammelburg, and Kissingen, and 
remarked the elephants’ trunks over them, with 
the crests between. Jn the illuminations to Mon- 





' gtrelet’s Chronicles, John de Bourbon, Count of 


Vendosme, has his helmet surmounted by three 
plumes exactly the same as the Prines of Wales's 
adge, and one springs from his horse’s head. 
Fraxcts Rovert Davies. 
TMawthorn. 


Bows xp Annows (3 8, x, 801.)—There ap- 
pears to be some doubt as to the exact time when 
fhete weapons were disused in English warfare. 
'W. M. Moseley, speaking of the battle of Agin- 
court, observes : 

‘This indeed seems the last very important action in 
which archery is much spoken of, and althoujh the use 
of it was continued through several succeeding reigns, 
at length seems to have been cultivated more a3 an amuse- 
ment than for real military service.”— Essay on Archery, 
Worcester, 1791, p. 230. 

Ja Meysick’s Ancient Armour, iii. 107, we 
read: 

“The exact time in which the bow became disused in 
war by the English army, perhaps, cannot be fixed. 
Pere Daniel mentions t! rTOWS shot by the Enz- 
lish at the Isle of Rbé, in. 3 and in 1643, the Earl of 
Evsex issued a precept for stirring up all ‘well-affe 
people by benevolence, towards the raising: of a company 
of archers for the service of the King and Parliament.” 

‘This is copied from Grose, who further tells us 
that, « in a pamphlet printed anno 1664, 
giving an account of the success of the Marquis 
of Montrose against the Scots, bowmen are re- 

eatedly mentioned.” ( Military Antiquities, ii.200.) 
This appears to be the latest recorded military 
use, Wrruram E. A. Axox. 


Tae Asrex Tree (8 8, x. 205.)—The wool 
of the aspen was certainly used to make arrows, 
but was also applied to other purposes, as the fol- 
lowing extracts show : — 

“Item, that the patenmakers in 


































patens nor clogs of timber called aspe, upon pain to pay 
to the King a hundred shillings, at every time that the 
said patenmakers make any patens or clogs of the said 
timber. And that every man that will sue for the King, 
shall have the one half of the pain so forfeit, so that the 
fictchers through the realm shall sell their arrows at a 
more easy and reasouable price from henceforth than they 
‘were wont 


Te might be supposed from this that the aspen 
‘was scarce in England et that yedsd,, wot the Be 
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in any portion of Westminster copies of these 
royal monuments, even if they should be of marble, 
not plaster. ‘Tuomas E, WINxINGTON, 


Deara or tae Ears or Krrastox (3" S, viii. 
280,)—Most historians relate this in very general 
terms. Some say it happened on the Trent, others 
in crossing the Humber. Gent, however, says ho 
‘was shot as he stopped into the boat on the Trent, 
at Gainsborough. See his History of Hull, 1736, 
p. 156, In another part of the book (p. 199), he 
acknowledges this to be a different account of the 
circumstance from that generally given, but he 
does not state any authority for his version. Per 
‘haps your correspondent may some day find the 
source whence Gent derived his information ; if 
80, I should be exceedingly glad to lea the 





‘Hull, 





“. ... the sponsors or godfathers, whom he speaks of 
a8 used in the baptism of infants that could not answer 
for themselves. Which shews the great mistake of some 
‘of the more ignorant persons among the antipedobaptista, 
who derive the use of godfathers from I know not what 
Pope of Rome of Inte years; whereas this was within a 
‘hundred years of the Apostles.” 

And again (Part II. chap. ix. 14): — 

“ There is no time or age of the Church in which there 
is any appearance that infants were ordinarily baptized 
‘without sponsors or godfathers.” 

Comber, in his Companion to the Temple 
(Part III. Sect. 1. § vii.), says: — 

+ 5 the 
ia the Churd 








this 
ancient among the Jews as the times of I 
highly probable that those witnesses (chap. viii. 2) 
naming of his son, were of the same nature with those we 
call godfathers and godmothers. In the primitive Church 
tthe use of them wan so early, that it is not easy to fix the 
time of their beginning ; only the most ancient fathers 
‘who speak of bapa ds mantlon them.” 


C. will find answers to his questions, respecting 
“the custom of appointing godfathers and god- 
mothers,” in Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, 
vol. i. pp. 85, 100, 278, and vol. ii. p. 437, edit. 
1896; and in Bingham’s Christian Antiquities, 
book xi. ch. viii. vol. ili, edit, 1838, Should C. 
wish to prosecute the subject further, he will find 
every facility in the sbundant references which 
are given by'the above authors. 

E. C. Hanrnarox. 





‘The Close, Exeter. 


Crest: A Crow witm A Rixe i 17s Beax 
(3% 8. x, 301.) — This has no connexion with 
| Mathias Corvinus, It isa raven, not a crow; and 
is one of the ised emblems of our English 
ling and marty, St Oswald, who waa martyred 
in 642, ‘The raven has a large share in the legend 
of St. Oswald; but it will suffice for our present 
purpose to mention that, when the holy king 
wished to marry a young lady, whose father 
would put to death all her suitors, a raven was 
sent to this inhuman father with a letter contait 
ing the offer of marriage, and also a ring in hi 
mouth, which brought all about happily. Hence 
St. Oswald is represented with the raven bringing 
aring. He is so figured in Burgmaier's Images 
des Saints et Saintes issus de la Famille de ! Empe- 
reur Maximilien I. St. Oswald is patron of Berg, 
Diiren, and Zug—which accounts for the ra 
and ring on the coins of Zug. F.OH 


Sazap (3* S, x. 129, 178, 343, 384.) —Sydney 
Smith’s recipe for a salad may be worth enshrin- 
ing: — 

“ ‘Two large potatoes passed through kitchen sieve, 
‘Unwonted softness to the salad give. 
Of mordent mustard add a single spoon 5 
Distrust the condiment which bites #0 soon ; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
‘To add a double quantity of salt, 
‘Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And once with vinegar procured from town. 
‘True flavour needs it, and your poet begs 
‘The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole. 
‘And, lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 
‘A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 
‘Then, though green turtle fail, though venison’s tough, 
And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 
Serenely full the epicure may sty, 
Fate cannot harm me—I have dined to-day !"” 
R. W. Haczwoop. 








“STARE SUPER ANTIQUAS vIAs” (3° S. x. 378.) 
No classic writer has ued it. It is the sentence 
of a Hebrew prophet (Jeremiah vi. 16), to which 
Lord Bacon has drawn attention by quoting it 
more than once. In the “Essay on Innovations” 
(in which, by-the-way, are to be found ono or 
two hints much needed at the present moment) 
he quotes it at large, apparently paraphrasing the 


Vulgate. In our English version they render 
“Ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein.” It would be well for us just 


now if somo statesman with Janus’ face would 
stand upon “the old paths,” and so interrogate 
fhe past whose history always lie an idle riddle 
to the foolish, as thence to gather wisdom that 


| might direct and shape the future. This is a 


double-facedness that diplomatists wot nothing of. 
Cc. A.W. 


Boox Inscrreriox ($*¢ &. x. 390.\—Thers sare 





| have been published. 1 recdlleet coping, Ther 
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vative journal, the Literpool Standard, le-was a 
most versatile writer, and the author of numer- | 
ous tales, pocms, dramas, &c. Some of his dramas 
had a great success in Liverpool, where one, The 
Breadalbane Highlanders, ran for upwards of vighty 
nights at a local theatre. Amongst other lite- | 
rary feats, Mr. Walker wrote a continuation of 
one of Sir Walter Scott's novels which finished 
rather uncatisfactorily, and for it he received the 
personal thanks of the “ Wizard of the North,” 
‘who said that he had helped him out of a dilemma 
in a most artistic and congenial style. A number ' 
of Mr. Walker's tales were printed in a volume, 
which is now, I fancy, out of print. As to his 
dramatic efforts—his surviving son, now a patent 
agent at Liverpool, knows nothing of the MSS. | 

. Walker was modest, reserved man, with | 
@ fund of anecdote and humour; and when he 
once called on me at school with my father (then 
the proprietor of a Liverpool paper), I eball never | 
forget the mingled astonishment snd admiration 
with which I regarded him—tho first “live au 
thor” I had ever seen. 

Liverpool. ‘Josren H, Niommxcate, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BUOKS, ETC. 
A Christian View of Christian History, from Apostolic 
to Medieval ‘Tinzs. By Tab Hetey Boat MA. 
ingtons.) 




















ATo ical Gazetteer, attempted by the Rev. Henry 
Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel, late Sub-Libra- 
rian of the Bodleian Library. Second Series. (Claren- 
don Press.) 

It is now apwards of half a century since Archdeacon 
Cotton, on being appointed one of the Sub-Librarians of 
the Bodleian, commenced thore bibliographical labours 
which have made his name honoured among, all lovers of ° 
books. The first edition of his To Gazetteer 
appeared aa long nce a2 1625, an i 

it in 1832, We have here a Second Series, comprisinzz 
the materials which the watchfulness and untiring zeal | 
of the Archdeacon have enabled him to collect during the | 
four-and-thirty yenrs which have since claperd ; and how | 
varied and curious this information is, one item will | 
show ; namely, the List of Villages and Small Stations in 

America at which Necspapers— and often nothing else— 

have been printed, which enumerates nearly eight hundred 

of them. No reader of N. & Q.,” however, can want any 
assurance from us of the value of the additions to our 





















| It ix’a handsome book, and will be ac 


stores of bibliographical knowledge which will be found 
in this most welcome volume, 


The Voiage and Travaile of Sir Joha Maundecile, Knt. 
which treateth of the Way to Hierusalem ; and of Mar- 
sayles of Inde, with other ands and  Countrycs. 
Reprinted from the Edition of A.D.1725. With on Ine 
troduction, Additional Notes, an ry. By 3. 
Halliwell, Esq. F. = S. Ellis) 

‘This is a careful and accurate reprint of the edition 
which Mr, Halliwell put forth some twenty-five years 
since, of Sir John Mandeville’s world-renowned Trucels, 

table to those. 
who desire to put on their shelves a library edition of 
these curious and interesting Travels. 


Tue, Caapey Socrery.—At a General Meeting of the 
Society on Weiinesday, William Tite, PER. 

v was unaniniously elected Pre: 
of the late Marquess Camden, K. 


Under the title of Songs of the Nativity, being Christmas 
Carols, Ancient and Modern, several of which appea 
the first time in_a collection, Mr. W. H. Husk, Librari 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, has just completed a 
nost valuable gathering of our fine old English carols, 
sung in old times during the Christmas week, Asa pai 
taking student in our olden literature, Mr. Husk is well 
and favourably known, 
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Aotes. 


TOM D'URFEY'S CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
“DIDO AND ZNEAS. 


Thave a strong liking—it may be a wealmess 
on my part—for all that relates to poor old Tom 
D'Urfey. His works—including many that have 
entirely escaped the notice of bibliographers— 
occupy a conspicuous placo on my book-sbelves, 
and imy note-books are rich in materials of Tom 
and hia doings, Ilo existed, or rather, I might 
say, flourished for forty-six years and more, living 
chiefly on the bounty of his patrons, He was 
always a welcome guest wherever he went, and 
even though stuttering was one of his failings, he 
could sing a song right well, and greatly to the 
satisfaction of the Merry Monarch. His publica- 
tions are numerous; but Tom, it may be surmised, 
did not make much by his “copy.” The chance 
iolts om beasts sights Drought more into his 
pockets than the sale of his plays to the book- 
sellers. 

Tom was at home—perfectly at his case—in 
three noble houses: Knowle, in Kent, the princely 
seat of the witty Earl of Doract; Leicester House, 
in Leicester Square ; and Winchendon, in Bucks, 
the stately residence of the licentious’ but gifted 
Philip, Duke of Wharton. Many are the stories 
on record of his sayings and doings at these placee, 











and the revelry that took place at the jovial meet 
ings of Tom and his great companions must have 
been of a rich order. 

Thave on my shelves a little yolume unknown 
to most cunning book-worms, I never saw but 
cone other eopy, and that belonged to the late 
facetious Mr. George Daniel. He prized his copy 
much ; but I prize mine more, on account of a 
note on the fly-leaf. This. little brochuro is en- 
titled as follows: 


“The English Stage Italianis’d in a New Dramat 
Entertainment, called Dio anp -Exxas; or Harlequi 
‘a Butler, a Pimp, a Minister of State, Generalissimo, and 
Lord High Admiral ; dead and alive asain, and at last, 
‘crown'd King of Carthage by Dido. A Tragi-Comedy, 
after the Italian Manner ; by way of Essay, or first, Step 
towards the farther Improvement of the Ziaglish Stage. 
Written by Tuomas L’Unver, Poet Laureat de Jure 
Loxpon : Printed for A. Moont, near St, Paul's, 1727. 
Price 6d 


The introductory remarks are a facetious satire 
on the passion for Italian Opera, to which D'Urfey 
makes pretended concession of his “lyrical lucu- 
rations,” adding — 

“Nor do I repine to see ’em give place to those de- 
lightful Italian ai i, wh Da fo comet that ms 
vel 3 sing Non é x1 vago e bello atthe corner 0 
Woy ‘How much will it add to the interest and 
glory of Great Britain if we can bring our Tragedy and 

edy to the same perfection! 1 know of no better a 
met than at once to abolish our old fashion’d stuff, 
and for ever to banish from the stage Shakespeore, John- 




















son, Dryden, Otway, Wycherly, Congreve, Rowe, Addison, 
tnd all’those formal fellows, who, with’ their ponderous 
sentiments, thicken the blood of their auditors: whereas 








Te also proposes turning adrift the abettore 
and interpreters of their dulness—Wilks, Booth, 
Cibber, and Oldfield; and of filling up their places 
with fiddling, singing, and dancing Signors and 
Signoras! who, by the “hurly-burly of coaches, 
the conflagration of torches, the circle of belles, 
the crowd of beaus, and the ample subscription,” 
prove that the town is entirely their most humble- 
Seow for th When I 1 

‘ow for the argument. en I lent my coy 
to Mr, George Daniel (before he had obtained is 
gen) he was so delighted with the comicality of 
ita incidents, that he drew up the following 
sketch, which I cannot do better than give in his 
own words :— z 

“ Hneas, the itinerant Prince of Troy, and his father 
Anchises, are entertained at the court of Cart! by 
Queen Dido. Aineas relates his adventures to her Mi i 
during which Harlequin, the Queen's butcher, purloins 
some piquant morsels from his plate. For this poor Har- 
lequin is condemned to be hanged; but the Prince, who 

jishes @ practical joes, ‘procures his pardon, only to 
make a pimp of him! The good looks of Aneas ‘have 
transfixed the soul’ of Queen Dido. She Wha atone 
fits ; but, recovering, makes Cahumiiinn her evaliiante, 
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Which I adore, not daring pry 

In secrets of Divinity. 

Hail, blessed Virgin, mother mild, 
‘Which at this time didst bear a child, 
‘Who in the book of Genesis 

Doth bruise the head of serpents hiss, 


‘Queen. 
‘Whose burden puzzling Nature’s eye 
Made swe urine bine in sk} 
‘To guide three wise men rapt in sense, 
‘With gold, with myrrh, with frankincense, 
rom their str-gazing eastern stage 
‘To Bethlem in holy pilgrimage. 
Wen round about poor ily swaine 

‘on 





Humbly unto him bend, and praise 

‘His triumph with eternal lays. 
‘many proofs which make belief 

In Christ 20 born, this one is chi 


sy 
From thoughts ill ravell’d into ends, 
‘Vouchaafe me and my rhymes 
Not fawning on these feigning times, 


W. H. Hosx. 


THE SIBYLS IN SCOTLAND: LIVELANDS. 


The estate of Western Livelands, in the county 
of Stirling and parish of St. Ninians, is hardly tan 
ninutes' walk from the county town. The house is 
st least two centuries and a half old. There is the 
late, 1620, distinctly cut out on the walls; but, 
tom what we are about to mention, itmust, we 
chink, be considerably older. It is quite isofated 
‘yom ‘the public road, and is approached by a 
‘omewhst circuitous avenue. From the windows 





* Sic in orig. eed, qu.“ An,” 





at the back of the house, which is placed on an 
eminence, the view over what is termed the Carse 
of Stirling, and which in remote ages is conjec- 
tured to have been covered with water, is exqui- 
titely beautiful. The Ochils, on the north, ‘are 
seen to perfection; while the sinuous windings 
of the silver Forth, and the immenso lovel of 
fertile land through which the river meanders, 
render it prominent amongst tho very many 
charming landscapes to be found in Stirlingshire. 
The etfs, a Tenrable-ooking tenement of no 
ion 80 far as external appearance, 

Pi placed in the boeom of walnut and beach treoe? 
tome of which, we venture to think, are not lees 
than three hundred years old. There is e magni- 
font oak free at @ short ditanc, of euch eri 

jent antiquity, that it would require no 

geet stretch 2 imaginaifon to suppose it "wes 
lourishing when the unlucky Regent Duke Mur- 
doch and his two sons lost their heads on the 
Hurley Hacket. This oak, which had braved the 
fior;ma and tempest ao voy long had one ofits 





ears ago, The tree was not otherwise injured, 
End the propristor, Mr. Morsiaon, has placed a thi: 
sheet of iron over the place from which the branch 
was 00 iy wrenched, It is at. present 
as majestic as it was before deprived of a limb. 
‘These lands formerly belonged to a family of 
tho name of Murray. ‘They are now the property 
of James Morrison, Esq., who, having had ooce- 
sion to make certain alterations in the interior of 
the house, was under the necessity of removing @ 
Wooden staircase which led to the gazreta,” ‘This 
caused the disclosure of a passage, at the end 
of which was e small aperture to sdmit light. 
On cach side were depicted the Ton Sibyls, with 
Janet in Dac letter below. Tho greater part of 
the lines are defaced, but the partraite are for the 
most part entire. 
‘Beneath the “Sib. Persica” is inscribed : — 
“<The Mother of the Eternal Father’s Sonne, 
Lorde that be. His birth salvation 
Shall ring the: wrieid aod life : yet farre from pride. 
‘Yet, though King of all, He on an asse shall 
Into Hierosalem, where, with wronful wraith, 
Condemned by wicked, He shall suffer death.” 
‘The next is “Sib, Libycs,” who has what 
follows: — 
“Jat genta gulieg: forthe gulty he 
ntl, guitlee: for the 
Bball Satter tach, the Sribes Sith dorafull brow 
Shall him forbid his father to avou 
Within the Synagogue! Yet ahall he preach 
‘The way of Life, and shall the people teach.” 
‘We have then “Sib, Delphica,” with these 
lines: — 
“ After long years due revoluti 
God of virgin borne, to Mens “lsat, 
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gelists, in painting and sculpture; and even chapels 
idoally dedicated to them.” 


‘rere occasion to 

Wo may be wrong, but we are not aware, 
that with tho excoption of those at Livelanda, an 
other instances exist in the North of the Sibj 
ormamenting an oratory, or “chapel,” or other 
place used for worship. . 

‘Tho second volume of the Maria Bibliotheca 
Veterum Patrum, Lugauni, 1677, contains “ Sibel- 
larum de Christo Vaticinia, ex vetustiasimo codice 
deeripta” (p. 622); and 'thero is, I havo boen 
told, in the library of Sir William Stirling Max- 
well of Polloc and Keir, Bart, a volume in Spanish 
containing the Sibylline verses. I havo present] 
before me a thin volume of extreme rarity, print 
in small 4to, at Frankfort, .p.xxxz., in German, 
in reference to these prophetic ladies, which gives 
without any verses portraits of seven of their 
number. The impressions are particularly fine; 
Dut what is more important at present is, that 
the “Sibylla Persica,” the “Sibylla Libica,” and 
the “Sibylla Delphica,” are just counterparts of 
the Sibyls of Livelands—a fact which leads to the 
inference that, previous to the Reformation, simi- 
lar portraitures might hare been common enough 
in Scotland in religious places. IM, 











FOLK LORE. 


Cnanu yor Hrpnormopra,—Tho followin, 
Pargreph from tho Pall Mall Gazette for Oct. 12, 
[806, is worth transferring to your valuable 
Periodical, as an example of the tenacity with 
Which the uneducated cling to old cuperetitions: 










“At an held on the 5th inst. at Bradwell, 
Bucks, on the 8 child of five years of age, which 
had died of hydrophobia, evidence was given of  prac- 
tice almost incredible in civilized England, Sarah Mack- 


ness stated the request of the mother of the de- 
ceased, she had fished the body of the dog by which the 
child had been bitten out of the river, and had extracted 
its liver, a alice of which she had frizzled bcfore the fire, 
and had then given it to the child to be eaten with some 
bread. The dog had been drowned nincdays before. The 
child ‘ate the liver drank some tea afterwards, 
and died in spite of this strange specific.” 
Th. 


Scrersrrmoxs RusProtixe tm Weppixo 
Rixe.—Theso are many in number. Meeting 
‘with an article on this topic, one remarkable super- 
stition was to my memory as having 
come within my own notice some few years since. 
I donot thinkit has ever been recorded before. It 
is this: that, if a wife should break her wedding- 
ring, she will shortly lose her husband. Part of 
fhe lyear 1857 I spent in North Esoox, where a 
dreadful murder deprived a most respectable fa- 
mily of the farming class of its industrious head. 
“Ah!” said the poor widow, when I visited her 
shortly afterwards, “I thought I should soon lose 














him, for I broke my ring the other day ; a 
sister too lost her husband after brenking her 
ring—it is a eure sign.” Of course at such a time 
Tcould not vory skilfully combat such a super- 
stition; and certainly the circumstance of two 
sisters meeting with the same misfortune after the 
same omen had happened is very singular. 
‘Joxta-Torene. 


Awatoutaw Fork Lore: Nawes—Tho Grook 
Anatolians here believe that if there are two per- 
sons in the same house of the same name, as father 
and son, mother and daughter, relatives, servants, 
tne of tho two will dio-that one Deniitr, Yorglt, 
of Marigo will extinguish the other; and. for this 
ronson. the lower classes do not give their names 
to their children, lest Yanni the younger should 
bo fatal to Yanni the elder. Ia the case of a 
very old man his name may be given, ns it is 
considered certain he will be the one to die. 

This superstition ia worthy of observation, as it 
may in some places be allied to tho practice of 
giving futhers and sons different names. 

‘Hype CLARKE, 


Smyrna, 





Gontmxs ov tax Goon Oxp Truzs. — Perhaps 
the following extract from Harenet’s i 
pp. 184-5, which I made many years since, may 
amuso the readers of your Christmas number: — 

“How were our children, old women, and maides afraid. 
to crosse a charchyeard or a three-way leet, or to goe for 
‘spoones into the kitchin without a candle and no mar- 
veile. First, because the devil comes from a rmoakie 
blacke house, he, or a lewd frier was still at hand, with 








like a lyon, then bok or iougt 
make their baire stand upright. And if that the bowle of 
curds and ereame were not duly set out for Robin good- 
fellow the frier, and Sisse the dairy-maide, to meete at 
‘hinch pinch and laugh 

bed, why 

















inonb, the spare, 
ie fire drake, the puchle, Tom Thembe, hobgibien, Powe, 
sboncles, and the pest: ADA WRAL HAS NETS OM 


3 
spurns, the mare, he man tx the cake, 
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what was spoken and written in the sixteenth 
century. 

‘Yvorne, the acene of the poem, is the beautiful 
llage near Aigle, so celebrated for producing one 
of tho finest wines in Switzerland, “tis built on 
anny slope, and is semicircled by some of the 
loftiest of the Vaudois Alps. ‘The ‘author of the 
poem (probably somo simple uneducated payacn) 

as given a very minute and detailed account of 
what tho oditor of the Messager says was “la plus 
grande catastrophe qui ait jamais affligé notre can- 








Poets and authors of romances may indulge in 
freaks of imagination, and dwell on the effect of 
@ Swiss avalanche, and plain matter-of-fact read- 
em may take their fictitious narratives as fact, 
and beliove the “strange tales devoutly true.” 
Here, however, we have the real truth, naked and 
unvarished, and not the less valuable becauso it 
is conveyed to usin chymos of the rudest struc- 
tare. Ido not deem it necessary to give a trans- 





“En Van quinze-cent-octante 
Et quatre, ayant cours, 
Dieu, par sa main trés-puissente, 
En Janvier, le premier jour, 
Fit gros tonnerre, 

Et puis Ja terre, 
Partont, Il fit trembler ; 
Or le tremblement 

Fut fait, seulement, 

En mare le premier, 

“ Qui fut un jour de Dimanche, 
Et le mercredi suivant, 

Tse fit une avalanche 
Dessus Yvorne, si grand 
Et ai terrible, 

Qu’il est horrible 

Dien oufr raconter. 

“Car les gens de ce village 
Etant sortis sur les champs, 
Voici 1a nei 
Qui les empche, 

Avee un vent si froid, 

Que gens et bétes 

Firent retrait 

En leurs maisons tout droit. 

“Et quand ceux de ce village 
Se dinoient ; comme Yon dit, 
Ti advint qu'une montagne 
De bas en haut ae fendi, 

t vint couvrir de terre, 
De bos, de plerre, 
Ces gens en leurs maisons. 

“Or, cent vingt-six personnes 
Hestrent Ii engoutrées; 

> ‘ent-vingt six granges 
Belles et grandes; 
Soixante-neuf maisons, 
‘Tout leur ménage 
Et leur bagage 
Resta en ces maisons. 

“ ILy resta bien d’antres choses ; 
Da vin dix-huit chars; 

‘Des vignes trois vingt-deux poses, 
Et aussi un moulin; 








Battoirs pour battre,* 
‘Trois, qu’étoient aux confins, 
“Cent et douze seytorées,t 
‘Tous beaux et verdoyants, 
Sont 1 dedans demeurces, 
‘Trois vingt-six poses de champs : 
‘Hélas, le cas piteux! 
Fe la restbrent 
Et demeurtrent 
Aussi dix-sept booufs. 
“Et le nombre de leurs vaches 
Est de cent soixante et six. 
Outre ce nombre de vaches, 
Avoient aussi des brebis 
Centactante-ne, 
juoi ne pas une 
Lon n'a pujouit.” 
Jawes Henry Drxor, 
Via Santa Maria, Florence, Italy. 
Nov. 24, 1866, 





PLUM-PUDDING : JUSTICE TO ENGLAND. 


Mr. Editor: I hope at this critical moment 
Lord Derby will keep 0 sharp eye on Paris. When 
Mr. Gladstone was in power, France tried to rob 
usof our beer, by substituting claret. France now 
wants to rob us of our plum-pudding : see the fol- 
lowing insidious query in your Parisian contem- 
porary, LIntermédiaire, of November 10: 

“Le plum-pudding ext-il invention anglaise? On de- 
mandera pourquoi cette question? C'est que, comme il 
n'y a rien de neuf sous le soleil, je ne serais pas surpris 
que cet ontremets, dont nos volsins s'attribuent avec 
quelque vanité la découverte, ne fut renouvelé des Greca 
et connu chez enx sous le nom de Thrion. La recette 

wen donne Pollux, dans son Oaomastioon, vi. 57, permet 

le le croire. Je no verrais guére de plus, dans le com- 
pow anglais, que le raisin de Corinthe, & coup sir em- 
prunté 4 la Grece. Ne pourrait pas méme admettre que 
ce compliment délicat ne soit d aux vieux Hellénes, et 
n'ait été par eux ajouté an détail primitif, postérieurement 
Acoqu’en dit Pollux. Le fait étant reconnu, ou simple- 
ment admis, qui pourrait hésiter & Ini restituer son nom 
originaire ef & appelcr dorénavant Thrioa? Je ne ver- 
rais rien IA qui fit troubler la conscience des amateurs de 
Yart culinaire, & moins quo I'Angleterre n’en fit un cama 
elt. Dans e¢ cas, en m'occupant de Yorigine de T'illustre 
mets, auras fait, oans le vouoir, une brioche. | 























+ (Baneglise, Seine Inférieure.)” 


It may be a good thing to give the working- 
men the franchisc—it mus be a good thing to 
save their pudding. If Lord Derby ever sees 


* Je, Three threshing-houses for threshing the corm, 
which were on the confines of the village. 
+ “Seytorde” is the Romande for “ setier,” a measure 
of twelve bushels. The meaning is— 
“One hundred and twelve setiers, 
All good aud fresh, : 
‘Was there within remaining, 2 
‘The produce of sixty-six posee of ground.” 
A pose” is a commou Swiss Vand measre sh widen L 
cannot state the English equivalent. 
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«wo look for better things.’” How like this is to | 
the admirable confusion of Sir Andrew Ague- 
check, who, in his letter of challenge, concludes 
thue:— ‘Fare thee well, and God have mercy 
‘upon one of our souls! He may have mercy upon 
mine; but my hope is better!” 





Atrrep AINeER. 


Queries. 


Tux Graxt Anpnomzps.—In Bohn's modem- 
ized edition of Maundeville's Travels (Early Tra- 
vvels in Palestine, p. 142), we read — 

“And there may still be seen in the rock there the 
place where the iron chains were fastened, wherewith 
Andromeda, a reat giant, was bound and put in prison, 
‘Defore Noah's flood; a rib of whose side, which is forty 
feet long, is still shown.” 

In the Taming of a Shrew (Shakespeare Soc. 
reprint, p. 89), we have the following lines : — 

“ Where glistring Cepherus in siluer boures, 
Gaseth vpon the Giant Andromede.” 

‘Whence comes this confusion of the classical 

atory? Joux Avpis (Justor). 


Botey, Rocuzsrer: Baron or tue Butty.— 
Can any of your Rochester correspondents throw 
light on the curious custom described in the ac- 
companying extract from Hasted’s Kent? — 

“By King Edward IV.’ charter to the citizens of 
Rochester in the 1st year of his reign, he granted to them 
18 view of frank-pledge ; and also to hold a court of pie- 

in a certain place called the Boley, within the 
suburbs of the citv. This is a separate lect from that 
held inthe Guildhail,and the inhabitants of this small dis- 
trict are bound to appear before the Recorder as steward 
iayor and Citizens which is annually 

St Michael, who then appoints 











presenting him with re 
re Tat the te of the Hill. The 
householders of this spot are generally appointed to the 
above office in succession.”—Hasted’s Kent, 8vo od. iv. 
pp. 168-4, 

Does this custom, which would have deepl 
interested Jacob Grimm, and probably havo fount 
a place in his "Rechts Atherthumer, still 
exist? If not, when and why was it discon- 
tinued ? BR, 


Onxzsz Wet, on the north side of March- 
moor, near the road between Peebles and Selkirk. 
Whence the name ? Sera Wart. 


Cuurcn Towers vsep as FoRTREssEs.—Mr. 
Matthew Bloxam, in his little book entitled Prin- 
iples of Gothic Architecture, states that the tower 
Rugby parish church, Warwickshire, was for- 
merly as a kind of stronghold for the in- 
habitants of i 


ce of this tower seems to 





the town to take refuge in, in case 
The 9 i 





justify a belief in thet assertion, It stands at th 


west end of tho church, is of a square form and 
lofty, and is perfectly without buttresses; the 
windows (the lowest of which are. about twelve 
feet from tho ground) are singularly narrow, re~ 
sembling the loopholes of « castle. "Mr. Bloxam 
mentions that anciently the only entrance into the 
tower was through the church, Are there any 
other instances extant of church towers which, 
from their peculiar construction, are likely to have 
been applied toa similar purpose? = J: W. W. 


Jous Cooxe.—This gentleman, who was of 
Balliol College, Oxford, published The Treasurers, 
a Play, 1843 (W. Pocock, Bath). Where is the 
scene of this drama, and was it performed ? 


Dees or Covatanp.—A Prussian gentleman 
in the last century came over and settled in Ire- 
land at Drogheda (for some time). Tho name he 
assumed was Deaume. His history was some- 
what involved in mystery. It is eupposed he was 
the Duke of Coutand) ho fought a. duol, in~ 
curred the displeasure of Frederick the Great, &c. 
Ho had two daughters; one married a Mr. Lind~ 
say, the other married the Rev. Josiah Marshall 
(on of an old North of Ireland family, subse~ 
quently rector of Orsett in Essex). 

‘Mr. Deaume always said he was connected with 
the royal house of Prussia. He said he would 
reveal to his daughters his true history before his 
death; but he died suddenly, and never could do 


0. 
‘A considerable quantity of plate, which ho left, 
is now in possession of Mre. Turner, daughter of 
Rev. H. J. Marshal, Rector of Clapton, Somer- 
setshire, This plate is marked with the spread 
eagle of Pruseia. 
uery—Is there any Duke of Courland? and 
who was the last duke of that namo? J. M. C. 


Dante Query.—I am very doubtful how the 
following passage of Dante's Inferno (c. xiv. §, 38), 
should be translated; and perhaps some of your 
correspondents who possess a good knowledge of 
the dolce favela can assist me: — 

“ Onde I’ arena s’ accendea, com’ esca 
Sotto il focile, a doppiar 16 dolore.” 

The words I have underlined are those which 
puzzle me, Mr. Cary translates them—“ as under 
storo the viands”; but Dr. Crlyle, Mr. Wright, 
and Mr. Pollock, adopt a totally different render- 
ing, viz. “‘as tinder beneath the flint and steel.” 
Now, which of these translations is correctP Mr. 
Cary's version of the great poem is so spirited and 
faithful, and indeed in every way admirable, that 
one would hesitate before charging him with a 








of | postive mistrnsation; but hee are three agsingt 


im, who must certainly be wrong h We ADT, 
the two renderings being wo Widely wh Lenan 
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curious name; whether the family ia foreign or 
mative; or whether other branches of it exist? | 
jEP. 


‘Smaxsrzne's Troe Tantes—I have soen it 
mentioned that Professor Wilson and another gen. 
tlemen have published essays on Shakepeare’s 
mode of reckoning time. Can you give me the 
titles of such essays, and inforn me where they 
are to be found? W. HL 


Narwante, Wave—Who was that Nathaniel 
‘Wade described as a solicitor of Bristol in Macau- 
lay’s History of England (time of Monmouth’s 
rebellion), and from whose confession that author 
quotes 80 largely in his history of that period P 

T shall be glad if one of Your corteepondenta 
can afford me any information regarding this per- 
sonage. The points I wish chiefly to know are 
as follow: Of what family was he, and where 
seated? Was he entitled to bear arms, and if a0, 
what were they? Was he married, and if 0, to 
whom? Had he issue? Where was he buried P 
Has he any descendants? Sto Tranarr. 








Queries with Answers. 


Avxe Brt.—Anne Bil, wife of John Bill, who 
wrote one or more pamphlets, emp. Charles I., 
and hed her funeral sermon preached and pub- 
Tished about 1650 [1621] by M. D., Doctor of 
Divinity, Wanted auy particulars retpecting her 
or any of the family of that name. 

©. Witrass. 


15, Seething Lane, E.C. 

[BMfrs. Anne Bill, who was famous for her skill in music, 
‘was the daughter of Thomas Mountford, D.D., vicar of 
St, Martin-in-the-Fields, and one of Dr. Donne's execa- 
tors. Her brother Jobn suffered for his loyalty in the 
time of the Rebellion, and was «jected from the rectory of 
Anstie in Hertfordshire. Mrs. Bill was the first wife of 
tthe celebrated John Bill, the king’s printer. She died on 
‘May 8, 1621, aged thirty-three, and was buried at St, 
Faith's under St, Paul's, The peligree of the Bill family | 
of Seaford is printed in the Susser Archeological Collec- 
‘Hons (1853), vii, 137. Consult also Park's Hampstead, 
ed. 1814, p. 305, | 

‘The exemplary piety of Anne Bill is narrated in the | 
following rare works, usually bound in one volume: (1.) 
“A Mirror of Modestie, grounded on 1 Peter, ii. 8, 4, by 
M. D., Doctor in Divinity [Matthew Davies, D.D. ?] 
Lond. 12m>, 1621.” The Epistle Dedicatorie is signed 
“John Skelton, lately of Peter House in Cambridge.” (2.) 
“Peplum Modestie, the Vaile of Modestie, conscerated to 
the blessed and beloved memory of Mistress Anna Bill, 
‘whose virtues the hands and hearts of her friends desire 
to commend to posterity. Lond. 1621.” Prefixed to the | 
first work is an engraved frontispiece by Simon Pass, 
and entitled “A Monament of Mortalitie” For a de- | 











scription of this monumental effigy, see Granger’s Big. 
History, 0. 1775, ti. 56. 

In the middle of the work (p. 57) the fair sex of the 
seventeenth century are thus taken to task for their 
Joquaciousness : “The wise Salomon hath drawen the pic- 
tures of our quotidian wives unto life, when he compares 
them with smoke to the eyes, vinegar to the teeth, a con- 
tinual dropping, as the rain in @ house, or the sharp 
humours down into the lungs, and especially when he 
concludes them to be unsociable creatures, with whom & 
man can have no elbow room or fit cohabitation. For, 
saith he, a man had better be in @ comer on the house- 
top, than to live with a brawling woman in a wide house. 
Indeed, our city houses are too little, our rooms too strait 
and narrow to keep the clacke within doors, who no 





| sooner hath stretched out her minnikins, but she fills 


house and strect, stays the passengers, amazes the atten- 
ants, draws neighbours from their working to listening, 
rrings the alarm to her fellows, and so rages in her Cata- 
dupes, that well is he that can climb into the gutter, and 
recover his corner upon the house-top. Sure wo bavo 
great cause to pray unto God, either to send us quieter 
‘wives, or to provide us larger houses.” ] 

Cotonet Asrox.— Who was Colonel Hervey 
Aston, killed at the Cape in 1799 in a duel fought 
with the two majors of his regiment ; and whoso 
eccentricities and irregularities, the Annual Regis- 
ter asserts, were well known? ‘Sepastian. 

(Col, Henry Hervey Aston, a member of the knightly 
family of Aston Hall, Cheshire, was born in 1760, and 
‘attained the rank of captain in the army about 1764; 
‘and soon after the breaking out of the war with France, 
having become a licutenant-colonel, he joined the army 
in India, His conduct gained him promotion to the rank 
of colonel in 1796, and he was soon after put in command 
at Tangore. In 1799, having been informed of a quarrel 
between « lieutenant and Majors Picton and Allan, he 
declared in a letter, that he considered the two latter had 
acted towards the lieutenant with illiberality., He was 
accordingly challenged by Major Picton, and a meeting 
followed, when the major’s pistol flashed in the pan; and 
Col. Aston fired in the air. ‘The next Gay satisfictfon 
‘was demanded of him, in offensive language, by Mafor 
‘Allan, with whom he acconlingly went out; and’hi 
received his antagonist’s fire without ‘showing sigis”at 
being burt, the colonel, in an crect posture and with'thio 
utmost composure, levelled his pistol, to show he had the 
power to discharge it, and then laying it across his breast, 
said he was shot through the body — he believed the 
wound was mortal, and he therefore declined to fire; for 
it should not be said of him that the last act of his life 
was an act of revenge, This fatal duel took place at 
Amee in the East Indies on Dec. 23, 1798. Col. Aston 
married, on Sept. 16, 1789, the Hon. Harriet Ingram 
Shepherd, fourth daughter and co-beir of Charles, ninth 
and last Viscount Irvine, and left at his decease an only 
son. The pedigree of the Aston family is printed in 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, 1. 535; consult also Burke's Extinct, 
Baronetage, ed. 1844, p. 28.) 
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The Dictionary of the Noted ‘Names of Fiction 
(1866), after quoting the last-cited , refers 
fo Elliott's Hore ap ica, wrod, ed, 1847, 
for ‘avery full presentation of the reasons for be- 
Heving that three toads, or three frogs” (as your 
correspondent Mn. Sxratinelines to think), “were 
the old arms of France.” Dindems, crescents, 
toads, epear-hends, &c., have all been described aa 
forming the original arms of Clovis. 

‘As to the time when, if we may believe the 
chroniclers, the toads disappeared from the banner 
of France, I find the author of Fabyan's Chro- 
nicle cited as saying : — 

“It is wytnessyd of maister Robert Gagwyne. rain 

before thse Geral Prench Ki : ‘used cor i 

Armes ili Todys, but after this Clodoveus had re- 
ised Crites Relygyon [anno 496) ill Floure do lye 
‘were sent to hym by diuyne power, sette in « shylde 
Pn ‘the whiche, syns that, been borne of all French 


(A more matierof fut authority, the Oxford 
Glowary of Lritsh Heraldry (1847), states that 
e three insignis 


feurs-de-lis have been the royal insignia 
of France from the time of Charles VL (1864 to 
1880), and that 
“before his time the escutcheon was [not three fleurs-de- 
lis, but] semé de liz, which bearing was probably assumed 
King Louis (Loys) VII. [1137-1180], in allusion to 
name.” 


Tt may be remarked, en passant, that Clovis is 
asserted to be the same name as Louis; and if this 





“ A writer in Queen Elizabeth’s time says, ‘ There is in 
‘Windsor Castle a piece of tapestry in which is repre- 
sented Clovis, King of France, with an angel presenting 
to him the fleurs-de-lis to be borne in his arms ; for before 
this time the kings of France bore three toads in their 
ahields, instead of which they afterwards placed three 
flewrederis on a blue fld,"”—Jeose's Windsor and Eton, 
p27. 

The following would, however, seem to place 
the change at dat 








“The origin of the lilies, which have for so long a 
riod been ‘borne as armorial bearings by the kings of 
France, dates from the Crusades. Louis le Jeune first in~ 
troduced on his shield the lily of the meadows in Pales- 
tine, which his successors afterwards retained.” —Raikes’s 
Diary, iv. 218, 1856, 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


This point has been often discussed, but any 
‘one who will take the trouble to draw three frogs, 
three spear or halberd-heads, three bees, and three 
floure-te-iye, will at ance recoguise tho origin of 
such doubts. 

‘A popular writer on “! Coming Events” endes- 
voured to show that these very arms ropresented 
the evil in the likeness, as it were, of frogs 
ae described in the Apocalypse: but the idea was 
apparently only an indication of a lively imagina~ 
tion appropriating a seeming coincidence 

‘An unskilful embroiderer or engraver would 
readily raise a doubt between the bee and the 
fleurs-de-lys, the latter and the frog, ond all and 
the spear-head. Sat. 





THE LADY-THORNE DRAMAS, 
(8. x. 141.) 

In Mr. Wilkio's remarkable drama of the Falla 
Gaiters the hero is fascinated by the vocal powers 
of a countryman who is warbling a charmi 
ballad in laudation of Morrison's“ Vegetable Pilla. 
As this production—whether the composition of 
the author of the drama or of some unknown 
minstrel —has considerable merit, I think it not 
undeserving of boing preserved in the pages of 
“N.&Q”” It is as followe: — 

MORNISON’S PILLS. 








: 1 
“or po wonders we have read since first the world 
mn, 
The greatest lately has appeared, and Morrison's the 
man. 
No longer death wo need to fear, or labour under ills, 
For all diseases now aro cured by Vegetable Pills. 
He says, ‘They're stire to do it, 
‘They're very eure to do it, 


‘They're safe and sure to do It 
‘Are the Vegetable Pills!” 


2 
“IF all your hair shontd tumble of you needn't care = 
55 
Just take ‘the Pills, "twill grow again—you'll never 
need a wig. 
If you're in love—your fair’s unkind — despair your 


1m fills, 
She'll soon consent if you give her the Vegetable Pills, 
‘You'll find ’em-sure to do it, &e. 





3. 
“In battle what a charming thing, for all who have togo, 
‘That they may cut and slash away nor loss of limb can. 


know; 

For, should they lose a log or arm, the care is at their 
wills, 

They'll grow again if they bot take Te Negaan 


Pills, 
"Weyl And "ern ware to dO, BE 
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his honour before the idol; for which she is re- 
munerated in the same manner as the priests and 
other officers of the pagoda, by service-land, feos 
of grain, and other perquisites. 

hen the Portuguese endeavoured to force their 
‘Hindu subjects to embrace Christianity, they sup- 
Brome tho Hindu temple renumed the lands and 


other endowments, ioned off tho pagoda 
servants. But the peculler circumstances the 
Bayaderes provented them from returaing. into 
domestic life. They were, therefore, collected 
from the different temples and located together at 

Sarodah ; which, with its lands and gardens, was 
assigned for their support. 

_ At the commencement of the religious persecu- 
tion which led to the establishment of the Sa- 
rodah colony, the rich banians and merchants of 
Goa, who rofused to forsake their ancient fait 
migrated in groat numbers to Bombay, Surat, 
other towns, carrying their wealth and industry 
with them. 

These particulars were obtained in 1824 from 
the then secretary to the government of the Por- 
‘tuguese establishments in India, whose name I 
cannot at this moment recall—a man of consider- 
able ability and liberal opinions, epealiing English 
Berfecty, and very hoopitablo to glish visitors. 

fe deeply lamented the mistaken policy of his 
countrymen, in driving away the capital and en- 

which would havo made Goa (and for 
which its situation and great natural advantages, 

selected by the geniua of Albuquerque, were 80 
admirably adapted) what Bombay now is—the 
emporium of Western India. 

\¢ fair complexion of these women, noticed by 

Cagapong, is not peculiar to Sarodah, but is 

ually observable among other classes of the 

makans, or maritime provinces of Bombay. The 

Konkeni’and Shenwi Brahmans are quite as fair 
as the better classes of the Latin races in Southern 
Earopo; and grey eyes are by no means uncom- 
mon among them. During the last Mahratta war, 
the Deshasth Brahmans of the Dakhan used to 
jeer their Konkanasth friends on the similarity of 
their fair skins and light-coloured eyes to those 
of the English soldiers. 

A. curious tradition, recorded in the Syhadri- 
purdn, at the eight -as or family septs 
Of the Chittpawan, or Kesleaseath Brolmess were 
derived from tho carcases of three men and five 
camels (or five mon and three camels, I fo 
which), which were cast by the waves on the 
const of the Konkan, and restored to life by Para- 
surima. This seems to point to an immigration 
from the west, which, if having any foundation in 
fact, would go far to explin the peculiar pby- 
ognomy of that part of the western coast of 

ia. 





ARMS OF SCOTLAND, 
(3S, x. 231, 816, 379.) 


I have read with sincero gratification the re- 
marks of A. E. M. upon the heraldry of our 
existing coinage. It is quite delightful to observe 
his reluctance to admit the possibility of syste- 
matic and sustained heraldic inaccuracy in the 
coinage of the realm: “Can our heralds have 
allowed the royal arms to be emblazoned incor- 
rectly for years?” I do not suppose that the 
officers of the College of Arms have much, if any- 
thing, to do with the heraldry of the coinage: 
armorial inaccuracies in our coins may be accepted, 
indeed, as proofs that they have not. It is more 
than probable, that not a single individual who 
really does direct the production of the coins of 





the realm ever for a moment even the 
existence of a wrong as well as a right way of 
representing the Scottish tressure. The minute 


scale on which the tressure is necessarily repre- 
sented in coins—coupled, I fear, with too prompt 
@ readiness to assume that the heraldry of the 
coinage as a matter of course must be correct— 
hos caused me to neglect examining the royal 
arms on the coins of our own times. A. E. 
doubtless knows well the figure of Britannia’ 
seated, her shield by her side, on the reverse of 
our copper coins. Has he observed that the de- 
vice of the United Kingdom never has been cor- 
rectly blazoned on this shield of Britannia herself P 
However strange, most true it is, that the imperial 
Indy of the sea has sat there, unconsciously coun- 
tenancing bad heraldry, since the commencement 
of this century. 

The treasure of Scotland, wherever the Scottish 
arms may appear, is a ‘double treasure flory 
counter-flory.” This term “counter-flory” im- 
plies the alternate counterchanging of position in 
the fleurs-de-lys, which I before endeavoured to 
describe; and the whole expression positively 
determines the blazon, This “double tressure” 
is formed by the combination of two “ single tres- 
sures,” each of them “flory counter-flory.” Such 
a double tressure as A. E. N. has detected upon 
our coinage, could be described in blazon only as 
%q double tressure, the outer flory, the inner 

reversed.” The, tresgures of the coinage, 50 
far as they correspond with the description given 
by A. "EAL, mutt be “added to the Tie of incor 
rect drawings” ; and, without doubt, the list will 
not be complete, even with this copious addition. 
‘The “ treasure of Scotland” has been but too often 
bedly treated (at any rate, on this side of, the 
Tweed) ; not with deliberate intention, I believe, 
but from the want of a becoming re to aoe 
curacy —sometimes from the want of all know- 
ledge on the subject Bice: 1 wrote before, to 
disma: ve discos wy SoD 
caine ‘of What certainly wea dediqned to We TH 
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an important and flourishing commercial town, | 
which continued to exist as auch down to the six- | 
teenth century. Oue of the bare tracks on the | 
now arid plain is atill called the “Street of the | 
Silversmiths” (Rue des Argentiers). Tlaving re- 
cently visited this part of Brittany, I feel much 
fntereated in the subject, and shall be thankful to | 
any one who can edd to my very limited informa- | 
tion, I have unfortunately no access to worka of | 
any magnitude onthe pet history of Britany. 


WALL PAINTING. 
(8" 8. x. 432.) 

The curious painting in fresco in Ingatestone 
Church, Essex, divided into seven compartments, 
sotting forth the seven doadly sins (so named by 
the Romish Church), is identical with a fresco in | 


shape and dimensions which I examined some | of 


gars back at Arundel in Sussex. Tt had heen 
iscovered not long before my visit, when the 
churchwardens were renovating the parish church 
by having the pillare scraped and. the whitewash 
removed from tho walls. In carrying out this 
laudable work in the north sisle, the circular fresco 
underneath the coats of plaster gradually de- 
veloped itself jn vivid colours—fresh as though 
thoy had bee just put on by the hand of the 
medieval limuer. And on the same wall is a 
pendent painting, representing in compartments 
the seven acts of mercy, a8 specified by the 
Erangelists in the Gospels, It is more than pro- 
bablo that, originally, there was a similar coun- 
terpart wheel in the church at Ingatestone. The 
bane and antidote were both eet before the con- 
tion, who in those days were instructed in 

the duties of Christ's religion more by tho oye 
than by the ear. Sir F. Madden has pronounced 
this Exeex fresco to be about the date 1400. May 
it not be still earlier? Some of our churches and 
chapels were ornamented with paintings in fresco 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. Henry ILI. 
kept several painters in his service specially 
this purpose: the apartments of the Tower of 
London and of the Palace of Westminster (eccle- 
instical sites) were thus painted. Indeed, the 
Painted Chamber at Westminster derived its 
name from “the warlike histories of the Bible” 
inted on ita walls, What I have written is 
mm memory. Unfortunately the notes I took 
on my visit to Arundel have been mislaid; but if 
Mr. Procor would address a line to the vicar ot 
church wardens of the parish, he will, no doubt, be 
readily supplied with the information he requires 
in regard to their wall paintings He might ask, 
also, the particulars of the Lich-Gate there. It 
struck mo a3 being a more perfect specimen of 
a churchyard gatoway, even than thet which 
formerly stood near Gloucester Cathedral, in Lich 








Lane (still so called), through which the corpse of 
King Edward IL. passed for burial. If my memory 
serves me, the verger said the Lich-Gate at Arun- 
del had been removed from its south entrance to 
the venerable church, at the time an alteration 
was making in the high road which passes close 
below the grave-yard into the town. In churches 
built before the Reformation, the south was con- 
sidered the proper position for the Lich-Gate, 
where the corpse rested before the priest came out 
in his surplico and conducted it into the church, 
where the funeral service was performed with 
much solemnity. From the sunny south the 
Lich-Gate, through necessity, has been removed, 
and now stands at the north door of the church— 
the cold north door—tbrough which excommuni- 
cated persons were driven out into the heathen 
world, when their conduct deprived them of the 
right to join in partaking of the holy ordinances 
‘a Christian congregation. 
Queen's GaRpEns. 








Tam glad to hear that accurate drawings have 
been secured of the interesting mural paintings in 
Ingatestone Church. An inspection is always 20 
much more satisfactory than any description, that 
Tshall hopo one day to be favoured with a view, 
if the drawings are engraved or Photographed: 
Mr Praaor, Jux., inquires whether any other 
‘instances of wheel paintings are known. In Cat- 
field Church, Norfolk, a ecries of paintings of 

at interest were discovered twenty years ago. 
Gh the north walls, beginning west, was a wheel 
painting, though not of the same character as the 
one at Ingatestone. It was a representation of 
the Iheel of Fortune—the letters CFortuyna Rota 
alone remained. A king, who i falling, exclaims 
“Regnavi ;” and one fallen and lyin says 
«(No)n The seven deadly sins were 
represented as branching out from a tree, in a 
painting next to tl in the next year, 1847, 
several mural paintings were brought to light in 
a neighbouring church at Crostwight. Here was 
a tree of the seven deadly sins, somewhat corre- 
sponding with that at Catfeld. Below it was a 
wheel, with e singular figuro of an evil spirit, 
apparently keoping it in motion by treading upon 
it; but no. figures or inscription appeared, and 
that part of the painting was obscure. The wheel 
at Ingatestone isthe only one I know appropr ated 
to tho seven deadly sins. . 0. H. 














It is not long since I had an opportunity of 
seeing the wall paintings in the collegiate church 
of Arundel : one of which, in the form of a wheel, 
represents the seven sing, probably similar to that 
described by your correspondent at Ingatestone ; 
ros other ig of seetnogn a form, and alles rata 
the seven virtues, The colours are much faded, 

seamen 


and [believe the whitewssh Wits | So 
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‘comes from the most famous, perhaps, of all Ros- 
setti’s national lyrics, composed for the day when 
the constitution was proclaimed, and of which the 
firat line runs— 


“Sel pur bella con gli astri sul crine;” 
amd the second extract, beginning— 
“Gemelli in petto a noi,” 

is also one of his well-lnown lighter compositions. 


W. M. Rosser. 
166, Albany Street, N.W. 


Dovpre Acrostic: WHEN AND BY WHOM IN- 
yanren (3" S, vii. 404.) — Eighteen months 
have elapsed sinco this query was asked by “A. A. 
‘of Poets’ Corner,” and no reply or comment hes 
been made, As the subject ay pee to the 
Christmas season, I may be allowed space to 
make 8 note upon it. I'seo that Cassell's Christ 
mas Annual for this year says (p. 94) that “the 
double acrostic is a recently-invented form of 
the rebus.” But at least two books on double 
‘acrostics a} some three or four years ago; 
I do not remember their titles or authors, but 
one of them contained a specimen of this kind of 
charade written by the Queen for the amusement 
of the Princess Beatrice. Although I cannot answer 
the question “by whom was the double acrostic 
invented?” I think that I can say, pretty nearly, 
“when” they were invented, and through whose 
medium they were first introduced to the public. 
‘Tt was in the summer of 1856 that I first saw a 

simen of the double acrostic handed about in 

in privatecircles. I and others quickly caught 

tho idea, and wrote several of these charades, 
which, in their turn, were handed about in MS, 
from one friend to another. They seemed to 
“take” so well, and afforded so much amusement, 
‘that I prepared an article on the subject for the 
Christmas number (1856) of the Illustrated London 
News, wherein I laid no claim to being their in- 
ventor, but spoke of them as “novel and ingenious 
riddles that had been lately introduced into society 
and had afforded much amusement.” I fully ex- 
plained the way in which they were constructed, 
and gave a specimen, illustrating it line by line; 
and ided some other specimens of double 
acrostics, the solutions to which were reserved to 
the next issue of the paper. I believe that these 
were the first printed double acrostics, and their 
Spposrance in fo widely-cireulnted a paper as the 
ristmas number of the Illustrated News natu- 
rally made them known in all circles. The answers 
and replies to which they gave rise wore forwarded 
to me (from the office of the newspaper) in largo 
bundles, and I may say with truth, that the letters 
Were sent from readers in all parts of the world. 
Many of these submitted specimens of their own 
composing, from which I made selections of the 
beat; and these, together with a few of my own, 





were published in tho Illustrated News in the 
courge of the sear 1857. ‘The greater portion of 
my own contribution to the subject was repub- 
ished _in 1862, in my Curate of Cranston; with 
Prose and Verse. (Saunders, Otley, and Co,, 
Pp. 205-218.) Cormpenr Breve. 


Rev. Hues Puen (3% 8. x. 460.) —The re- 
‘ister of Birling, in Kent, shows that the Rev. 
ffugh Pugh, MCA., was vicar there from 1729 to 
1748. If Mz. Price wishes for more precise and 
extended information with regard to this gentle- 
man, he can obtain fullest particulars of his in- 
stitution, and that of every incumbent in England, 
with tho names of the patrons who presented, 
from the record of “ Bishops’ Returns” the 
Record Office, in which record every institution 
in every diocese is duly registered. CaNTIANvs. 


Crawaer Famtiy (3" 8, x, 431.) — 
‘Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury= 
Pear 


Anke. ‘Thomas, 

The above is an extract from the MS. Vincent, 
106, f, 11, in the College of Arms, the MS. being 
‘a miscellaneous collection of pedigrees from vari~ 
‘ous sources and by different hands. G. 


Stownoanps (3 3, x. 304.)—A chimney- 
sweeper in the village of Bagshot has the follow- 
ing lines, with an illustrative picture of one of the 
‘eflecting” machines, on a sign over the door of 
his neat cleanly antique cottage :— 

“ At the shortest Notice, early or late, 

T shall always be foand at your Door or Gate; 
‘My patent Machines are ing and true, 
‘And I’m willing to use them for any of you.” 

Chimney-eweepers, like colliers, love cleanli- 
nese and smartness, flowers, neat dwellings, and 
even (it seems) poetry. ASM 


Pansy (3* 8, x. 67, 118.) —This word is de- 
fined in “N. & Q." as “fastidious,” “having a 
mixture of self-conceit and affectation in one’s 
apperrance,” and in the Glossary to tho Waverley 
Novels, 1817, a8 “proud and conceited.” I now 
wish to give it place in Shakespeare. In Measure 
for Measure, Act III. Se. 1, we read,— 

“This outward-sainted depaty,— 

Claudia. The prenzie Angelo? 

Frabel. 0 'tis the canning livery of hell, 
‘The damned’st body to invest and cover 
In prenzie guards.” 

‘Under this Dr, Johngon remarks,— 


“The first folio has in both places prenzic from which 
the other folios made princely, and every editor may 
make what he can!” 


7 ee 
‘Mey not the next editor vend peut 
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If Sir Walter bad Chaucer's line (“Reve's 
Tale,” i. 13), as quoted by Mr. W. W. Sxzat 
(8"’S. x. 400), in his mind when writing the 
above passage, it is odd he did not, with his usual 
accuracy, put Gurth’s whittle in his hose, not in 
his belt, and thus complete the comparison he 
makes between the Saxon and the Scottish High- 
land garb, 

I have heard the term «whittle applied to a thick 
woollen shawl, and fancicd it had some connection 
with Whitney. Qy. should it be «ittle and Wit- 
ney? x. €. 


‘Tue “Grey Manz's Tar,” (3S, x. 432) is 
a nincteenth century Englification (if I may use 
such a word) of the old Scotch name of this remark- 
able fall—viz. “Tho Grey Meere's Tail,” similar 
to that which is met with in the 1815 edition of 
Burns’ Poems, where the heading of one of the 

sms is, “The auld Farmer's New Year Mornin, 
Batatetion to his auld Mare Meggie,” although 





poet himself writes “My guid father's meere.” 
The latter iteelf shows symptoms of the same pro- 
ceas a8 father, in old Scotch times, would have 
been feyther. 


I have some doubts whether even now a person 
walking up Moffatdale from the Beatock to Bods- 
beck, and speering at any elderly inhabitant of the 
district hia way to the Grey Mare’s Tail, would 
not ba met with some such answer as this— 
“ What's yer wull ?” or “It'll be the Grey Meere’s 
‘Tail you're meaning.” 

The name has evidently no connection with 
Koltic, either Welsh or Gaelic, but is simply good 
‘road Scotch derived from a fancied resemblance 
of the fall to the tail of a groy mare, which it 
certainly does most foreibly when the stream is in 
certain conditions. ronor Vere Invixe, 

I do not think that your correspondent’s deriva- 
tion of the namo of this beautiful waterfall is the 
correct one; for the water does not fall into a 
ond or lake, and as it descent in nearly perpen- 

mular.it cannot be said to “murmur.” “I have 

no doubt but that it derives its name from the 

fact that it is, as Sir Walter Scott describes it,— 
“White as the snowy charger's tail.” 

There is a mountain stream about five’ miles 
from the Grey Mare's Tail (out of which I have 
taken many a goodly dish of trout) which might 
‘well be characterised as 

“The current that with gentle murmur glides,” 


and it bears the appropriate name of Tala-Burn. 
HL Fisnwicx. 


It strikes me that your correspondent need not | 


go so far afield for his derivation of this name for 
‘the cascade. It would seem not improbable that 
the term is used from the resemblance such a fall 
would bear to the tail of a horse, especially a 





white horse. Such names, from fancied or actual 
resemblances, are not uncommon, whether app'ied. 
to cascades or other natural objects. Two notable 
instances as regards waterfalls at once occur tome, 
tho Stanb-bach and Fimevache in Suitzerand, 
each acquiring its name on the above principle, 
P. be Nava Fourme, 
Grazox's Hous (3*S, ix. 295, 363.) —The 
house is much the same as described by PrtaRru. 
The books wero sold, by whose orders 1 know not. 
‘When Mr. Jefferies, of Bristol, the well-known 
bookseller, was at FLausanne, he purchased several 





| volumes with Gibbon’s signature and coat of arms. 


‘They were not otherwise of any great value. As 
this purchase occurred about eight years ago, and 


as the books were described in his catalogue, it is 
probable that they have long since got safe into 
private hands. I was with Mr. Jefferies, who is 


one of my most esteemed friends, when he made 
the purchase; indeed we were travelling together. 
‘The Swiss persist in calling the historian Jibbon. 
The house is doomed, and will shortly be pulled 
down to give lace toa theatre and a new road to 
the railway. It is an error to suppose that the 
Hotel Gibbon occupies the site of the historian’s 
abode. It is built on a portion of his garden, 
whero I may remark that the real old original 
summerhouse still remains, and will soon be the 
only relic of Gibbon, J. H. Drxor. 


BURIALS azovg Gnourp (8" 8. x. 234, 304. 
De Quincey, in his Autobiographic Sketches, 
to a mummy which was then in the private mu- 
seum of Mr. Charles White, F-R.S,, é&c., of Man- 
chestor. Ile describes it as 

“that of a lady who had been attended medical! 
years by Mr. Wate, and had owed much allevis 





ition of 
‘sufferings to his inventive skill. She had therefore felt her- 
geealied upon to mencrialie er gratiadeby avery large 


dequest—not less, I have heard, than 25,0002, bat wit 
condition annexed to the gift that she should be em- 
Valmed as perfectly as the resources in that art of London 
and Paris could accomplish, and that ence a year Me, 
White, accompanied by two witnesses of credit, should 
withdraw the vell from her face. The Indy was placed in 
common Faglish clock-case, having the usual glass 


j face, 


I strongly suspect that this is the identical 
mummy alluded to by Mx. Fxoock, and which is 
now in the Manchester Museum. Mr. Charles 
‘White died in the year 1813, and the greater part 
of his museum wes presented (by his, son Dr 
Thomas White) to the Lying-in Hospital of Man- 
chester. H. Frenwicr. 

‘Wanprope (8* S, x, 307.) — May not this be 
a corruption of waredrop? The following colophon 
{found in soveral books: — “Imprinted at Lon- 
don, in Saint Andrew's Paryshe, in the Waredrop, 
by Thomas Raynalde,” some without date, but 
one bearing the title Of unicritten Veryler ie Meso 
1648, What is now known va toe W astxoon Wy 
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AUTOGRAPHS IN BOOKS. 


1, Dering (Edward), Sermons, 1614, 810. 
James the First's copy.’ On the fiy-leaf is the 
following inscription, in the King’s own hand- 
writing :— 

“ A good wife is to God zelus, to her husband chast,'to 
the poore Pitefull, to her neghbors gentell, to her chile- 
dren an ezaunple; ll which God grante Jou, my Good 
daughter, for his sonne Christes sake 





2. Hobbes (T-), Leviathan, 151, folio, This 
I 0 MS. notes 

Sa 
3. Granville (Dr. Denis), and resolved 
Christian and faithful and ei, 


far * rtrait of the suthor by Edelincl 

wen, 1689, 4to, 

ae Books, was wrote by Dr. Granville, Dean of 

‘and printed at Rouen by special grace and par- 

Healer ieoar' a Boake very saree and herd to be pet 

with, There was not above twenty of them printed 

OT. Baker.” 
“This is one of the searcest Books in my collection — 

J. Bindl 


“Mr. ‘Bower had neither seen or heard of this book, 
though the Author was his Great Uncle, & tho’ he had 
the print.—T. Caldecott.” 

4. Le Grand (Ant.), Dissertatio de Carentia 
Sensua et Cognitionis in Brutis, 1675, 12mo. With 
J. Evelyn's autograph thu 

“Ex dono J. M{art; R ‘S[ocietatis] Ty 
sgrephl, Catstogo Bela Seeript ‘Shelton: Hace 
nete.”” 














5. nore ah Fiammetta, 1534, and Laberinto 


@ Amore, 1538, Bv0. A. copy presented by Lady 
Mary Sydney, Sir Philip's mother, to her relative 
Henry ere, Dec. 17, 1567. On the fly-leaf 


are te subjoined verses, conjectured to be fu her 
handwriting : 
“ From sacred throane dystills the beste, 

‘The next dystendes by lawe of kinde, 

In natures frame is founde the reste, 
‘We conqueres ofte the loftye mynde: 

‘Who hath thies three moste perfect is, 

Who lackes theime all lyves vovde oft ‘blysse.”” 

6, Buchanan (G.), Rerum Scoticarum Historia, 
1682, folio. Upon’the title is—“"Ex ejue dono 
sum Ben Jonson.” ‘The donor was Drummond. 

7. Calvin (John), Sermon upon the Songs of 
Ezechiag, 1500, S¥o. Translated by. Afnne] 
Lfock?]. On the fly-leaf: “ Liber Henrici 
ex dono Ann uxoris sue, 1559.” 

8. Drayton (M.), The Muses Elisium, 1630. Tn 
Mr. Bright's copy: was written :— 

“To the Noble Knight & my highly esteemed Frend, 
Se Richard Browne, happinesse From 
his Servante and Frend, Michel Draytc 

9. Richardson (Elizabeth, wife to the late Sir 
Thomas Richardson), A Ladies Legacie to her 

4, 1645, 8vo. “This for my dearly beloved 
and ‘worthy Grandson, Sir E, Dering, Kt, Baro- 
het, Ets. Cramond.”’ Lady Richardson waa mat 
ried, firstly, toa Mr. Ashbumham ; and lastly, to 

a gentleman of the name of Cramond. 

10, Flatman (T.), Poems, 1674, large paper. 
In Mr. Bright's copy was written: ‘For the 
Reverend Dr. Wm. Deane of St. Paul’s, 
from his humblest lest errant, ‘Thomes Flatman.”” 





11. Gethin (Grace Lady), Reliquie Gethiniana, 
17Ol, In'his Seiphte copy mac wedten lela 
Southwell, 4* 


1 fiven me by lady 
Norton, te Say ad ans 


12, Benlowes (E.), icaphit 1052, fella In 
one of Heber & copies was written: “For the 
frulio Noble. Thor Deocham, Ea, fram the 
Author.” 

3. Quintiliani Institutiones Paris, 
1549, oon with manny MS, notes by G. Harvey, 
and his name in three places. He had the 
in 1667, and it still belonged to him in 1670. It 
Sghty-ve (Seo Lyte Catalogue, 1840, No 3548) 

ve. fo. 

ot Damon RD Tiree Conversions of Eng 
1608-4. On the back of the title to vol. ii, in a 
copy of this publication sold at Sotheby’s in 1858, 
were verses tn laudem authori 

“ Thou foole of fooles, yt doost thus vainlie thinke 

‘That wee for |; from Troth will ever shrinke, 


‘Thou art deceived, while thou thus go’st about, 
By thy untruths the truth to bring in doubt,” &e. 


‘W. Canew Hazuirr. 
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toire Littéraire de la France there is a memoir of 
thie celebrated prelate, together with an analysis 
of his numerous works and correspondence. An 
enumeration of his various works is given by 
Fabricius, in his Biblotheca Latina (vol. il), an 
in Darling's Cyclopedia Bibliographica. 

The Epistles, with which the contents com- 
menee, are thus described by Petrus Blesensis : — 

« Profait mihi quod epistolas Hildeberti Cenomanensis 
Episcopi, styli elegantia et suavi urbanitate, preeipaas 
firmare, et corde tenus reddere, adolescentulus compelle- 
bar."—Epist, ci. 

Epistole LXXXVIII. Of this collection Dupin 
observes: — 

“The letters of this author are the most valuable 
pieces amongst his works, They are written ina fine 
epistolary style, after a very natural manner. and contain 
divers important. points of morality, church discipline, 
and history. We shall here produce extracts of those 
that treat of these matters, omitting the others which 
relate to mere compliments, or to particular affairs, such 
as the six first. 

Ep. xvii directed to Paschal II. to exeuse 
the canons of S. Martin at Tours, who hed given 
offence to the Pope by insisting too much on their 
privileges: “Nee nos ita Martinum yenereri quee- 
rimus ut Petrum conculcemus.” 

Ep. xix. He excuses himeelf for not heing able 
to be present in a certain council, by reason that 
his church and city were pillaged and opprest by 
the tyranny of the councils; alleging , that 
he was obliged to pase over into England to give 
fan account why he refused to demolish the towers 
of his church; and that he was ready to under- 
take another yoyege to Rome, which would put 
him out of capacity of defraying the charges 
that were requisite for a journey to the couneil. 
This is also inserted by Duchesne in his Hist. 
Frane. Script., iv. 248. 
wane asst a en letter, wate to the 

‘and priests, &c., concerning his imprison- 
‘ent Ho wag sect fot by the Count of Raton, 
who was then a prisoner; and having received 
his confession, with his last will and testament 
Dequeathing his estate to the church, carried his 
wil to hin mother, who gave him good entar- 
tainment. But the next day Hildebert himself 














was taken prisoner by Count Hubert, chancellor 
of Rotron; who detained him, and would not 
release him till he paid his ransom. He declares 
that such an act is unworthy of a bishop, and that 

is life than to ‘redeem it 


he chose rather to lose his 





“Ta autem et recte obtulisti quia pro Christo omnia 
reliquisti; recto etiam divisist! quia Christm sopultam 
quam Christi eepulchram seqai malaisti; .... ut enim 


| 
| 
| 


| 





efficiamur discipuli Christi, bajulare monemur ipsius 
erucem, non quarere sepulturam.” 

This letter ia inserted also in Alfordi Annal., 
A.D. 1125, vol. iv. p. 204. 

Bp, levi, He complaing to the Pope, Hono- 
rius IL, that the King of France, Louis the Fat, 
had confiscated the revenues belonging to bis 
church, and would not suffer him to enter the 
territories of his kingdom, because he refused to 
dispose of the benefices according to the pleasure 
of that prince. Ile likewise wrote to him about 
the contests that took place in the church of 
‘Tours between the Dean and some of the Canons. 
The Dean's expurgation, “in septima manu,” is 
related aleo in another letter: vide Dacherii Spi- 
cilegium, vol. xiii. ad finem. 

Ixxvili, He denounces the heresiarch, Henry 


Beacon, as smagane Disbolllaquout ot cole 

igor Antichrist.” See, Mabillon, Ve. 
Anal, iii. $12 agg, (this narrative is quoted at full 
length in Pag, Cnitioa én Baronit Annales, vol: iv. 
pp. 302-4); Milman's Latin Christianity, vol. iv.; 
and Neander's Life of St. Berard, yp. 271 s074 
and for other authorities, p. $45. 

Ep. lxxxii. This is an’ excellent letter, directed 
to Pope Honorius, in which he expresses himself 
with submission and freedom against the appeals 
made to the see of Rome, which were so frequent 














in that age. . .. . He declares that that custom 
was never approved on the hither side of the 
‘Alps, and that it is not an article grounded on the 

sinstical lawa that all sorts of appeals should 


be received at Romo; that, if that innovation 
il, the whole vigour of church discipline will 


subverted. Cf. Hist ire, xi. 200; 
Giceoler, iii, 171. 
istole “XXIV.—Vide Dacherii Spicilegium, 





tiv. pp. 244-57, and xiii. ad finem. ‘There aro 





three very eloquent ones about the imprisonment 
of Pope Paschal by Henry V., pp. 245-61. There 
tro flteen at the end of tho thirteenth volume. 


‘The sixth relates to the persecution which Hilde- 
bert suffered through the displeasure of the King 
of France, &c. In the ninth he entreats the Pope 
not to grant the Pall to the Bishop of Dol, inas- 
much as, being the emblem of archiepiscopal 
dominion, it was due only to Tours, the metro- 
polis of Bretagne. 

The Appendix to Gratii Fasciculus contains the 
following : ‘Epistola ad Comitem quendam 
trem contra Peregrinationis vanitatem”—this is 
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point. On Ini proposa d’acheter la charge d'écran chez le 
roi, et on le fit griller pendant quinze jours pour accou- 
tumer ses jambes & soutenir l’ardeur du brasier. 
‘annonea un jour qu’il devait étre recu membre de I's 
demic de Pétersbourg, pour avoir pris part aux bienfa 
de Nimpératrice, mais qu'il fallait préalablement ap- 
prendre le rasee.” Il erat étudier cette langue, et au bout 
eo six mois il vit qu'il avait appris le bas-breton.” 
Other similar absurdities follow. Vanity and 
folly are great powers, but as Poinsinet must 
have studied the bas-broton with a grammar and 
dictionary, unless one of the “persitleure” acted 
for six months as coach, he could hardly have 






missed seeing the name of the language on the 
title-pages. Should any reader of “N. & Q.” 
Imow whence the passage is taken, I shall be glad 


tobe told. Probably it is mere persifiage, whi 
night be apparent ff once were the author's name 
and book given. ‘They would havo been as easy 
to write down as “un écrivain du eitcle dernier,” 
which, as Poinsinot died in 1769, is a reference to 
the general literature of France for forty years. 
Such slovenliness is inexcusable. We do these 
things better in “N, & Q.” f 
H.B.C. 


U.U. Club, 


“Carne,” axp oTHER WoRDS FROM THE 
Srarac.—Archbishop Trench derives this oppro- 
‘brious word from the French chetif, others 

the Italian cattivo. I rather think this word 
is of Oriental origin, The Syriac verb “to rob, 
to plunder,” is ki’taf, and participle khdtef, 
whence the noun khdtuf, a robber, an extortioner, 
plunderer, softened down to cuitif’ 

To crow as a cock in the Syriac verb K’ro. See 
Syriac New Testament, John xviii. 27, &c. “The 
cock crew.” 

To mock (to deride) is the Chaldeo and Syriac 
verb mok. See Acts ii. 13, “others mocking 
ssid” 

"0 mize, i. ©. go away, be off, was a slang 
Shout thirty years ago, though 


and adopted by fast young gentlemen. 
To laugh seems to be the Arabic 1a-d-ri, rist, 


Lrrerary Psrvpoxyas.— In addition to those 
jotted down in a former paragraph,* the accom- 
Panying list may be of service, and it might be 
‘augmented: — 

P. Beling, Phil Benaus. 

W. Tyndale, Witaen Hychi 

William Turner, William reves 

Miles Coverdale, Jobe Holy 

Iveater Jenks, NV. 
Nicholas Ly %, Do, 


‘Archbp. Talbot, Do, 
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James Anderton, Do. and John Brerely. 

William Prenne, Matthew White and Win. Huntley. 

Thomas White, William Richvorth or Rushworth. 
W. Canew Hazurrt. 


Eprrarus Anroap.— A few weeks ago, while 
travelling in Holland, I copied the following in- 
scriptions from the chancel walls of the Protestant 
church at Bergen-op-Zoom. They refer to the 
disastrous attack by the English under General 
Graham upon this fortress in March, 1814: — 
“ Hoc Marmor Sepulchrale 
Roberti Mercer 
Georgii Clifton 


Jacobi Macdonald } Armizerorum 


et 
Johannis Bulteel 
Britannic in legione Pretoriand militantium 
> nupes aan ar 
Burge supra curbis 
nS? Mare: 8: 1814 





Tristes amici pares et commilitones 
eodem moti desiderio 
apponi curavére.” 

The other is as follows, the first four lines being 
repeated in Dutch: — 

“ At Vouw are deposited the remains of the following 
British Officers who fell in the attack on Bergen-op-Zoom 
‘on the night of the 8th of March, 1814, when that Fortress 
‘was in the possession of France ? — 

Maior-General Skerrett 
Brigadier-General Gore 
Lt-Colonel the Hon. George Carleton, 44% Regt 
‘LtColonel George Clifton, 1 Regt of Guards 
Lieut. Miles, Roval Scots 
Lieut. Bulteel, 21% Regt 
Eurlgn Sandys, 87% Regs 


Tutt BLADES. 

11, Abeburch Lane. 

“Fuaresverax.’—The word hamesucken in tho 
law of Scotland denotes the crime of beating or 
assaulting a man in bis own house, for which 
offence the culprit was liable to the punishment 
of death. It has been generally supposed to be # 
term peculiar to Scotch Criminal Law, and the 
punishment for it as a specific offence as much 20; 
End it is apparently so held by Baron Hume and 
Dr. Jamieson. Seo, however, the Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. xc. p, 300, wherehomsokenc is mentioned 
as an English phrase, and a case stated where the 
guilty party, though’ not hanged (which it seems 
{o be atsumed ho might have boon), was severely 
fined. : 


Carazoovn or rue Navionat Ponrmarr Ex- 
urErti0x.—Thie catalogue is universally admitted 
to be an exceodingly good one, and very useful 
both within and without the exhibition, With 
this opinion of ite merits I entirely agree. I 
maely wih to cal stanton snd correct 
‘and perhaps insignificant) pica of caxelean- 
saat et poten ea ee 
picture before them, the complers 
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some centuries. 


‘A psrenct CATHEDRAL—It is commonly as- 
serted in France, that to constitute a perfect 
cathedral, there should be the spire of Chartres, 
the western front of Rheims, the nave of Amiens, 
and the choir of Beauvais. 

‘Will any one point to four equivalents in Eng- 
Jand which by their union would likewise form a 
perfect cathedral church ? HE. HJ. 


Cranmer Pprcres.— Nichols (in Hist. of 
Hinckley, Leicester, in vol. vii. Bibl. Top. Brit 
P- 142, note), says — 

“ Mr. Gough has a fine genealogy on vellum of ¢ the 
soca and worthy family of the Cranmers,’ taken in 

Can any of your readers say where this gene- 
alogy is now to be found ? Tewans. 


Of course I know that lead has been in use for 
G. W. M. 


Dickens's CHARACTER OF “SMALLWEED.” — 
Did the Don Sanchio of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Love's Pilgrimage suggest to Mr. Dickens the 
amiable Smallweed, Senior, of Bleak House? 

On one side, Sanchio, as the punctilious duellist 
studious of Caranza, approximates to Scott’s 
Dugald Dalgetty. But Sanchio is lame and help- 
less, and is always carried on to the stage in a 
chair, whence he storms and rages in ungovern- 
able passion. Both Sanchio and Smallweed, each 
in his degree, are representatives of incapable fary. 

Joux Apprs (Jusror). 


A Doren Cverou.—Passing lately through the 
city of Haarlem, I noticed on two in dif- 
ferent streets a peculiar ornament of white lace 
and cardboard, about 5 in. by 4 in., hung just out- 
tide the street door. Iwas told that it signified 
the birth of a child, and that the inhabitants had 
the privilege from time immemorial of using such 
badges; and that for the period of six weeks after 
a birth, while such badge was visible, no tax col- 
lector, ‘nor creditor of any kind, was allowed to 
demand payment. I should like to know if this 
be really an acknowledged custom; and if so, what 
‘was ite origin, and whether other cities possess £0 
peculiar a privilege. Certain I am that such a 
custom in this country would be so abused as to 
lead to its speedy abolition, Writtam BLapes. 








EXPLANATIONS WANTED.— 

1, “The Doctonean well will quench a burning 
torch.” ‘What "well ie this?" 

2. Reference for the alleged dying exclamation 
of Julian—“ Vicisti Galilee.” 

3, Who is Demorrathus of Corinth ? 

4. Authority for the following: “Lepidus and 
Ausidius.stumbled at the very threshold of the 
Senate and died.” 

5. Who is Loddella Corda, who is quoted thus: 





“ Adv, Sacr.”P 


6, The Renians {s-} taught that a man might 
be saved in any religion. Who were the Renians? 
Srupext. 


Hyamvotoey (8S, x. 402.)—Can Josuea Rix, 
‘M.D. kindly give the particulars of the authority 
for the claim of tho “Harvest Hymn” to Alice 
instead of Anne Flowerdew? As no note or notice 
in Anne Flowerdew's Poems gives any information 
of any of the pieces being composed by any one 
but herself, the assertion (if correct) would be in- 
teresting to hymnologists..  Daxtaz Sapawicx. 

‘Sun Street, City. 


Invastoy op Barrarx,—Tho place on which 
Cweear first landed on our islands has always been 
acontroverted point. Some place it to the west- 
ward along the coast of Sussex; others, to the 
eastward of Dover, and make the beach at Deal 
the scene not only of the Roman landing, but also 
of the disastrous shipwrecks which followed. 
Now it appears that in doing this the present state 
a eed has fear cone mee that 

e gical changes which have been taking 
lacs for ore than thoursnd years have been 
entirely lost sight of, more particularly the great 
inundation of the sea in a.p. 1100, which entirely 
submerged the low countries that formed the 
Goodwin Sands. If 1 am erroneous, I shall be 
obliged to any one who will correct me. oi 

AC. M. 


Rev. Epwarp Irving: Dz. Baror Jonneronn. 
‘Mrs. Oliphant, in her Life of Edward Irving (4th 
ed. p. 15), mentions among’ his clerical relations, 
“Dz. Bryce Johnstone of Holyrood, an uncle of 
‘Mrs, Irving's,” Edward's mother.” Will any 
reader of “N. & Q.” kindly inform me what 
Telationship, if any, existed between Dr. Bryce 
Johnstone and the Rev. John Johnstone of — 
in Scotland, who married Mary English? Also, 
whether the mother of Mre. Irving was a John- 
stone? Joszrn Rx, M.D, 

‘St. Neots. 


Joun Lxecu.—I believe that all, or nearly all, 
tho published drawings and sketches of John 
Leech bear bis sigusture in one of threo forma in 
the left-hand bottom corner of the picture, either 
as J. Leech, J. L., or the well-known little leech 
in the small glass bottle. I have read, or have 
heard it stated, that each of these signatures refers 
to the drawing having been produced under dif- 
ferent circumstances: the first being appended 
‘when the idea or subject of the drawing and the 
drawing itself aro entirely the artist's own; the 
second, when the idea or subject-matter has been 
furnished, and the drawing only is the work of 
his pencil; and the third, when the subject and 
sketch have both been furnished by 0 second 
person, and the artist, in his inimitabie exjin, bam 
elaborated them into the inished Vern, 
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tion of it himself; the goods were found in the suspected. 
places; a nest of thieves was detected, and all brought 
to condign punishment. Should his Royal Highness be- 
come sovereign, as by the grace of God he may soon be, 
what a strange story it will be to tell, that a King of 
Great Britain did apply to @ poor country justice to grant 
Ihim a search warrant for stolen goods! But this would 
be a real fact."] 


‘Waxron’s axp Cortoy’s “ComPLeat ANGLER.” 
In the second part (chap. ii.) of this work the 
conversation turns on tho rivers of Derbyshire, 
and, in enumerating them, Piscator mentions the 
Aber, Now, any one familar with the county 
must at once see that this is a misprint for Amber. 
‘Travellers by the Midland Railway will remem- 
her Ambergate Station, where the river falls into 
the Derwent. The misprint occurs in Major's 
Deautiful edition of 1824, and again, with an ad- 
@itional error as Avper, in his reissue of 1835. In 
1861 the Complete Angler was published by Bohn, 
edited by Jesse. The word is ‘dioter ue be fore. In 
speaking of the Derwent, Piseator is also mado to 
say that this river passes by Avbereon, This must 
be Ambaston, a place quite remote from the 
Amber, near the confluence of the Derwent with 
the Trent. I have not at present the opportunity 
of consulting any other editions than those I have 
named, and I wish to know whether the misprint 
oceurs in the original edition of 1653 [1676]. It 
seems strange that so manifest an error of the 
press should have remained uncorrected in suc- 
‘cessive issues of such a favourite work. 

JayDEE. 

[The Second Part of The Compleat Angler, by Charles 
Cotton, first appeared in the fifth edition of Walton’s 
‘work, 1676, which in some copics bears the title of The 
Universal Angler. ‘The words are there spelt Auber and 
Awberson, which appear to have been uncorrected in 
all the subsequent editions, in that of 1760, as well as 
in the splendid edition of 1836, edited by Sir Harris 
‘Nicolas.] 


Brarcm1xetox—sometimes called EastBlatch- 
ington—ie a hamlet and farm-house, a mile north- 
‘west of Brighton. In the farmyard is an ancient 
church or chapel of ‘very sail dimensions, partly 
ruined. I wish to know which it is. In Bacon's 
Liber Regis is tho following : — 

“Blatchington Rectory, St. Peter, Sussex, value in the 
King’s books lear yearly value 452 Patron, It. 
Petley, Esquire, 1734. 

Does this refer to the Blatchington near Brigh- 
ton, or is there another or West Blatchington 

(The remains of the old chapel now embodied in the 
large farm-house at Blatchington, are thus noticed in 
Horsfield’s Sussex, i. 275: “ Near Blatchington, and bo- 
‘tween that village and Seaford, formerly existed a chapel, 
ealled Burgham, for which Bishop Sherborne, temp. 

















Henry VIIL, founded a prevendal stall in the cathedral 
of Chichester, This, from its contiguity to the above- 
named places, probably was not used for parocbial pur- 
poses, but belonged to one of two ancient hospitals in the 
neighbourhood, dedicated respectively to St. Leonard and 
St. James.” East Blatchington church iy dedicated to 
St. Peter, and rated in the King’s Books at 14 West 
Blatchington is a rectory joined to the vicarago of Brig! 
ton.] 


Georce III. — The Guardian of Noy. 21 has 
the following passage in a leading article: — 

© Poor George the Third was at times very unhappy at 
having exchanged the Lutheran rites for those of the 
Church of England ; while it is curious to observe that 
his grandson, the late King of Hanover (should he be 
described as the late King of Hanover 2), after a more 
intimate connection of the family with England, learned 
apparently to be of a different mind, and had a chaplain 
of the Church of England at Herrenhausen.” 

Is it the fact that George III. exchanged tho 
Lutheran rites for those of the Church of Eng- 
land? He was “born and bred e Briton.” Ilis 
preceptors were Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, 
and, on the resignation of that prelate, Dr. Thomas, 
Bishop, successively of Peterborou ch, Salisbury, 
and Winchester. It seems improbable, thervfure, 
that the king should have been educated in Lu- 
theran doctrines or accustomed to attend uj 
Lutheran rites. IP. 

[It is just possible that George the Third, when his 
mind was in a state of unsoundness, may at times hay 
soliloquised on Lutheranism ; but we cannot imagine that 
he ever, for a moment, thought of accepting its creed, 
‘considering his long and deep-rooted prejudices in favour 
of the Anglican portion of the Church Catholic. ] 


Joux Austin's “ Junisprupence.” —Can you 
inform me whether the tables mentioned in the 
preface to the second edition of Austin's Juris- 

ce, 08 prepared by the late Mr. Austin for 

jis classes, and as about to be published, ever 
were published,and whether they can be obtained ? 
AF. 

[After tho death of Mr. Austin only some fragments of 
the Tables which he drew out and distributed to his class 
were discovered among his papers. These have been 
Printed, with notes by Mra. Austin, in his Lectures om 
Juriaprudence (ed. 1863), vol. iii. pp. 148—226, and pub- 
lished by John Murray, Albemarle Street.] 

Browne's “ Prrr or Tonacco.”—Who are the 
poets imitated in the pieces beginning — 

“IV. Critics avaunt! Tobacco is my them 
and 




















“VI. Boy! bring an ounce of Weekly's best.” 
In an old poem on Punch :— 
“They threw ina gallon of trasty Langoon.” 
What was Langoon, and why so called ? 
BRB 


[The poet imitated in No. LV. i Dt. BAwertL come 
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wore not in existence when Dr. Dibdin was there 
in 1818, who, in bis Tour in France and Germany 
(ed. 1881, vol. i, p. 21), tells us: — 

« By half-past ten the congregation had assembled in 
oad demnet rand every sivechepel i thai shout twelos 
in number) began to be filled by the penitent flocks: each 

inging, or hiring, a rush-bottomed chair, with which 
the churches are pretty liberally furnished, and of which 
the Tarif (or terms of hire) is pasted upon the walls. . . . 
Tthink there could not have been fewer than two thousand 
souls present. 1 contrived to get upon the steps which 
teparate the choir from the nave, and witnessed from 
thence a sort of ocean of white caps—as the women sat oF 
knelt.” 

Certainly the ocean of white caps would have 
been invisible, had the owners sat or knelt in 
pre such as those in English village churches 

fore restoration. 

T have only an old edition of Murray's Hand- 
book for France, that for 1843, where it is stated 
with Tegard to the church of S. Jacques th 

“The interior is disfigured by yellow wash and wooden 
screens, . . . . The screens, and curious carvings in the 
side aisie, especially that before the sacristy or tresor—a 
confasion of the Gothic and Italian styles—and that in 
the chapel of St. Yves, deserve notice as examples of the 
French florid Gothic of the 15th and 16th centuries.” 

Surely, if pews had existed in 1843, Murray 
would have mentioned them as disfiguring the 
church a much ag, if not more than, the wooden 
screens: Perhaps a later edition may give some 
account of their erection, or your correspondent 
may be able to throw some farther light on the 
subject. ALP. D. 




















Although I have no nearer connection with 
Orford than the tie of love and veneration which 
every English churchman must feel for King 
Alfred's famous school city, yet I have ventured 
to offer CLanny the following in answer to his 


juery. 
‘ Posaibly the pews in the Normandy churches 
wore erected during what might be termed the 
sleeping age of the church ;” when men thought 
Tittle—even in the formal Roman church — 
of the proper externals of religion, and liked a 


more comfortable faith. The Huguenots made 
some progress in the north of France, and as they 
would doubtless imitate the other Protestant 


sects in their manner and form of worship: they 
may have been the cause, indirectly, of intro- 
ducing pews (which are undoubtedly @ Protestant 
feature) even into the Roman churches. 

I do not think that pews are considered as 
architectural abominations even by “ rhapsodical 
young gentlemen from Oxford,” so long as they are 
‘pews; but when they have a tendency for be- 
‘coming small parlours, I fear they make to them- 
selves enemies, not only among church restorers, 
but even among conventical builders. 

‘Wx. Cuanpizr Heat, 





Allow me to add my mite to tho evidence 
which shows that pews were originally an inno- 
vation, sanctioned and fostered by the Roman 
church ; and by no means one of the abominations 
of Puritanism, as an archdeacon had the hardi- 
hood to assert at the late York Congress. The 
following items were copied some years ago by 
me, while searching the churchwardens’ accounts 
of ‘St. Margaret, Westminster; and, I believe, 
have never yet been published. Under the year 
1476, and under the general head of “ The Resceyt: 
of Encresse of pewys in this second year of this 
accompt,” are thirty-one entries of sums paid as 
ter ee These rey from la. to 3s. 4d. (say 

0s. to 12. 18%. of modern money), and twenty- 
three of the names are those of women, Iam 
sorry I only copied the four following : — 

“Tem of the wiff of Jobn Sclatar for his pewe, xij4, 

Ie® of willia Green Sadler for bis pewe, xijé. 

It of the wiffe of Herr’ Wadelowe for his pewe, 








Tem a mayat’ Hunt for a pew in the Trinitie Isle, 


The accounts of churchwardens John Wycam 
and Nicholas Wollescroft, for 1478, begin with 
pew rents — 

“Ft that the ed of Gylbert leveryk for 
edna Beret of Gro re re 
and s0 on: for twenty names of which, six only 
aro women, How many other accounts contsin 
pew renta I omitted to note. 

Was Braves. 





Low. 
(3 S. x. 280, 385, 886, 337, 875.) 

In reply to H. M. (I wish your correspondents 
would give their names in full), it is perhaps 
necessary that I should say a word or two as to 
the meaning of the word Low in the Peak of 
Derbyshire. If H. M. will refer to my note 
(p- 237, ania) he will find that I said “in the 
Beak of Derbyshire,” not “in Derbyshire," as he 
quotes. Tam, homerer, quite willing to accept 

e matter in 'the more general sense in whi 
he has chosen to take it. 

HL. M. gives the names of “a few places taken 
at random,” which he says it is mucl 
bable “take their name 







me and for my opinion—an opini 
ported by direct evidence—at nearly all the 
places he names, barrows are not only mown to 
exist, but have already been spent ‘Thus, for 
instance, at Atlow, Baslow, Callow, Calow, Foo- 
low, Hucklow (not Hacklow, as given by H. M.), 
Great Low, Grindlow, High-Low, Moot-low 
(not Meatlow, aa given by BW. Mh, Somdiow, 
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at Baugé, in command of a body of French troops: 
and the following mention of him occurs in 
Michel's valuable work, Les Ecossais en France 
Yes Frangais en Eoosse :— 

“Le général ccossais avait envoyé un détac 
commande par Sir John Stuart de Derneley 
Fontaine pour faire une reconnaissance 
arrivant & Vimproviste sur les Anglais fat repoussée 4 












‘temps pour avertir le comte de Buchan de l'approche du 


due de Clarence,” 


‘There is much contradiction respecting the ex 
manner of the duke's death, but I think the f 
lowing account by Michel, who has evidently 
consulted the best authorities, may be considered 
the most reliable: — 

“Le duc de Clarence, remarquablé par la couronne d’or- 
férrerie qui surmontait son heaume et par son armur 

lendide, fut d’abord attaqué avec acharnement, par Jul 

rkmichael, qui brisa sa lance sur lui, puis bless & Ia 
re per Sir William de Swit, enfin porté & terre ct 
tué d’un coup de maase d’arme par Ie comte de Buchan.” 














greatly at the famous sieze of Orleans by the 
English under Talbot, for he is named by Sym~ 
phorien Guyon, in his history of Orleans (pub- 
lished in 1647) ‘as “ Nostor éveque Jean de Suint- 
Michel qui temoigna aussi son zile et son affoc- 
tion pour le lien de France durant la méme 
guerre.” 

The Carmichaels of Douglasdale were, at the 
tind of the battle of Bauaé, represented by 
: ‘iam Carmichael of that ilk, son of Sir John 

le Carmichael, but I find no record of his having 
| served in the French wars. His brother was also 

a John Carmichael, and founded the fumilies of 
Meadowtlat and Castle Crawford, from whom the 
Carmichaels of Balmedie descended. This John 
obtained a charter from his kinsman, Sir James 
| Sandiland of Calder of Greenhill in 1417, and 
| other charters of lands at Meadowflat. from ‘Wil- 
{Tian Gilray and Sir John Lindsay of Covin, 

in 1420 and 1427. He is also inentioned in a 




















This account completely ignores the Buchanan { notarial instrument in 1420 as Nobilis vir John- 
or MéAuslan claims (whic oro identical), but | aunis Carmichael Constabularius Sancte Andria, 
T cannot see on what authority, beyond vogue | 6 that at the period of the battle of Baugé ho 
family tradition, they are founded. | was a landed proprietor in Lanarkshire, and Con- 

‘Humo of Goderoft saya that the Duko of ; stable of St. Andrews. He might certainly have 


Clarence was wounded in the faco by Sir John 
Swinton, and afterwards killed by the Eurl of 
Buchan, and adds:— 

“This is the most common report of the Duke of 
‘Clarence’s death, but the book of Pluscardin saith that he 
was slain by Alerander Maclellan, « knight in the Len- 
pox, who having taken the coronet from off his head, 
eold it to Sir John Stuart of Daraley for 1000 angels.” 

Michel confirms the story of Sir John Stuart 
having bought the coronet of the duke from, a 
Scotch soldier; but this only proves that the 
coronet was picked up and disposed of after the 
Battle; and it is very improbable that a knight 
who had himselfelnin the duke would have parted 
with such an unquestionable evidence of his 





ia given of this assertion. 

With regard to the John Kirkmichael stated by 
Fordun to have broken his spear upon the duke, 
and who is mentioned by Andrew Stuart, in his 
history of the House of Stuart, as negociating at 
Paris, after the battle, for an exchange of certain 
prisoners, it is difficult to fix his identity; but I 
am rather disposed to agree with Andrew Stuart 
in the opinion that ho was the same person who 
afterwards became bishop of Orleans. 

Hume of Godsroft says the bishop was one 
of the sons of Carmichaol of Douglasdale, and 


accompanied the Scotch auxiliaries to France and 
‘returned home after Baugé, but there is no evi- 
:denco for this assumption; and I am therefore 
: disposed tp atsign the feat of breaking his lance 
jon the Duke of Clarence” to Jean de Saint 
; Michel, afterwarde Bishop of Orleans, and who 
\ died there after the siege, circa 1437. J. B.C. 
Anny and Navy Club, 





RANDOLPH: “THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA.” 
(B'S. x. 488, 458.) 

Having in my former communication (“N.&Q.” 
2S, x, 488) shown, by citation of early authori 
ties, sufficient justification for every statement in 
| the article “Randolph” in the English Cyclopedia 











! graphical paragraph, “of nine lines and threo 
' words,” is “a tisauo of confusion and error,” I am 
' compelled to ask space for a fow last words. In 
these Ihave littlo fear but I shall satisfy your 
readers, and I hope convince Mr, Hazurtr him- 
self, that it is he, and not the writer of the article, 
who has woven “a tissue of confusion and error.” 
I will take his “illustrations” as he numbers 
; them, 


| 1. “There is no ground for saying that Ran- 


doubtless the names of Kirkmichael, Carmichael, | dolph’s works were printed in 1634. Nobody has 
and Saint-Michnel, were then used indiscriminately. ever seen such an edition that [a aware of.” Ka. 
The bishop must have distinguished himeclf | Hazurrt clearly hes not seen Kk, wh Sw 
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by Randolph, let us look a little closer at these 


two threads in the tissue of confusion and error. 
The Prodigal Scholar “was licensed Juno 20, 1660, 
as by Thomas Randall, a corruption of the poet's 
name which occurs elsewhere.” That is, twenty- 
five years after Randolph’s death, but whilst he 
‘was atill popular and his poems and known plays 
were in constant dem: 
work of Thomas Randall, therefore it is no doubt 
by Thomas Randolph: g. e. d. 


The Corneliannm Dolivm is certainly, I should | 


say, not his.” Perbaps not, end the Eng. Cye. 
does not say it is his, But, as to the certainty, 
it has “auctore T. R.” on the title-page, which 
may stand, at least as well as Thomes Randall, 
for Thomas Randolph. Mn, Haztrtt goes on — 
“and it ought to have been mentioned that for 
some years past the authorship has been claimed 
for another pen.” This I suppose refers to the 
oggestion made by Mx. Cuostzer (“N. & @,/) 
8. xii. 341) that it was written by Richard 
Brathwait; hischief reason for supposing #0 being 
that the style, especially in the rhyming verees, 
resembles Brathwait's Latin style. Mz. Cross- 
zr has indeed one piece of extemal evidence. 
The Cornelianum Dotium bas a “frontispiece by 
Marshall, Brathwait's favorite engraver.” Oddly 
enough the 1644 edition of Randolph's Poems has 
frontispiece by Marchall. So much for that 
corroborative fact. However, I am not concerned 
to establish the authorship of an indecent Latin 
play; but even if Mn. Crosetzy had proved that 
“auctore T. R.” signified Richard Brathwait, I 
find ificulty in bringing myself fo admit that 
“it ought to have been mentioned” by the writer 
of the incriminated article. Mn. Cnosszzy’s 
appeared Nov. 2, 1861. ‘The art. “Ran- 
dolph ” was published ‘carly in 1807. Now it 
7, 





seems to me too much to expect, even from 
aRwnter.ot oo eae int tr aenla ¢ biblio- 
in the Eng. Cyc., that he al mention 
Crclaith made nearly vo year after tho public 
tion of his article. If this be an error, I hope 
‘Mz. Huazzrrr will, on consideration, account it ‘a 
venial one. 
‘And now at parting with Mr. Hazzrrr, let me, 


in all good humour, add one word on his last | 


Paragraph. | Referring to Mn. Kxron1's letter, he 
says: “I am unable tocomprehend what my being 
‘a comparatively young man’ hes to do with the 
matter.” Mr. Kxtout did not say that i 
farthing to, do with the matter of his criticiems, 
but with his applying the term most. egregit 
(Coupted with melee emptor) 

which men of ihe first eminence in ecience and 
letters have been engaged during more than thirty 


years;”” and I cannot but think Mr. Hazzitr{ 


‘must himself now feel that he would have done 


‘well, as South has it, “to take the measure of his | 


words shorter.” Jams THORNE. 


it was licensed as the | 


us 
to a publication in | 





Roya Errictes at Fortevravp (3" 8. x. 393.) 
I hope that it is not true that the monuments of 
Henry II. and his wife Fleanor of Guienne, Richard 
Cceur de Lion, and Isabella of Angouléme (Queen 
of our King John) are to be removed from Fonte- 
vraud. What though the royal dust may have 
been scattered, yet in that vale of Touraine the 
remains of these sovereigns were deposited, and 
there the effigies are surely in their more fitting 
place. And let it not be supposed that they are 
in any sense consigned to neglect; for though the 
ancient Abbey of Fontevraud is now a convict 
prison, and though the nave of the church is now 

jided into floors, so as to make it a dormitor 
for criminals, the four statues are treated with A 
respect, and preserved from any ill-usage. The 
nave and transepts of the church are partitioned 
off, as the part in which the inmates of the pri- 
son hear mess; but a strong railing guards the 
monuments at the end of one of the transepts. 
They are kept in thorough repair and quite clean— 
more 20, I expect, than would be the case at Weat- 
minster. 

I visited the spot in 1865; I felt that the 
matter of interest to an Englishman is to see them 
there, and to associate them with that region, 
‘My application to eee the royal monuments was 
treated with all politeness, and the authorities 
seemed to take a pleasure in letting it be known 
how carefully they are kept. I am quite aware 
that in some descriptions these effigies are said to 
be consigned to dust and neglect; I am therefore 
glad to give my testimony in contradiction to such 
Eilegatiqns, Dhed with me such a guide-book 
statement, newly issued just before I left England, 
and I was glad to find it utterly misleading. 

Let the recumbent statues remain at Fonte- 
‘yraud, where they are well cared for; but if a col- 
lection be made of copies of all our royal effigies, 
let faithful representations of these form part of 
the series. The originals make Fontevraud a place 
of antiquarian pilgrimage, and there alone they 
have their true significance. ‘Lars. 


Krxe Jon's Drpxxrure (3S, x. 901.)— 
It is quite » mistake to supposo this a “modern 
word, representing a modern thing.” In Coles's 
Eng. Dictionary Y find : — 

“Drnesrur (Latin, they are owing). A bill charg- 
ing the Commonwealth to pay the souldier creditour bis 
arrears.” 

In Johnson's Dictionary : — 

“ Depestone (dedentur, from Latin debeo). A writ 
or note by which a debt is claimed.” 


And «quotation from Swift, in which the word 











‘ occurs in that sense. 


The term debenture is not quite so new, I 
imagine, as A. J. M. thinks. Bailey (who gives 
three definitions) in the thisd, Sy WS HE, 
affords the answer to your correspondiente ONeTy + 
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starch, and the writer has used it. successfully 
ever sinco he was mado acquainted with it. 


Make slits in the sheet of paper in the scrap- 
book, and insert the four comers of the engraving 
therein. iW.W. 


‘Your correspondent Mr. Davinson should try | 
tolerably stiff starch, used cold, and according to | 
amy experience he will ot be disappointed. || 





Essays rv Verse (3* S. x. 392.) — Martin's 
me ia a very insufficient record of privately 
fnted books, as’ all well know who consult it. 
work Cato inquires sbout, is an anonymous 
tuction of John Maclaurin, subsequently Lord 
horn, of Edinburgh Justiciary Court. I pos- 
‘eee two copies of Parts I. and II. 1769: one in- 
seribed, as in Cato’s, to “Mr. Geo. Stewart, 
Professor of Humanity”; and the other, “ one of 
the few copies of these Essays which, though 
Printed, are not published or sold, ix presented to 
. Akenside by the Author, an Unknown Ad- 
mmirer of The Pleasurce of Imagination, Edinburgh, 
Nov. 6, 1769.” 

The Third Part, mentioned by your corespon- 
dent, I have not seen. Most of the pieces in 
Parts I. and II. will be found reprinted in The | 
Works of the ate John Mactaurin, Bo, of Dreg- 
horn, &e., 2 vols. 8v0, Edinburgh, 1798; pro- 
Dably edited by his con Colin. 

In the rhyming preface to Part I. of Essays in 
Verse, the author says: — 

“ Reader, this little volume but contains 

‘A smali proportion of the author's strains: 

‘More he compos'd, while young he play’d the fool, 

Led by the gay enchantress Ridicule ; 

‘But now repentant, most of those he blames, 

‘And sternly dooms them to devouring flames,” &¢. 
This he did not always do; or, at all events, some 
copies escaped, as the curious in books can show, 
which deserved that fate—notably one now before 
me,entitled The Keekiad, a poem, 4to, London, 1760, 
ascribed to him by Alex. Campbell. Lord Dreg- 
hom appeara to have enjoyed the dangerous faci- 
ities of a private presa in his earlier life; and, in 
the rhyming preface to Part I., we seo he gave a 
Tose rein to his satiric muse. Our subject further 
appears to have attacked Home, on his publica- 
tion of Douglas, in The Philosopher's Opera, which 
Thave never met with; but as he had reason to 

nt of that step, it’ was not reprintgd in his 
collected works. 

Teannot say that I recognise any more of Lord 
Dreghor’s early strains; but have a few odds 
and onds of the period, some of which may have 
came from his private press. I shall, therefore, 
be glad if any correspondent can point out an; 











more fathered literary bats the | 
a ae TO. 


Weston Faxacy (8 8, x. 874.) — I remember 
the pictures with the name of Sir William Wes- 
ton. I saw them in Rome in March or April, 
1858, in the shop of Vito Enci, in the Corso, He 
asked two hundred scudi for them, and sold them 
shortly afterwards to some English gentleman, 
whose name I did not learn. Vito Enei told me 
that he had bought them in a house on the Lake 
of Como. Epxuxp WateRtox. 

‘Atheneum Club, 

To peat Hottow (8S. x, 352, 449.) —My 
understanding of this phrase is, that it means to 
beat your antagonist till there is nothing left in him: 
till he is quite incapable of retaliation; until, in 
short, he is beaten hollow. Ww. W. 

Insorrprion at Cuaupéay (8° S. x. 414.) — 
A.J. M. has made an excellent guess at this, see- 
ing that the inscription has either been very care- 
lesly copied, o io itself wrong. |The words Qua? 
and Hoc should be Quos and Hos, and the missing 
words are dirus and muirus. If wo write 








“Qu on di tris dul a pa 
os gus. rus ti cedine vit, 
H san nts mi Chris mul la 
we get the hexameters, 


“ Quos anguis dirus tristi dulcedine pavit, 
‘Hos sanguis mirus Christi mulcedine lavit.” 
Another form of the inscription is 
“ De Origine Vite et Mortis. 
“Qu di tris cfu 
os i rus ti um nere 
H san mis Ct t mu la 
Of the latter, the following translation has been 
aroposed (I know not where it first appeared, but 
T suspect in “ N. & Q.”):— 
f ‘i a0 &! a dis 
jen” ought eath 
feb et brand ag 
There is yet another form of the inscription, 
given in “N, & Q.” 1* S, iv, 88, which furnishes 
the Tines— 
 Quos anguis tristi diro cum vulnere stravit, 
‘Hos sanguis Christi miro tum munere lav 
but I do not see how to construe fristi here; whilst 
st the same time it is clear that rudnere should be 
junere, The editor of “ N. & Q.”” subjoined to the 
fines a reference to Stow's Survey of London, 
wherein they occur. For another example of lines 
written in this style see “N. & Q.” 1* 8. ix. 369. 
Watrer W, Sxzar. 


Hanzer: a Lost Worn (3 8, x. 497.)—I am 
to seo eo clever a recovery of a lost word. 
ia certainly right, if indeed a word of the old 
reading has been entirely lost. I should, how- 
ever, prefer a restoration according to the sound of 
the doubtful passage 20 excellently urged of late, 
in the Atheneum, Something, ke Ye Slowing, 
may be, after all, the correct Texting: — 





an 





cur and p 
A eed ewe ain, 
bles 
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AUTOGRAPHS IN BOOKS. 


Perhaps the following jottings from a few of 
my books may be considered of sufficient interest 
to be added to the notes under this head, which 
have already ay in “N. &.Q” 

Notes ofa Journey from Berne to i 
through , made inthe year 1706, By A. D. 
(with Supplement by M. D.), London,1797. The 
travellors were Dr. Andrew Douglas and his wife, 
tthe latter the widow of Dr. Osmand Beauvoir, and 
better known as the translator of The Life of Pro- 
fessor Gellert, 1805. 

‘This journey, the interest of which centres in 
its being perfarmed ch an enemy’s country 
dy special Indulgence o Revotitionsry Govern. 
ment, was effected in a truly milord is 
style. “Voila un pérou!” was the admiring excla- 
mation of the people of the little town of Morey 
as they drove up to the hotel, and ‘ Great extor~ 
tioners!”” that of Mr, and Mrs. D,when they cleared. 
out of it next morning. 

But to my book, which is « privately printed 
one, the authors of which were s0 sensitive w 
the point of select readors and restricted cireula- 
tion, that tho copies bear this inscripti 

“These notes are given with a serious request that, as 
they are printed mercly to save the eyes of those friends 
‘who wish'to mad them, and spare the'writers the trouble 

















of transcribing, they may never be shown to one 
without the particnlar petnisrion of My. and Mz Bo 

My copy of this hook is a presentation one to 
C.N, Cole, Esq., and contains a letter from Mrs, 
Douglas to Mr. Cole; in which, among other 
matters, is reiteration of the sacredness of the 
prohibition, Mr. Cole, less fastidious, notes — 
“That on the receipt of the book and letter, I informed. 
Mrs. D, I could not accept the book on the terms it was 
offered, and that I would return it unless she gave up the 
restriction; for [ set no value on what pl me unless 
1 could communicate it—to this she assented, and I kept 
‘the book,” 

One eennot help smiling at the short-sighted- 
ness of tho individuals, who let privately-printed 
volumes for their own clique only out of their 
hands, The present, for example, whieh is only 
one among many, eame into my possession by in- 
vitation of the suburban li barrow-mian— 
‘(To sort ‘em out, only tupenee each ”— and. so 
fell to me instend of, probably, to one of the 
honest hard-handed denizens of the locality. 

“A Discourse concerning the Resurrection Bodies; 
tending to shew, from the Writings of Heathens, Jews, 
and Cl tians, that there are Bodies called our own, 
which will not be raised from the Dead: That there are 
Bodies, properly ealled our own, which will be raised 
from the Dead. ° By Philalethes” Svo. London, 1788. 

A letter converted into a fly-leaf, from J. Gough 
to Alderman Boydell, acknowledging the book, 
givesa little bit of information. Besides thisletter, 
the following is found on another fly-leal :— 

“This ook was presented to my dear nele Mr. Ald 
Boydell, by the Author of it, the Rev. John Gough, Rec- 
tor of Kirk-Ireton in Derbyshire, his relation; and 
therefore much valued by Mary Nicol.” 

‘This has found its way to my shelves in » 
similar manner to the last—being evidently astray, 
I need not say that I shall be happy to restore it 
to its rightful owner. 

“The Historical’ of Macboth (written originall 
by shaken), NECTy adnpted te the Stags. wi 

lterations as performed at the Theatre in Edinburgh.— 
.B. Whoever shall to print or publish this 
shall he prosecuted ta the extent of the Law, and no 

are autheatick but suck as are Signed by Edward 
‘Salmon,"—whose signature accordingly follows, with the 
addition of Prompter. Svo. Edinburgh : W. Cheyne, 
in the year 1758, 

On the fly-leaf: — 

“ Macbeth as altered by, and performed at, Mr. Lee's 
house ia Fain, ; presented to me by my best, loved 
Friend W. F, Glover, 1754—Henry Baker, Junior.” 

With F. G. Waldron’s notes, identifying the first 

as an actor and s1 on, not long since deceased ; 

and the latter as the author of the Play- House 
ion. Mr. W. also records, in allusion to 

E. Salmon — 

© Whose wife used to perform male dharndvery, The wea 

aarthy woman, with wn indication of & WAGE LeRS | 

1 recollect playing Vellum in The Drusamer 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 
With reference to the quotation from the TIar- 
leian MS, 2252, beginning — 
“T¢ Christmas Day on Monday be,” &c., 

which you have reprinted (ana, p. 402) from the 
Worcester Herald, allow me to say that whilet 
examining MS. R.'3. 10 in Trinity College Library 
I came across another version of this quaint old 
prophecy. It ocours in a picce entitled — 

“And heere, nowe folowing, biginnethe a weele com- 

led thing in wyse of deestynarye and of outher be- 

uely Youuernaunce touching the goode rule of mannes 

hele, studyed and laboured by gret philosofres and clerkes 
of olde tyme: beholdethe anil reedethe.” 

It then begins with the line— 

“God, that al this worlde hathe wroughte,” 
and proceeds to discourse upon all the days of o 
month separately. Finally, it treats of Christmas 
in the , of which (by the kind permission 
of tho Rbrarian) send a transcript. I havo not 
eent the whole passage, as it soenied rather long ; 
but, if you approve, 1 will send the remainder 
another week. ft seems to me well worth makin 
f noto of, as doubt if it has been before printed 
from this MS. :— 
“Nowe takethe hiced, euery man, 
That coginbe, Yoderstonie can, 
Erystmasce da 
‘Sondar, wittethe weel alle, 
‘wynter saysoun shal been e: 
Save gret wyndes on-lofft shal 
‘The somer affter al-s0 bee drye, 
‘And right saysounable, I seye. 
Beestis and sheepe shal preue right weel, 
Bat other vytayle shal fayle, movste ded. 
de shal, with-outen lees, 

Alle landes thant 














Bat if thou falle seeke, certayne, 
‘Thou shalt toamne to Iyf ageyne.” 


In Tino 9, preve 'may be threue, the thorn-letter 
being used for th throughout. Between lines 10 
and 11, something seems lost. Lines 15, 16 
should perhaps follow line 8. Seille is the same 
as shille, a not uncommon spelling of shrill. Woone 
means abundance, Delows should perhaps be 
petous, piteous, ‘Waxrer W. Sxzat. 


Baeron-Lospers.—It seems, to be admitted as 
fact that brecch-loading fire arms, of whatever 
description, are of recent invention, Often as I 
have met with parsgraphs on this exciting topic 
of the moment, or allusions to it, in no instance 
can I remember any remarks of an opposite ten- 
dency. I had made no inquiry as to date; and 
now, on sufficient evidence, have come to another 
oni occupied ja th arrang f 8 gpl 
ile occupied in the yement of lec- 
tion of booke oa Norman history and antiquities, 
I laid aside for special examination two attractive 
volumes by M, Achille Deville. In one of them— 
the Histoire du chateau et des sires de Tancarville, 
ower, 1854 appears an engraving of an ancient 
dreech-loader, with an account of its dimensions 
acon 


and other particulars. 

Inthe upper story of the Tour do I Aigle 
spicuous part of this famous Chiteau, M. Deville 
found two ancient pieces of ordnance. ‘The piece 
which he describes was en fer fondu, seven feet in 
length, swivel-mounted, and having an aperture 
for the ball and cartridge. The bore is not stated. 
‘The charge being placed, the aperture was closed 
by the revolution of the corresponding part, much 
in the same manner as in the only specimen of a 
recent breech-loader which I have secn. An iron 
rod affixed to the breech served to point the piece. 

M. Deville adds, “Il parait que ces coulouvrines 
étaient encore en usage au commencement du 
dernier sitcle: le pre Daniel, dans son Histoire 
de la Mitice francoise, a donné la description et la 
j figure de piéces absolument semblables.” 
H Borrow Corxzy. 
| 


Batt Inscriptions. — A recent article in the 


Birmingham Gazette gives the following inscri 
i tions on the ten bells in the fino tower of Wol- 





| 












“Land 2. T, Mears, of London, fe 

3. “E. 8.1. P. Churchwardens all Bachelors, 1698.” 

4. “God save the Church of England and the founder.” 

‘We were all east in Gloucester, 1698.” 

6. God prosper Wolverhampton. Long may we 

“The clapper hong too long in mee, 

‘My founders pray think of mee. 169 

8 “Abraham Rudhall T. Ball. 1698.” - 

‘Mr. Bache, Gent., gave 12/. towards casting us.’ 

Ewa. Sheldon, Gent., and Joh, Pershouse, paid for 
casting the toll.” 

On the Great Bell. 

All you that hear my mournisl wand, 

‘Repent before you lic in the qround, 
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pages, into two full-sized octavos, Lowndes 
says: — 

“ Tales of Terror. Kelso, 1799. First Edition, 4to. 
London, 1801, 8v0. The ballads of Glenfinlas, and the 
Eve of St, John, included in this volume, were written 
by Sir Walter Scott.” 


They are also in the Tales of Wonder, London, 
1801 


The following are from recent catalogues of 
Noble, 312, Strand : — 

603. Tales of Terror (by G. M. Lewis, author of ‘The 
Monk’), 8vo, half calf, curious folding coloured plates, 
‘10s. 6d. Bulmer, 1801, 

“With Autograph of the Duchess of Sussex and in- 
scription, ‘Prince Augustus Frederick of Sussex, Rams- 

te, Kent, this book is mine because I have read it 
Ereagh, ‘December 28, 1807,’ very interesting volume. 

344. Lewis (M. G., Author of ‘The Monk’), Tales of 
‘Terror, with an Introductory Dialogue, 8vo, bés., uncut, 
with extraordinary folding “plates, additional plate in 
serted, scarce, 8s. 6d, Bulmer, 1808.” 


Both were sold before I applied; but I showed 
my copy to Mr. Noble, who recognised it as the 
same, work by the folding plates, which are too 
peculiar and offensive to be forgotten. 

After diligent search in the British Museum, 
with the assistance which I always receive when 
in difficulties there, I could not find a copy of any 
edition. 

I believe that Lewis was not the author. The 
Tales of Wonder comprise sixty pieces, of which 
hho wrote only eighteen; but no “Tele of Terror” 
is included among them, though many are re- 

ints. In the Tales of Tavor Lewis is sometimes 
nghed ut Te might have done thet himeel as 
a blind, but he was not addicted to mystification 
or concealment of his good things. Tho cadence 
of the vereo is generally harsh, especially in the 
ballad metres. Lewis's is always casy and 
flowing. He seldom hes # classical allusion. 
“Smedley’s Ghost” (p. 142) abounds with them, 
and they are well applied. It is a burlesque 
version of Githe's Der Fischer. I select two 
stanzas: — 
Ah! knew’st thou in the happier days, 
How smooth the way to fame 
‘That now e’en Darwin wears the bays, 
Ben Knight acquires a name, 
“ Thyself would leave the hackney’d themes, 
‘hat Pe that Dryden tired, 
‘Thy indulge in German dreams 
‘great Goithe inspired.” 

Lewis had passed some time at Weimar, 
visited Gothe, and was a good German 
to he could not have written the last line. 

Perhaps you know all about this matter, and 
will clear it up in a few words. If not, I shall 
be obliged by some account of the Kelso and 1801 
editions, and of the author —if, aa I suppose, he 
‘was not Lewis, 





had 


The hit at Knight is clever; but, as he is 
nearly forgotten, may not be appreciated. “N.&Q.” 
is hardly a fit place for the explanation, which the 
curious may find in Persuits of Literature (Dial. rv. 
1. 338), and in the Errata to Tentamen. 


HBC. 
U. U. Club. 


“Tar ApvocaTe or Reveatep TRors,” ETc. 
Can you tell me whether more than six numbers 
of The Advocate of Revealed Truth, and 1 

of the Religious World, 9 
which form “the first volume,” and were pub- 
lished in Dublin from January to June, 1804. 
By whom was the periodical edited? ABEBA. 


Agravr’s Stovan axp Grastosury Earra. 
On my way from Wells to Glastonbury some years 
since, I overtook on the road a countryman who 

inted out to me a mornss which he said was 

own in those parts as Arthur's Slough. Can 
#*N. & Q” inform me whether any tradition of 
King Arthur, who was buried at Glastonbury, 
attaches to this marsh? There is an old story 
told by Dugdale that — 

a. fac lan sultan having taken an English gen- 
tone ‘tne Holy Land, are him his liberty pon 
promise that he would bring him a gauntlet full of the 
earth of Glastonbury churchyard, which was accordingly 
pestered: and the gentleman retarning to Glastonbury, 

the same upon oath.” 
H.C. 

Barrisu.—In The Church and the World (first 
series), one of the essayists atates that it is be- 
coming common among Dissenters to use in bu 
tism the form ‘I baptize thee in the name of tho 
Lord Jesus.” In what sect or sects has this form 
come into use? There is one text which may be 

juoted in ita favour, but the whole practice of 
Gutistendom is opposed to it; and undoubtedly 
it would be held even in the Church of England 
an invalid form. But this is not the question. 
‘Who doos it ? Frures Eccusz. 


‘Dessxr’s Horr at Calais bas been rendered 
famous by Sterne’s putting up there when he went 
to France. When at Calais this autumn, I en- 
quired for the place; I was told that it had been 
converted into a museum. Isthis soP Can any 
of your readers give any information on the sub- 
ject? J. Lx. 

Jory.—Has it been noticed in “N. & Q.” that 
this word is used by Chaucer? In The Reeve's 
Tale you may read — 

« ‘Therfore he wolde bis joly bloode honoure, 
‘Though that he schulde holy chirche devoure.” 
Is not this the first known use of “jolly”? 
Frros Ecours1z. 
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‘councilmen, or assistants, to elect two members of par- 
Lament. (Gilbert's Cormzal, i. 78) This charter con- 
ferred the right of election on the corporation. It appears 
that oa Oct. 19, 1722, a petition was presented by Robert 
‘Viscount Molesworth and Charles Legh, Esq., agsinst the 
return of Isaac Leheup and Richard West, Esqs, by 
means of Edward Hoblyn, Esq., sheriff of the countr, 
illegally taking upon himself to act. as mayor ; but there 
‘was no determination on this petition, (Olafield’s Repre- 
sentatice History of Great Britain, iti. 249.) 

So again with respect to Lestwithiel, or Lostwithiel, a 
charter of incorporation was granted by James I. 4.D. 
1628, and renewed by George II. a.p. 1788, under which 
the corporation consists of seven aldermen or capital bur- 
gesses, including the mayor, and seventeen assistants, or 
eommon-councilmen, The right of electing two mem- 
bbers of parliament is vested in the corporation, and the 
mayor is the returning officer. On Oct. 19, peti- 
tion was presented from Sir Thomas Hardy, Knt, and 
Charles Legh, Esq,, against the return of the Marquis of 
Hartington and Lord Stanhope; but there was no deter- 
mination, Oldfield, writing in 1816, remarks: “The 
‘mode of election in this borough is much as to dupe the 
electors out of privileges with which their representative 
charter affects to invest them; for the seventeen common- 
councilmen, who have a right of voting, being annually 
chosen by the seven aldermen, are sure to be such as will 
conform to the dictates of those by whom they are ap- 
pointed.” Lostwithiel was disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill of 1832.] 

Joux Pexnymax.—In Bunhill Fields the fol- 
lowing inscription is to be scen, though much 
defaced : — 

“Were lyeth the body of John Pennyman, who was 
requie'd [by Abraham's God ] to offer up (as Abraham did) 
an unnsual terifce at the Royal Exchange in London, 
upon the 26th day of July, 1670 (an account of which be 
then caused to be printed, and hath ordered it to be re- 
Printed in the book of his life), and for a perpetual me- 
morial of which, he order’d this inscription to be set in 
thia place. He’ departed this life the 2nd day of July, 
1706, in the 78th year of his age.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” refer me to this 
dock? Iam unable to trace it. 























Cranes Reep. 

[This singular production is entitled “A Short Account 
of the Life of Mr. John Pennyman, with some of his 
Writings, &e,, relating to Religious and Divine Ma 
ters: made publick for the weal and benefit of mankind. 
‘The Seeond Edition. London, Printed in the year 1703.” 
To this was added in 1705, “An Appendix to the Second 
Fdition of the Account of my Life.” Again, in 1706, an 
additional sixteen pages were annexed, giving some other 
of his writings, with a short account of his decease. 8¥0, 
pp. 316, This work is in the British Museum, together 
with another quarto volume of bis miscellaneous pieces. 
On a fy-leaf of the latter work, in the author's auto- 
graph, is written: “Some of the Papers and Books are 
here bound together that I have been concerned in 
Printing and pablishing from the year 1670 to 1680, in 














which time few stood by mo save Michacl the great 
Prince. J.P.” Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, in his 
notice of Pennyman’s productions, has added the following 
Jaconic note: “The poor man seems to be very mad!" 
Vide “N. & Q.” 20¢ 8, ix. 420.) 


Hooxer's “ Eoousstasticat Potrty.”—I have 
tn Bro copy of this incomparable work; with sn 

sved frontispiece covering the page, with the 
title in the centre. It rans: — 

“ Of the Lawes of Ecclesiastical Politic. Light Books. 
By Richard Hooker. London: Printed by William 
ae and are to be sold by George Lathum.” [No 

It contains Books i—iv., and consecutively, 
Book v., but with a distinet title- ved and 
dated, “London: Printed by W. Stansby, 1632.” 
The other three books of course are wanting. 
The remainder of the volume is taken up wit 
“Certayne Divine Tractates, and other Godly 
Sermons, W. Stansby, 1632.” 

it is peged throughout, and winds up with 
table of contents, This edition is not mentioned 
by Lowndes. I wish to know if the books i. 
were printed in 1632, and if this edition had @ 
portrait of “ judicious Hooker” prefixed. 

Gxorcr Lroxp. 








Darlington. 

(There is 2 small folio edition of Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity of 1632, the’ same in every respect with our cor- 
respondent's copy, but without any portrait. We have 
never met with any notice of an octavo edition of that 
date.] . 


‘Replies. 
NEWMARKET IN 1791. 
(B" 8. x. 449.) 


Ihave pleasure in furnishing Eqtiso with the 
edigreo of “Escape,” and some secount of his 

joings on the Turf in 1790 and 1791. 

Escape, foaled in 1785, was by Highflyer, dam 
by Squirrel. He ran fivice at York in’ August, 
1790 (in the name of his then owner, the 
Prince of Wales), winning the firet race— The 
Great Subscription Stakes” of 2051: for five- 
year olds, eight stone four pounds; aged, nine 
stone; four miles—which same stake his illus 
trious sire had walked over for eleven yoars 
before. In a second race run on the same day— 
for the Great Subscription Stakes of 2951, for five 
years’ old, eight stone seven pounds; six years, 
eight stone ten pounds; and aged, nine stone — 
he was defeated by the Duke of Norfolk's Dub- 
skelper, aged, but obtained second place. On 
October 20, 1791, (being then cix pon 
old) ran at Newmarket for sixty guiness (Die 1. 

er, five years ol 














This race was won by Corian a8 
carving eight sone. “Eacage Sk yous Qa. 
ied eight stone four pounds. Rourhorses Watehy 
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the Prince had been privy to the trick, if trick there were. 
‘The charge was soon and totally abandoned.”—Life of 


Ge IV, p. 258. 
kas C. W. Surtox. 
‘Campfield. 


BISHOP HARE’S PAMPHLET. 
(8S. x. 451.) 

It, should be remembered that this work was 
published without the author's name, and that tho 
character of Haro was such as not to discounte- 
nance the idea that it was written seriously, 
and not in irony. Whiston charged him with 
Deing strongly inclined to scepticism, with talk- 
ing Todicrously of sacred matters, and says that 
he offered to lay wagers about the fulfilment of 
Beripturo prophecies, When at college he was 
the tutor of the celebrated Anthony Collins, 
afterwards author of the Discourse on Freethinking, 
&c. Toland mentions this pamphlet in his Clido- 
phorus (p. 96), insinuating that it was the private 
‘exposition of the bishop’ ideas: — 

“But what do I talk of this or that country, when 
‘examples in all countries are numberless? nor will the 
ast in our own be that of a certain Doctor who wrote 
Difficulties eorerically, and exoterically preached a Ser- 
mon 


Collins's Discourse on Freethinking appeared in 
1718, and Hare's Di fies in 1714. ntley’s 





ingular pamphlet, which he put out as a nominal 
reply to Collins under the signature of “Phileleu- 
therus Lipsi stated (I observe) to have 





iensis, 
Deen addressed to F.H., D.D., meaning Francis 
Hare, D.D. I should si t that this was in- 
tended as a double-barreled shot both at Hare 
snd Colling; but I find on referring to. my copy, 
that it has on its title-page “in a letter toN. N..” 
to that I would ask whether any early edition 
(mine is 1725) was really so printed, what is the 
nature of the introductory preface, and whether 
it treats Hare's work as a serious argument, or as 
a Piece of irony, as was afterwards suggested ° 
should be obliged if the reprinter of this 
curious piece would send me a copy per post. 
The cost shall be willingly remitted. 
Epwarp Kine, 
‘Lymington, Hants. 





I think that I express not my own obligation 
only, but that of many others from whose minds 
the period refored to has not entirely passd into 
literary and theological oblivion, for the very 
lucid and valuable statement in “N. & Q.” Dec. 8, 
on Bishop Hare’s pamphlet. 

From attention to it, and from further consi- 
deration of the subject, I am quite willing to 
acquiesce in the view of its being a reli 
satire; and one is compelled —although, to my 
mind, with difficulty — to receive the theory that 
Convocation had ressons of its own for treating it as 








serious, taking “the irony. in earnest,” and acting 
according to the “suspicions and’ discontent 
whispered in itsear. By inverted commas I refer 
to the exposition of “N. & Q.” 

There is much about Bishop Hare in Mr. Wat- 
son's recent Life of Warburton. The passage 
bearing on the present subject is as follows 
(181): — 

“The Bishop was what is called a latitudinarian in 
theology, and a strong advocate for the right of private 
judgment, as he showed in his ‘ Letter to a Young ‘lergy- 
man,’ the design of which is to prove that all Christian 








This may throw some additional light on the 
judgment, which, to say the least, needs much to 
account for sin a iz 
must still observe that, among many ef 
auctions of the eame kind, iT cortsinly nevge fead 
one which, to my mind, looks more like a serious 
performance. Some might say that this was its 
merit; but the mode of writing must have been 
pushed to ite utmost extent in ite heving given to 
jonvoeation any possible grounds for ite treat- 
ment of it. 
‘The date to which I referred is evidently one 
from an intermediate edition. In reprints, unless 


it is otherwise specified, the date, I believe, is 
tually taken from the first. 
Francis TRENCH. 
Inlip Rectory. 
‘You speak of a pamphlet by Bishop Hare, but 


‘will you or any one else tell me who Bishop Hare 
was? Tt is a curious fact that ho carefully de- 
stroyed every trace of his origin, beginning, I am 
told, with the entry made upon his admission at 
school. Ww. 





VENERABLE BEDE. 
(8 8. x. 412.) 

Alban Butler, “sacra eruditione perceleber” — 
(as ho is called by Brotier in the preface to the 
latter's edition of Tacitus)—in thet repertory of 
hagiological and curious historical learning, his 
Lives of the Fathers, Mertyry and, ther Principal 
Saints, gives the life of Bede under May 27, the 
day on which he is still commemorated in the 
Calendar of the Church of England, and furnishes 
the following reply to the query of your eore- 

lent E. H. Av: — 





sents States Kept in England in some plaots on the 
th of May ” (Bt. Augustin’s Day }, “ with a commemora- 
fim oly ees 8, ea ia 

nly : 


rtd 
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486). Now let us eee what Julius Pollux does | 
tay, lib, vi cap. ix. 57:— 

“ Bat the thrium tl are thus: taking the cooked 
fet oa ths they mish Bith milk and thicened groet | 
i it mn (new) cheese and the yolks of | 










Po 
‘eggs and brains; 
savory (well emell 


this is the (true) mixture, they take equal parts of all, 
except more of the yolks, they coagulate (boil 
hard) and squeeze together. 

The scholinst on Aristophanes, Ackar. 1006, and 
Rona, 134, gives much the same account of this 
dish, 20 dear to tho Athenians. In the Equites, 
949, the thrium prepared for the Demos is of beef, 
and quickly toasted or fried. | 

Bnyod Boelov Opiov etwarnucvor. 

The scholiast on the passage says, the thickened 
goats wero, made from barley and fine. flour. 

iuidas (sub voce) mentions this passage, and says 
it should have brains in it. To the resent day in 
Italy, and I believe in Greece, small birds, par- 
ticularly ortolans and beccatichi, are enveloped i 
thin slices of bacon, or a paste, and then sowed up 
‘in a vine leaf and fried. 

How this fried mixture, which rather resembles | 
a rolled-up pancake than anything we English 
have, could be mistaken for a pudding of any kind 
seems inconceivable. But this is outdono by the 
naive confession that thero were no plums in the 
thrinm, —Lucus a non tueendo, it must. be a plum- 
pudding because there are no plums in it. This 
1s worse than the ratiocination of Lord Dunc 
when he wants to know why “Tham” and he 
called cach other bwother: “Oh! I thee, ‘cauth 
‘we had no thithter.” ALA 

Poets’ Corner. 





BETTING. 
@S. x. 448.) 


In tracing modern customs to their origin, we 
arrive ultimately at something not quite 
identical. Your learned correspondent Sir J. 
Exersox TENNENT proposes a query ting 
‘the earliest notices of that peculiar kind of betting 
which consists in laying wagers in corroboration of 
controverted assertions, A man makes a state | 
ment, and supports it by a bet. We find many | 
early notices of wagers, but not of wagers bearing 
exactly this description. For example, Samson | 
puts forth a riddle to his thirty companions, and | 
at the aame time proposes a wager: — | 
“1 will now put forth riddle unto you. If ye can | 
ly declare it me. = and find it out, I will 
give you thirty sheets change ents, 
But if en shall ye give me 
fuciges, 











| 
| 
i 
\ 


C 
f ve cannot. declare it. meth 
thirty sheets and thirty chenge of garments,” — 
aly, 12, 13. 


‘This, it will be observed, is decidedly a wager. 
Samson loses (ver. 18), and pays (ver. 19). 

In tho eighth idyl of Theocritus, Daphnis pro- 
poses a bet to Menalcas: — 

Méoxov dys Chow, Tr 8 és y' ivoudropa duvor. 
Here the wager is about a singing match. 
Neither of these is a bet to reinforce an asser- 

tion—to corroborate a controverted statoment— 





(Q. Luctatius Catulus, proconsul?), who had de- 
feated the Carthaginian fleet. Tho preetor Vale- 


rius, having also been present in the 
asserted that the victory was his, and that a 
triumph was due to him also, The question came 
before the judge; but not until Valerius had 
first, in support of his assertion, deposited a stake, 
‘against which Lutatius deposited another: “Nec 
dubitavit restipulari Lutatius”—which, as the 
commentator on the passage remarks, implies a 
real bet: “restipulari est retro se obligare, 

contra gponsionem » Valerio factam pecumniam 














also received letters, which mako no mention of 
any such event. They bot. Confirmation of Me- 
vius's statement comes to hand, and Javolinus 
loses his wager. 

Grazzini, who lived in the sixteenth century, 
introduces a wager confirmatory of an assertion in 
his comedy of La Strega. Lic’ Antonio is ex- 
tremely anxious respecting his missing son Orazi 
Fabricio (Act IT. Sc. 3) bets 50 ducats to 100 that 
Orazio is not far off, ¢. ¢. somewhere in the city. 
Subsequently (Act V', Sc. 3) Fabricio presents 
Orazio to Lue’ Antonio, and claims payment of 
the bot:—“Luc’ Antonio, io ho guadagnato la scom- 
messa: ecco qui Orazio vostro figliuolo.” This, 








& | then, is a bet in corroboration of a statement 


made. 

‘As to the former frequency of such wagers 
amongst ourselves, when people bounced out a 
startling statement and backed it with their 
purses, I would venture to suggest that it was 
partly due to another conversational practice 
which has not wholly passed out of use: that 
of “drawing the long-bow,” or “throwing the 
hatchet.” When each person present was en- 


deavouring to “cap” with something still more 
‘wonderful the wonnerfal statement already made 


many witeragh 


rf ng 
and hia not perbaga with en he 


deception, but simply to 
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tradesman, a man of similar principles and sym- | he not have written dab? It will be perceived 
if’ it be not a mistake to assign either | that he reports the word dap to be used in two 





principle or eympathy to such men. 
Manx Antoxy Lower, 

Lewes. 

Frnr-Anus (3° 8. x. 431.) — Mz. Grnsow can- 
not do better than pay a visit to the Patent Office 
Library, 25, Southampton Buildings, where he 
‘will have an opportunity of consulting a series of 
patents for fire-arma from tho year 1017 down- 
wards, besides a valuable collection of other works 
on the subject. For the benefit of the numerous 
readers of “N. & Q.” I may as well state that the 
library is open ree every day from ten till four. 
It contains a ‘large and valuable collection of 
scientific works, and is particularly rich in peri- 
‘odicals and transactions of learned societies. 








Butt, Ixscurprros (3* S, x. 390.) —Mesare. 
Pack and Chepman cast eight bella in 1774 for 
the church of Wye, Kent, the first of which bears 
the samo inscription as that mentioned by your 
correspondent W. C. Harp: — 

“1 mean to make it understood 
‘That tho’ I am little, yet I’m good.” 

The seven other bells also bear inscriptions. 

Vide Hist. and Topog. of Wye, p.62. 8. D.8. 


Cunisome Crorm (3" 8, x, 301.)—A child was 
termed a chrisome (chrismale) till it was a month 
old, before being anointed with the chrism or bap- 
tismal oil. ‘The following is the rubric on the su 
ject in Edward VI's first Prayer-Book, 1549: — 

“Then the fathers and godmothers shall take and 
lay theyr band eo the childe, and the ister 








the innocence, which by God's grace in this holy sara: 

mente of Baptisme is given unto the: and for a signe 

‘herby thou art admotiahed, co Tong as thou Iyuest to 

geue thyselfe to innocencie of liuing, that after this tran- 

Sitory lyf, thou mayst be partaker ofthe Iyfeeverasting. 
men. 





Another rubric in the same book says : — 

“The minister shall commaunde that the crisomes be 
Drought to the churche and delyuered to the preistes after 
the accustomed maner, at the purification of the mother 
of euery chylde.” 

The chrisomes (according to a canon of 1236) 
‘were ordered to “be made use of for the ornaments 
of the church only.”” 

Brasees to children vested in the chrisome sre 
rather rare. The following instances are given in 
‘Haines’ Mon. Brasses, p. coxx.: Chesham Bois, 
Bocke; Blickling, Norfolk; Heughton-le-Skerne, 
Durham; Dartford, Kent; and Clifford Cham- 

Siuomstenbi At + Taplow, Bucks; Stoke 
D'Abernon, 8 Hornsey, 
children have tho rose on forehead or breast, 
Joux Pracor, Jux. 


Dar oz Daz (8" S, x. 481.)—Is your corre 
spondent quite correct as to this ‘ie word? Should 








senses ; first to represent the strength of flight in 
hirde, and secondly, their being full-feathered and 
fit for flight, which is not always the same 

I do not. remember the word being used in the 
north of Yorkshire, The word dab is very common 
in Leeds, Sheffield, and, I think, in the whole West 
Riding. "Tt means expertness, cleverness, and is 
sometimes applied in tho oddest way. T have 
heard it said of a celebrated preacher that “he 
was a dab hand at a sermons” and of a singer, 
that “he was a dab hand at acomic song.” It is 
used in relation to any one who does a thing cle- 
verly. He would be a “dab hand,” whether it 
was work of the brain or of the bands. I never 
heard it used further north than Leeds. May not 
dap be the same word differontly pronounced, but 
still meant to convey the same meaning? A Leeds 
man would never use it in the way it is used by 
your correspondent. He would not say dap or 
dab on the wing; he would say a “dab hand,” 
and this might be used towards a rook that 
managed his flight eo as to attract admiration. It 
would be “that rook isa da’ hand at fying.” I 
do not know the origin of the word, but shall no 
doubt be able to trace it when I get access to my 
books, which are now locked up during the pro- 
coms of removal. ‘The word dad is used by one of 
our facetious poets in the poem, “A Horee-Ches- 
nut or a Chesnut Horse.” The following is the 





“A dunce at syntax, but a dab at taw.” 


Dab in this case menning proficiency or expert 
‘ese, ALeoda man would not, in vulgar parlance, 
speak of abird being full-fenthered and ready for 
cht. He would say, “It is full-fligged” (i. e 
tulle and I believe this is the term that 
would almost universally be used over the Vale of 
Mowbray and through Kirkby Moorside, T. B. 


Tar Orexie: Peo-rors (3 8. ix. 7, 160.)— 
At the church of Ancour, near Dieppe, in a win- 
dow on the north side, near the altar, is a aie 
bearing, gules, three (unmistakeable) peer 
or, two and one. 


Act or Buriat (8* S. x, 351.) —I belive i it 
is customary in Lancashire, among the country 
people, fort the near relations to cast the earth frst 
upon the 

Nowrswaric (3"8, x, 358, 425,)—W. S.J. may 
be satisfied with Ruding's description; but he 
can also refer to Snelling’s tract on the copper 
coinage. The coin is not rare, though it is not 
common. 
eek F. Me a full soso of his coins in 

‘uding’s anc a worl raere Wa 
‘under a petent both in James, veh Sens 
reigns, and are exceedingly common, “Shsy 
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but those few which remain, crumbling away in 
the scelusion of some lonely field, have in their 
broken outlines a simple beauty which contrasts 
strangely with the appalling ugliness ofthe modera 
churches in the island. There ia no place where 
the profound debasement of eighteonth-century 
architecture can bo. better studied. than in the 
diocese of good Bishop Wilson, whore church- 
creating benevolenco expressed itself in the most 
uncouth and barbarous forms. After all, however, 
the ugliest church in Man, the quasi-cathedral of 
the see, was built only some thirty years ago. Tt 
is an awful structure: standing as it does on the 
coast, its vision of bastard Gothic and yellow 
ochre is enough to frighten the atoutest’ vessel 
into instantaneous shipwreck. ATM. 


Lixgs on. tar Evcwanist (2° 8. v. 438.) — 
‘These lines are quoted by Sherlock in the Practical 
Christian (1698), part 11. chap. i., with the follow- 
ing introduction : — 

“ These old verses, expressing the faith of the wisest 
our Reformers, m stint ehent ret humble, eA 
sober-minded (good Christian in this mystery of godl 
ness 2?— 















“* Tt was the Lord that spake 
Tie took the Bread and brake 
And what the Word did make it, 
‘That I believe and take it.” 
EILA. 
Roug: Roox (3 8. x. 456.) —I am glad to 
have Lorn Lyrreirox's authority that forty years 
Room was universal in the upper classes, as it 
es the memory of John Kemine from a charge 
of affectation. ‘He was welcomed in the best 60- 
ciety, where he probably learned that and some 
other unusual pronunciations which wore carped 
at. When a small boy I was often taken to see 
him, and was suffered to go alone during his last 
season. The impression of his unapproachable 
greatness is still fresh with me, and I remember 
‘what he said and did more vividly thn any act- 
ing I have since seen, though much of it haa 
been very good. Ho always std Zoom, but 1 do 
not think that other actors followed him. Cer- 
tainly his brother Charles did not address the mob 
as “Friends, Koomans, countrymen.” I never 
heard Room except on the stage, and from only 
one other actor. Dowton, as Lingo, telling 
Cowslip of Romulus and Remus, said, “They 
ravished the Sabine virgins, and founded Room in 
Italy; but this was m for Cowslip's re- 
ply“ Ayo, such fellows would find room any- 
where.” In the Dramatic Censor for 1811, by 
Antony Pasquin (John Williams), is a list of 
words pronounced in an unusual way by John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. I believe Room is 
among them, but not having the book at hand I 
sannot quote accurately. ‘Frrznorxins. 
Club. 


Room is the Oriental mode of pronouncing the 














name used for Constantinople. ‘The Dunwaza, 80 
called at Lucknow, must be familiar to many. 
Sr. 


Pannriaxp (38, x. 411.)—Might not “ Peni- 
lond ad vitam et ad voluntatem domini” merely 
mean land that was held of the lord of the manor 
during his lifetime, and at his pleasure, at a no- 
minal rental, equivalent to a penny? In the parish 
of Southend, Cantire, South Argyllshire, there is 
a district called “The Pennyland,” though why it 
is. called Tennnot tell. Tn Glencreggan (i310) 
Thave told how the laird of Pennyland, in 1692, 
chartered his lands to Mac Neal of ‘Tirfergus, in 
order to obtain a loan and perusal of the copy of 
the Irish Scriptures that had been given to the 
Kirk Session of Southend by Sir Robert Boyle. 
The records of the Presbytery of Cantire contain 
several entries relating to the borrowing and due 


return of this valued book, and thus refer the 
term “ Pennyland” to as distant a date as 1602. 
Cvrnuent Bepe, 






Inx S1oNe PAINTED BY EMIS 
iv. 290, 365; vii. 183; . 
ix, 201.) —To the instances already adduced may 
be added the illustrious name of David 
who had not only been a scene-painter but a sgn 
Bainter also; and who (as recorded in hie ifesby 

james Ballantine) when at Stockbridge with his 
friend Stanfield, pointed out. to him a siga that 
had been painted by him in his youth. Tlis name 
is not given in tho list of illustrious painters men- 
tioned at pp. 89, 40 of Hotten’s Signboards, In 
hat place should alao be recorded the name of 
Sir William Beechey, who is not mentioned till 
p- 67. His Dryden's Head—of which I had made 
8 note in these (2°48, ix, 291)—is no longer 
to be seen on the house at Kate's Cabin, which has 
ceased to be an inn, Cornsent Brpe. 


A Drontox Qusny (3" 8. x. 413.) — 











coloured print, or rather caricature, aboutt wl 
your Philadelphian correfpondent Sr. TH. 
quires, is doubtless intended either for John Over- 


2nd or Thomas Richardson, founders of tho too 
well-known firm of Overend, Gumey, and Co. 
Cs. 


‘The original of Dighton’s picture, to which 
St. To refers, was the lato Samuel Gurney. 
TH. 


Cuanx ror Trrnus Fever (3" 8. x, 307, 
400.)—The “ skirt” of an animal is the midriff or 
dig , & fleshy tendinous substance which 
divides the contents of the chest from the belly. 
The fleshy part is tender and succulent; and eaten 
st, breakfast with muthrooms, is not to be de- 

ised. As to ite like a blister or 
kee absurd. hone woke Bete) 
warm poultice; and a piece of anit. sponge, SH 
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appendage,” in exactly the same manner as on 
my chins-painting, but described a9 follows: — 
“Bin blouer Sehildt, die Homer darin rot und 
weiss al auff dem Helm desgieichen, die 
Fandeeke™ 2. "From which it appears’ that 
these things are differently represented, socording 
as they aro borne on a shield or on s helm. 
Tshould say that there can be little doubt that 
they were originally intended to represent the Teu- 
tonic (Alt-Deutach) war-horns; although, on ac- 
count of their great resemblance to elephants’ 
pion they seem to have been mistaken for 
em. 


T have in my collection a very curious old 
bronze horn, about five feet in length, and de- 
scribing two almost semicircular (~) curves. It 
greatly rosembles the horns in German crests, and 
‘was considered by the late Sir Samuel Meyrick to 
be an old Irish war-trumpet. Joux Davipsox. 


Srarns (9+ S, x. 456,)—It may be noticed that 
in Scotland stairs are distinguished as scale or 
trenpike. Scale stairs are straight fights of steps; 
‘turnpike are of a spiral form. Both species are to 
be oven in abundance in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
other Scotch towns; and many of them are of great 
height, particularly in Edinburgh, ‘There was @ 
tenement there, burnt in the great fire of 1824, the 
front of which to the Parliament Close showed 
five storeys and a garret storey; while to the back, 
from the inequality and slope of the ground, there 
were other five storeys below the level of the 
front street,—in all eleven storeys. The resem- 
Blance of the houses in the old parts of the cities 
of Edinburgh and Paris, where several families 
occupy the different flats, to which the access is 
by a common stair, is very striking. @. 

Sanuacunpr (3* 8. x. $20.) —Your readers 
will find the traditionary derivation of this word 
in“N, & Q” SS, v, 407. AA. 

‘Poets’ Corner. 

‘Temas rorweniy vse at tae Mint (8" S. x. 
951,)—A. A. and others may like to know that the 
division of the pound troy into mites, droite, prits, 
‘and blanks, was never used by the moneyers, nor 
oven by the officers of the Miny exclusively. ‘This 

imaginary weights was used from an early 
period by the Benk of England, and other dealers 
4n bullion, in common with the Mint, for the pur- 
Pose the “ betterness ” or “ coarse- 
om i, gold aod ser nyo, and ‘won never 

for the weighing of bullion or coin. 
Se 1 el red 
was divided for the 

computation into sixty-four Mand. this 

existed until 1851, when the Mint and 
Bank of England, as well ss the bullion trade, 
adopted the present mode of keeping their ac- 
‘counts in ounces and decimals of an ounce. Printed 
tables were then constructed for the purpose of 








facilitating the necessary computations, and which 
are now in daily use. os. 
‘Tae Rev. Nioworas Owex (8* S, viii. 497.)— 
Te was the on of the Rev. Nicholas Owen, rector 
of Llandyfrydog, in the Isle of Anglesey. He lived 
a bachelor, and died in 1812, at the ago of sixty- 
five. About a dozen years previous to his decease 
he was appointed to the rectory of Meyllteym, 
ith the perpetual euraey of Bottmnog, in the 
county of Carnarvon. These benefices he held to 
the day of his death, and during that period he 
resided at Bangor. What parish ho served, either 
as incumbent or curate, or where resided pre- 
viously, I am unable to ascertain. Perhaps some 
correspondent from the neighbourhood of Bangor 
‘will supply further particulars respecting him, in- 
cluding a transcript of the epitaph on hia tomb- 
stone. When his first work was published he was 
twenty-eight years old, and forty-five at the date 
of the last. ‘LraLtawa, 


Cuzrtcat Marors (3% S. x, 449.) — Though 
not an advocate for the appointment of clerical 
mayors, I send the following particulars, which 
may be acceptable to your correspondent in 
answer to his query. I could, 1 think, with ¥ 
little trouble, increase the list.’ The Rev. Edm 
French was ‘mayor of Galwey in the year 1774, 
and the Rev. Ralph Daly in 1786. (Hardiman’s 
History of Galicay, 1820, pp. 227, 228.) ‘The Rev. 
Richard Dobbs was mayor of Carrickfergus in tho 
years 1818 and 1820, and deputy mayor in 1821 
and 1822, (M‘Skimin’s History of Carrickfergus, 
1828, p. $38.) The Rev. William Lodge, LL.D., 
was sovereign of ch in the year 1705, the 
Rev. Dariel Kelly in 1797, the Rev. James Archi- 
bald Hamilton, D.D,, in 1801, and the Rev. Tho- 
mas Carter in the same year, on the resignation 
of Dr. Hamilton. (Stuart's Historical Memoirs of 
the City of Armagh, 1819, p. 477.) The Rev. 
William Bristow was sovereign of Belfast in the 
years 1786-88, 1700-06, and 1708, ¢.e. ten times ; 
and the Rev. Edward May in 1807, 1808, 1811, 
and 1816, (Pilson’s History of Belfast, 1846, 
p. 184.) What I have given will sufilce to prove 
that the caso of the Rev. C. 8. Hope must not be 
looked upon as “unique. ‘ADEBA. 


The circumstance of a clergyman serving the 
office of mayor is not co unesual as G. W. M. 
thinks, Within the last few years the Rev. Mr. 
Sage, Vicar of Brackley ampton, was also 
mayor of that borough; and the Rev. William 
Mavor, Rector of Bladon-cum-Woodstock, the 
author of @ once highly popular Spelling-book 
and of other educational works, was seven times 

r of Woodstock. 











‘propos of this clerical mayor, there is a tredi- 
tion tha, upon bis being remoutantet. WSs 


friend upon cessing to ack ta & coanty 
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afforded an excellent defence against such ma- 
rauders as Wat of Harden and William of Delo- 
raine, who regretted that haystacks had no legs, 
so that they might drive them to Scotland slong 
with the English cattle. Joxaraax Bovcnrer. 


Margvis Dr Moxraxpre (S*S. x. 353.) — 
‘Montandre was » French Protestant refugee, a 
acion of the ducal house of La Rochefoucauld, and 
a protégé of Ruvigny, Earl of Galway. See Anselm 
and other French genealogical works; also Haag’s 
La France Protestante (on alphabetical biographical 
work), art. “La Rochefoucauld,’ or my own 
privately printed volume, Protestant Exiles from 
France. If C. will give me his address I will 
send him the sheet containing Montandre’s life. 

Davip C. A. Acyew. 





Wigtown, N.B. 
Doas (3* 8. x. 870, 877.)—The two unluckiest 
dogs I ever saw were both poodles. One be- 
longed to a lady staying at Sidmouth; bo had no 
sense of smell. It was distressing to eee the con- 
fusion of this poor creature if he lost sight of his 
mistress for a few minutes. He would rush up to 
any lady in mourning, as she was, look up inquir- 
ingly into her face, and thon run off full speed to 
ey if some other lady was the right one. The 
other animal was bom with a droll immoveable 
bush of hair, with no bone or muscle in it, instead 
of a tail. ‘This dog could not tell you what he 
meant. Ho would meet you, lay his paw on you, 
and climb up against you in e very gentle way, 
but as he could neither wag his tail nor set it up, 
nor depress it, it was impossible to tell his mean- 
ing or his mood, and ho was for all purposes of 
human intercourse a dumb dog, except thet he 
could bark and growl. There are many well re- 
conded instances auch as those in p.377. A clerical 
friend of mine, on whose veracity I could fully 
rely, assured me he was once fortunate enough to 
too the whole affair. His Uitte terior, wae aot 
upon ly used by a log. When he 
and it retumed homo ho eaw the litle dog make 
up toa greyhound in the same yard, and whine 
about him ina meaning sort of way.” Presently 
the two trotted off together in a business-like 
manner. My friend's curiosity was excited, and 
he followed them to the large dog's yard, and 
arzived in time to learn that they bad both eet 
uy the SOF ANC iven him a thoror 
resing between them. Be 


Frxxcn Provers: “Grate” (8 S. x. 440.) 
Mz. Bonk says that he wants an explanation of 
grate in the “Tan. grate chidvre que mal 
gist,” and suggests that it will be found in Cot- 
Grave. There it is, sure enough; for Cotgrave 
Gives, “Grater, to scratch, to scrape, to scrub, 
claw, rub. ant grate la cheure que mal gist (a 
proverb applicable to such as cannot be quiet 
‘when they are.well).” WALTER W. Sxeat. 


| 





Quorartoxs Wanzep (3" S. x, 452.)—“ Que 
voulez-vouz ?—nous sommes faites comme cela.” 
A.H.B, must_give up the search of this as a 
“quotation.” It is simply a very familiar phrase, 
equivalent to “What can you expect? It's the 
nature of us!” Nort Rapeciirre. 


Frve-rounp Prece or Georar III. (3* 8S. x. 
852.)—In reply to your correspondent J. Sprep D., 
I may inform him and your other numismatic 
readers, that, with regard to the five-pound piece 
of George Ii, it is well known to Mr. H. W. 
Field the present Assayer, and another person 
who was in the Mint at the time; that twenty- 
three of them were struck on the night of the 
King’s death, and on the same occasion sixty- 
three double-sovereigns were also made. It ‘is 
probable that the dies were not perfectly com- 
pleted at the time of George III's death; but 
that the stamping of the very limited number was 
hurried on by the desire of Lord Maryborough, 
who was Master of the Mint at the time. 

‘The twenty-three pieces were distributed as 
follows :— Bank of England, Bodleian Library, 
British Museum, Glasgow University, Dublin 
Society, one each; and to the following indivi- 
duals, members of the Mint establishment, col- 
lectors and others, five; Marquis of Salisbury, 








two; Mr. Atkinson, Mr. C. Edmunds, Mr, Ed- 
munds, Mr, R. Bingley, Mr. Wyon, Mr. Morrison, 
‘Mr. Dimsdale, Mr. Trattle, Mr.’ Barclay, Mr. 


Mushet, Mr. Field, Rev. Mr. Martin, Mr, Free- 
ling, Mr. Fineb, Colonel Durrant, Mr. H. Bingley, 
one each. Of these persons, only one is now 
living. Mr, Mushet's piece was sold to the late 
Mr. Gaff for 112; and"it is likely that the one 
your correspondent speaks of as being sold at 
S, Alchorésaale was that belonging t9 Mr. R, 

ingley. 

Think I could furnish you with similar list 
of the sixty-three double-sovereigns, but the pre- 
sent reply is perhaps too long for your reader,” 


Bows axp Annows (3* 8, x, 891, 459.) — 


“Of important battles subsequent to Agincourt, St. 
Albans, 1455, seems to have been entirely won by the 
archers, . . . In the time of William ITI. the grenadiers 
of the Highland regiments, when recruiting, wore the old 
red bonnet, and carried bows and arrows with them.”— 
Hythe Schoo of Mushetry Claes Boo p46, 


Honsz-Cnesnur (3" 8, x. 452.) —I would by 
no means yenture to question the fact of the 
‘Turks feeding their horses on the seeds of this 
tree, but I do doubt very much whether the Enj 
lish name is derived from this circumstance. The 
word horse is used to denote anything large and 
sazange compound) hore gotmatue oe. 
a compound), ho sx, Ge5, SAN 
believe it is Toko The scien G Case 
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A.(A.) on the use of Armour 373, 
Biting the Thumb, 259 
Boll (John) ins on, 185 

‘8 surname, 398 
Sret, 342 

Dear Joy, $43 

Derby dolls, 15 

Discharging insolvents, 109 

Dobbins of beer, 109 

Exchoges tale, 207 

God speed, 343 








‘Merchandise, obeclete terms of, 54, 115 
‘Monamentam Ancyranam, 268 
Passages in Sir John Vanbragh’s plays, 53 
Philosophy a century and a balf ago, 226 
Pavege ‘of the old nobility, $12 
Rome, ite population, 67 

Sainte Barbe, 291 

Salmagundi, 521 

Seate of the gentry, 380 

‘Serres (Mrs.), and her case, 35 

‘Terms formerly used at the Mint, 351 

‘Thrium: , 514 

Villers ‘alent opium against, 205 

‘Wardrobe =» Ganderobe, 307 
Abbot's crosier, of staff, how carried, 856,434 
‘Aberdare, fot'in the charch of 8, Mary, 940, 404 
“Abhba on Dr. Brady's “Alleged Conversion of the Irish 

Bishops” 410 

Brenan’s “ Milesian Magazine,” 167 

Borial in upright postare, 423 

Clerical 521 

Coach racing in Dubli, 159 

‘Cusack family, 372 

Chorin, a surname, 403 





| Abhba on German Lutheran Church, Dublin, 392 
“ M-Kensie's Loyal Magazine,” 392 
Lynch's Dictionary of Irishmen, 7 
‘Memorial windows, 360 
‘Neodle-gun, 149 
‘O'Connell (Daniel), “ Life and Times,” 290 
Order of the Boyne, 310 
Preston (William), MRLA., 412 
“Secret Memoirs of the Court of Petersburg,” 250 
Synge (Archbishop), 317 
“The Advocate of Revealed Truth,” 509 
Aborigines, eruelties towards, 329 
Abracadabra, 19, 37, 133 
‘Academical costume. Seo Clerical Costume 
‘Achende on American slang, 0. K., 128 
‘Burning hair, 146 
‘Tennyson and a passage in Job, 44 
Acherley (Roger), law writer, 292, 362 
“ Acia and Galatea,” travestied, 108 
Adam, his age at the creation, 371 
‘Adams (Jane), song, “There's nae luck sbout the 
‘bonse,” 314 
‘Ais (Joho) jon, o bile above ground, 
‘Dickens's character of Smallweed, 498. 
heathen and Christian Names, 55 
jiant Andromeda, 473 
Grasshopper, 484 
Believe as you List,” 389 
speare, “ Alls Well that Ends Well,” 446 
‘Togs, ita etymology, 395. 
‘Addison (Joseph), Walter Scott, and the “Satarday 
Review,” 506 
Adolphus (Jobn), additions to “ Gammar Garton’s Gar- 
ain 48, 785 Works, 310 
of the Three Kings, a pictare, 62 
‘Afullanie palin! niekaine, 166, '817, 279, 242 
* Advooate of Revealed Truth” 509 
‘A. E. HL) on Canons of 1608, 145 
‘Commemoration day of Ven. Bede, 413 
Delaval (Lady Elizabeth), 146 
‘Lines on ‘the eucharist, 519 
& cross, 472 
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B. B, (D.) on Thamb as a symbol, 112 
Beacons on buildings, 37, 58, 218 
'B. on Sir Jobn Mandeville's death, 77 Bear and Raggod Siaf badge, 388, 482 
‘Bacon (Frencia), Baron Veralam, ‘on chemical investi- | Beard (Thomas), “ Theatre of God's Judgments,” 301 
gations, 102 ; passages in his works, 351 Beattie (Dr. James), portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolis, 


‘Basoo (Roger) on alcheaty, 102 
Bagford (Jolin), noticed, $65, 337 
Bae Gi the vias er 
Bain on Dr. John Witherspoon, 167 
Balham (William), dancing-master, 104 
Balthasar (Denner), picture of himself and family, 67 
Bang-beggars, or parish beadles, 111 
notes for 200,000/., 287 
‘Baptism among dissenters, 509 
Baptism of adults, font suitable, 288, 340, 380, 403 
‘Barbadoes, early emigrants, 66 
Barbanld (Mr. and Mrs.), 18 
Barkley (C. W.) on the Rev. Wm. Chali, 494 
‘Mazes, and Nine Men's Morris, 283 
Barnardiston pedigree, 448 
Barneveldt (John van Olden), portrait, 36 
‘Baron of the Bully, 473 
Baronetcies conferred on children, 216 
Baronets, medical, 85 
Baronets, precedence of their wives, 204 
‘Baronete of Uleter, 200 
Bar-Point on Glover's Memoirs, 211. 
Kelly (Miss F. A.), 186 
Barracks, early English, 492 
Barrow, its derivation, 386, $75, 497 
Barsisa (Santon), history of, 160 
‘Basil, an iron ring, 380 
Bastards, arms of, 139, 176, 200, 219, 286, 278, 321, 
929, 402, 421 
Bastide's Ode on Louts XIV., 
Batchelor (J. W.) on baptinsal footy 404 
‘Cartwright (Hannah), longerity, 244, 419 
Cuckoo, 259 
Howard and Heyward, 60 
‘Maypole at Hurstbourne-Tarrant, 145 
Pack Monday at Sherborne, 373 
Bates (Wm.) on Abracadabra, 133 
“Bibliotheca Anglo-Poctica,” 307 
Battigers “ Sabina,” 423 
“ Eece Homo,” its author, 396 
Epigram on Frederick the Great, 136 
Heraldic query, 109 
‘Quotations, 119 











Bath, insignia of the Order of the, 268 
Bathurst (Benj.), mysterious disappearance, 39 
Batharst (Hecry) 0 a lost nobleman, 39 
4 Battle of Brooklyn," « farce, 128 
Battle of the Toothpicks, 412 
Baugé, battle of, 385, 498 
Bayly (Bp. Lewis), his arms, 90, 259 
B.C) nq 416 
‘Wardrobe ==Waredrop, 485 
B. (C. E.) on Waterloo medal, 189 
8. (0. aide Vel, on Glaigon, ta etymology, 961, 
45; 
Naufragiom Jooulare, 51 
Passages in Sir Jobn Vantenglts pays, 52 








354, 440 
Beaumont (Bobert), ‘ Love's Miasives to Virtue,” 410 
Beck (James) on Cowper’s portrait, 352 
Bede (Cuthbert) on ancient chapels, 425 
Bell inscriptions, 507 
Cadger literature, 257 
Charm for typhus fever, 307 
Donble acrostic, 483 
Elm-leaf folk lore, 25 
Flashmeo, a slang word, 288 
Goose-grass, 268, 383, 
Harrington, its locality, 383 
Hobblins: Jollied, 145 
‘Humane Society, distinguished member, 266 
Ton signs painted by emiuent artists, 519 
Madrigal, 259 
‘Mantel-piece, origin of the name, 6 
or matins, 145 
Pennyland, 519 
Panning ioseription, 472 
"ee-wit pronounced pewet, 50 
Bobinet, origin of the word, 27 
Shooting star superstition, 25 
Signboards, 304, 361 
Squandering, a provincialism, 27 
‘Thanks, 382 
Bede (Venerable), day of his commemoration, 412, 513 
Bedford (Francis, 9th Dake of), Constantia, 408, 48¢ 
Begging letter, 101 
Beialy (Dr. 8.) on agricoltural implements, 267 . 
Kensiagtoa church, 375 
Orange flower, a bride's decoration, 290 
Pewet, or poet, 218 
Shaksperians, 315 : 
‘Thumb sealing, 390 
Bellamont (Henry Bard, Visconnt), 267, 324 
Bellay (Joachim du), sounet on Remo, 177 
Bell, the rood-sereen, 373 
Bell-founders, 27, 76, 139 
ptions, 179, 185, 390, 507, 517 
tion at Weston, 66, 140 
Bell inscriptions from Warwickabire, 143; Shipton-le 
Moyne, 144, 198 
Bells, alphabet on, 351, 486 
Bells, swearing on, 398 
B. (E, M.) ou Columbus and the egg, 168, 
‘Honoricabilitadinity, 17 
‘Napoleon's Midnight Review, 195 
Quevedo's sonnet on Rome, 177 
Beme light, 78 
Benas (Baron Louis) on the world’s birthday, 136 
Benson (Edw. White), biography, 371. 
Benson (William) and Lauder, 107 
Bentham (Jeremy), fate of his body, 188 
Berengarius’ MS. in Durham library, 167, 216 
Beresford family, suocession of prelates in it, 317 
Berkeley (Bp. George), lines on America, 120 
































Bermondsey monastery, annals of, 240 
Betting, its history, 448, 515 
Betula on whipping grow ws 


B, (B.W.) on Six Bes 
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Books recently published 

Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland : Matthew Paris's History; Year Books 
of Edward [.; Monastic Annals; Chronicle and 
Chartulary of Hyde, 240 


Collier (J. Pay 

Cotton's Typograpi 

Crisp's History of Richmond, 384 

Danks Sixt Centenary Fetials, 260 

De la Rue’s Indelible Diary, 406 

Denman's Wine as it should be, 79 

De Ros (Lord), Tower of London, 40 

Early English ‘Text Society: Levins's Manipulus 
Vocabuloram: A Dictioparie of English and 
Latine Wordes, 240; The Romance of Kyng 
‘Horn, &c.; Political, Religious, and Love Poems; 
‘A Treatice in Englisch breuevely drawe out of 
the book of Quintis essencijs in Latyn; Parallel 
Extracts from 29 MSS. of Piers Plowman; 
Hali Meidenbad; Sir David Lyndesay's Mon- 
arche, Pt. IL, $25 

Engel on the Study of National Music, 524 

Erasmi Colloquia Selecta, by Dr. Lowe, 79 

Fine Arts Quarterly Review, 60, 325 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Charles Townshend, 384 

Friswelt's Familiar Words, 120 

George's Oberland and its Glaciers, 119 

Gibson's British War Medals, 220 










Deacons, 300 

Griset’s Grotesques, 426 

Henderson's Folk Lore of the Northera Counties, 486 
History of Wakefield, 260 

’s Miscellanea Genealogica, 40, 325 

‘Hosk’s Songs of the Nativity, 463, 

Keller's Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, 160 

Lartet and Christy's Religuie Aquitaniom, 220 

Latin Primer for Public 180 

Line upon Line, 200 

MCulloch’s Dictionary, 444 

Mannder’s Scientific and Literary Treasury, 300 

‘Maunder’s Biographical Treasury, 60 

Maundevile’s Voiage and Travaile, 463 

Mayne’s History of Stanford-in-the-Vale, 180 

‘Milman’s History of the Jews, 426 

Nalls Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, 100 

New Testament, by Dean Alford, 78 

‘Noake's Monastery and Cathedral of Woreester,200 

Parker's Antiquities of Wells, 365 

Parker's Athenian Year, 220 

Parker’s Glossary of Architecture, 200 

Paston Letters, Papers on their a 345 

Peacock’s English Church Furniture, ete, 279 

Perey Reliques, 345 

Phillips's Autograph Albom, 260 

Prayer Book, Interleaved, 60 

‘Robinson's Derbyshire Gatheri 

ontledge’s Christmas Annual for zien, 406 

Sal's on Wm. 








Sutton’s Meditations oa the Lord's 
‘Thomas's Last Chronicle of Bareet, 








Books recently publishe 
Timbe's Nooks and Corners of English Life, 406 
Townsend's Esop's Fables, 486 
‘Tapper’s Proverbial Philosophy, 100 
Walkden (Rev. Peter), Diary, 180 
Wornum’s Life and Works of Holbein, 486 

Bocks unwritten yet printed, 90, 140 

Booth (John Wilkes), carious note on him, 428 

Bordure, in heraldry, 139, 176, 200, 219, 236, 276, 

278, 821, 922, 402, 431, 460 

Bospiger on’ St. Mildred the virgin, 288 

Bothwell (Hepburn, Earl of), his paramonrs, 445 

Boucher (Jonathan), MS. of his “ Glossary,” 383 

Bonlter (W.C.) on Aspen tree, 459 
Bell inseription, 143 

Bourchier family, 146 

Boufobier(Jon.) on church towers used as fortresses, 522 
Dante's heathen names, 55 
Finaatinfamiprtee 








mutantar,” ete., 170 
Bourton-on-the-Water, 27, 98, 238 
Boatell (Charles) on arms of Lord Darnley, 267 
Bear and Ragged Staff badge, 388 
Bordure wavy, 278 
Collar of SS., 424 
Donglas badge, 268 
Excavations at Monkwearmouth, 442 








Insignia of the Order i the Bath, 288 
Ostrich feather badge, 8, 73 
Pastoral staves of y, 434 
Royal effigios, 393 
Scotland, arms of, 316, 479 
Terra-Cotta works, 30 
Title of Majesty, 423 
‘Tombstones in chancels, 273 
‘Wooden chairs of olden time, 432 
‘Bowen family, of Ballyadams, arms, 299 
Bows and arrows disused, 391, 459, 523 
Boyle (F.) on the Aztecs, 343 
Boyle (Hon. Robert) on alchemy, 108 
Boyne, the Order of the, 310 
Brady (Dr. W. M.), passage on his “ Alleged Conversion 
of the Irish Bishops,” 410 
Braid estate, 251 
Bramber Castle, notice of, 320 
Bramshott, Hants, old house at, 229 
Brant (Sebastian), artist of his’ “ Navis Stultifers,” 88 
Branthiaie (Bichard), t-law, 290 
rasyer (Richard), bell-founder, 27, 76, 139 
Brasteld (Lard), eying ated to him, 80 
Breech-loaders, ancient, 507 
Brenan's “Milesian Magazine,” 167 
Bright (John), alias, the great Lord of Crookeyshaw, 
126 








ting on Washington's piety, 441 

pee May olen 0) 391 

Bilin, Gaasr® damala of 495; the mek sharch 
in, 415 

Brith Church, excy notice, 148,415, 

British Museum, we 

‘Brocklesby ehureh, B SN 
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Caracci (Annibule), picture of Darius IIL., 169, 219 
Carbon prints, 28, 77 
Cardinals existing in 1740, 246 





Cardinal's hat, 56 
Carfax at Oxford, its derivation, 184 

‘Caricatare port 7 

Caricatures, American, 310, 401 ; Welsh, 4505 of the 


Tast century, 390 
Carleol on Howard: Hayward, 117 
‘Teasdale (Margaret), tombstone, 204 
Carleton family, 364, 460 
Carmichacls of that Ilk, 31, 271, 335, 498 
Carawath (Dalzel, Earls of), pedigree, 185, 275, 299 
Carpender (Wm.), “Jura Cleti,” 58 
Cartwright (Hannah), her longevity, 244, 419 
Gastllank (Signor), ale of trast, 9b 
Catchpole (Robert) a gaoler, 278 
Cateh-pole, oF serjeants, 5,199 
Catfield chureb, Norfolk, wall-paintings, 481 
Cathedral, what constitutes perfect one, 493, 
Cathedrals of Ireland, 230 
~Caverley, name changed from Cavalier, 65, 159, 198 
C.(B. H.) on Guspels and Acts translated, 249 
Greaves's New Testament, 187 
March (Bishop), birthplace, 87 
Cealchyth council, 19, 36, 56 
C, CE. S.) on glee and maudrigal, 425 
“ Cestui que,” its derivation, 229, 278 
C.F) on Bishop Taslor's “ Exemplas,” 462 
Hebrew synonyins, 89 
©. (F. W.) on Willian Elder, 7 
©. (G. A.) on road-sereen bell, 973, 
Calthorpe (Sir Jutnes) 382 
. (HL) 00 Arthur's slough xnd Glastoubury earth, 509 
Beacons:in England, 37 
‘Burials abore ground, 27 
Churches within Roman eamps, 236 
Execution in Gold Stone Butiom, 289 
Gloucester battle, 109 
Greek remains in Tndia, 28 
‘Haman footprints on rocks, 299 
Mariner's compass, 213 
Marlborough (Duke of), bis generals, 812 
Nile, Arabian opiuions on its sources, 44 
Polo (Marco), island of women, 245 
Tumuli in India opened, 408 
Chafin (Rev. Wn.), author of  Cranbourn Chase,” 494 
Chairs, earliest. moveable wooden, 432, 520 
Chalaver (Sir Thomas), portrait, inscription, 28 
Champery, inscription at, 414, 503 
‘Champney (H. N.) on reading lamp shades, 297 
Chance (F.) on club and club, 98 
Chancellor, the Lord High, progress to Westminster, 
509 





















Chancel, organs and choirs in, 393; tombstones in, 225, 
‘972, 342 

Chapelain (Jean), description of Satan, 67, 215 

Chapels, chantry, 343, 983, 425, 518 

Chaplains of the Royal fainily, 

‘Chappell (Fe) ou inariner’s compass, 212 

Chappington (John), organ builder, 181 

‘Charles I. and the Spanish match, 433; curious minia- 
ture, 5; ciphers, 171, 194, 216, 259 

-Charles II, coins, 195, 216 ¢ 

-Charles V., Enipervr, openiog of his, 

Charteris (Colona), the prufigate, 315, 379 








Chetham library established, 124 
C. (H. B.) on citations for verification, 37 
‘Hayley and Pliny, 444 
Poinsinet, 490 
Philander’s macaronic madrigal, 58 
Quotation im the “Quarterly Review,” 111 
rales of Terror,” its author, 508 
Cheese Well, origin of the name, 473 
Cheshire local words, 289, 385, 362, 497 
Chevin, its derivation, 267, 838, 403, 462 
Chichester, the Pallant, 120 
© Chiffres Financiers.” 267 
Chifney (Samuel), the jockey, 449, 511 
Child with six fingers, 107, 236 
Chiswick Press, its history, 91 
Chitteldroog on ‘Gainsborough's portraits, 44 
Chrisome cloth, an accustomed offering, 391, 517 
Christian ale, 28, 99 
Christmas boxes in the East, 470, 608 





| Christmas carol, 466, 516 


Christmas-day oa Monday, lines on, 499, 507 
Church degrees, 369 

Chareh furniture, oroaments, ete. 279 
Chareh porches at the west, 15 


| Chureh towers used as fortresses, 473, 522 


Charebes within Roman eamps, 236 
Churchyard (Thomas), * Worthines of Wales,” 308 
©. (J. ML) of the Duke of Courland, 478 
©. (J. B.) on the Carmichaels of that Iik, 498 
Clarence (Monseigneur de), death, 335, 
Clark (John), Scottish poet, 418 
Clarke (Hyde) on Anatolian folk lore, 469 
Larnaka, or Citium, 244 
Primera inscriptions abroad, 226 
Clarry ou instinet or reason, 377 
Ivory carvinz at Dieppe, 208 
Mystal or Mistel, 147 
Otelle: peg-topa, St 
St. Saturaire, 393, 
St. Michael's order, 354 
Clay (Charles), M.D., on Atneriean bank bills 196 
‘Clayton (Robert), Bishop of Clogher, 56, 96 
Cleland family of Cleland, 12, 192, 299) 
Cleland (Wm), Poems, 12 
Clement XIV., pope, eulogistic tributes to him. 227 
Clemestra (John) on monument at Devizes, 69 
Clerical costume, hood and tippet, 88, 129, 196, 233, 
275, 295, 328, 452 
Clifton family of Clifton, Notts, 125 
Clovis, French king, arms, 477 
Club, derivation of the word, 59, 98 
Clulow and Frake families, 207 











. (M.) an Bumnblepuppy, 360 
Expulse, a technical word, 311 
Lithographs, how to be mounted, 502 


‘Music-book dedicated to the B. V. Mary, 447 
Photographing the public records, 166 
Coach ee lin, 159 
Cockermouth, bronze medal found at, $72 
Cockneyiam, early, 447 
Going, copper of all nations, 292, 352, 361 
Coins, receipt for obliterated, 350 
‘Coins of Philip IT. and V., 830, 425 
Coleridge (S.'T.),thyme for Julianna, 380; Jen c'espeit 
401 
| Callar of SS., 380, AA 
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Dalton (J.) on Woodhead (Abraham), tomb, 211 

D'Alton (John) on the Chevin family, 462 ~ 

Dancing-masters at Edinburgh, 104 

Dane, a magnanimous, 86 

Dante, his heathen myths and Christianity, 7, 55, 
78, 157, 197; centenary festivals, 280; query, 478 

Dap, fall-feathered, its derivation, 431, 517 

D'Arcy family, 431 

Darius Codomannas, picture of his death, 169, 219 

Daroley (Henry Earl of), his arms, 168, 267, 379; 

= bed, 370 

Darwin (Dr, Erasmus), death, 268, 343, 





Dang forwerly whipped, 72, 155, 195, 
Sd sates. 


Deokmal on the Duke of Marlborough’s marriage, 208 
De Quincey (Thomas), Nanfragiam Jocolare, 8, 51 
Derby dolls, 15, 40 
Derby (James 7th Earl of) and Father Norris, 247 
Derbyshire gatherings, 325 
Deer, the Book of, a Gaolic liturgy, 352 
Dering (Edward), paritan, lines on'his death, 410 
Derwentwater family estates, 126 
D. (E. 8.) on alphabet ties, 425 

Bible chronology, 66 

Biue-Stocking Club, 59 

‘Cave of Aduliam, 217 

Church porches, 15 


Bomash Hpgmard, 117 
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Devizes, its market cross. 


wow mrowmen, 208 
Ostrich feather badge, 271 
Prussia, arms of, 448 
St, Peter's finger, an ina sign, 187 
Sallad, a helinet, 172 
“Samson,” a French ballet, 308 
Scarlet in illuminations, 154 
Scotland, the arms of, 279 
Waterloo medal, 216 
Davies (E. C.) on the cave Adullam, 166 
‘America and carieatares, 401 
Notional Portrait Exhibition, 243 
“'N, & Q” medium of intercommunication, 184 
Wandering Jew, 393 
Davies (F. B.) on the blue mist, 145 
‘Hawk and the swallow, 237 
Horns in heraldry, 459 
Ostrich feather badge, 259 
Davies (J. B.) on Forbury, a local name, 276 
Davies (J. E.) on the cave of Adallam, 279 
Davison (F. & W.) “ Poetical Rhapsody,” reprint, 995 
Dawson family, 474 
Dawson (Nancy), noticed, 476 
‘Day (Thomas), organist, 182 
D. (C. E.) on bordure in heraldry, 276 
Carmichaols of that Iik, 274 
Carnmath (Earls of), 239 
Glasgow, its etymology, 398, 457 
“ Origines Parochiales Scotis,” 274 
Ostrich feather badge, 272 
AB on a bell-founder’s name, 27 
Pomander in former times, 55 
Rule of St. Benedict, 29 
Deans of Christianity, 415 
Desume, alias the Duke of Courland, 473 
Debenture explained, 391, 501 
Decanatus Christianitatis, 415 
De Foe (Daniel), “ Life of Duncan Campbell,” 417; on 
‘Maypoles, 124 
‘scademical, when first conferred, 448 
De la Rue (W.) on Waterloo medal, 216 
Delaval (Lady Elisabeth), marriage, 146 
Delanus (Walter), biblicsoopas, 185 











D. (HL) on™ Vie privéeSee Chars ® 170 
D, (HL P.) on the aspen tree, 362, 460 
Benson and Lauder, 107 
Bible chronology, 364 
Blood royal, 255 
Brunswick dynasty, 185 
‘Calthorpe (Sir James), 344 
Campbell queries, 310 
Clerical costume, 235. 
Diocese and Diocess, 175 
Embassador defined by Sir H. Wotton, 234 
Epigram on Frederick the Great, 37 
Ge IIL., partiality for Lutheranisin, 495. 
ped trod peed, 277 
Tralian academies, 334 
Pows in foreign churches, 496 
Picture unkaown, 219 
* Quid levins penn?” 139 
‘Royal assent refused to a bill, 55, 191 
‘Sponsors, 461 
‘Sorrel, William ILL's pony, 127 
Swift (Dean) and the word © drapier,” 55 
Tombsioes in chanel a 
‘Wagstaffe (Rev. Thomas), nonjaror, 
Diekane (Chasis) character & Smallweed, 423 
“Dido and Eneas,” » pantomime, 465 
Dieppe, ivory cart 208, 298, 418 
Dighton Ciivhard) Grteatares, 13, 70, 99, 180, 413, 
519 
Dilettanti Society, 311. 
Diocese its correct spelling, 126, 175, 199 
Dixon (J.) on “ To whittle,” 320 
Tureen, or terene, 375 
Dixon (James Henry) on Gibbon’s house, 485 
Round towers of Switzerland, 213 
Swiss poem, 470 
Dixon (R. W.) on the word Diocess, 199 
Story (Robert), 324 
D, (J. C.) on ant catching, 156 
Scarlet in illuminations, 153 
D. (J. Speed), on 2 crashed whee, 91 
George TUL, Ave-poand yee, UA 
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ag (Fiahos), Bs PAP ape cier print 
), Eqn, 862 J.) on Stran 19 
Henfelleburaby Sones, 197 Wing (Tycho) aan 
Howse family in Langford charch, 410 Fielding (Lady), inscription on, 390 
Johnson (Thotnas) at Brancepeth, 151 “ Fielding’s Proverbs,” its author, 228 
‘Kirk (1Mrs.) of Balquhidder, 230 “Fig 
Marchall (James) at Oakham, 36 ¥ills: Fi mn, 411 
Metcalf (Theophilus) at Ambrosden, 315 Fire-artas, earliest manafacture, 431, 517 
Fetes (William) at Edmonton, 91 Fisher (Kitty), marriage, 375 
Pelhams (two Sir William) at Brocklesby, 21,24 | Fishwick (H.) on Ban 
- Teasdale of Maps Hall, 204 Barials above ground, 485; 
Wesley Chapel, anc 
‘Willems _- Gomet of 1811, 518 
Gree are 
Estefort on Deptford celebrities, 127 ? Crueliles inficted on aborigines, 329 
E i 68, ro peas ‘| Hise, roa 
‘Rrangulits (Jeazees) 2 Ths Kingdon of tore Praise of poverty, 205 
‘Evangelistic syzal Gave io oo. Remarkable etbation, 186 
Ie ta the rm, 100,285,276 ‘Bome, or Room, 519 
E CW.) on arma of Bayley, 299 Stone (James), the postinan, 208 
Basilica: umbrella, 973 Ha 
Sarodah, its female community, 478 Fr @ on Fulgui 
Ewald (G. H. A), oriental scholar, 431 Kell Well: Kessels and Passels, 470 
‘Bashoquer tallies, 197, 307, 382 ‘Mazes and Julian bowers, 398 
Expolse, a technical word, 311, 437 Sale at Stowo, 111 
F, (J.C, H.) on protectors of England, 423 
F, GJ. T.) on alpbabet of bells, 351 
F ‘Bell inscriptions, 185 
‘Cure for goitre, 58 
F. on bordure in heraldry, 200, 460 Clerical ecstame, 236, 296 
Howard and Hayward, 60 Curlew distich, 935 
F,, Inverness, on Lady Wentworth’s tomb, 255 Epitaph in Stanfield church, 197 
“ Hamlet,” recovery of n lost word, 427 Gazebo, ite meaning, 404 
house, Edinbargh, 351 ‘Handel on bells, 248 
‘Wangh family of Cumberland, 432 ‘Haman footprints on tombs, 189 
F, (A) oo Pesler =a plonderer, 31 Memorial windows, 360 
Faber (Tanaquil), French anthor, 48 Sepalchral devices, 151 
Fairford church, its painted window, 281 Flushmen, its derivation, 288, 362, 405 
Family histories, false, $21, 364 Flatman (Thomas), Hymn for the Morning," 205, 
Fansbawe (Miss Catherine), enigma, 395 239, 957, 400 
Fasthngs of Quen Elisabet, 89, 10 Flintoft (Rev. Luke), his chant, 206 
C.) on copper coins, 425 Flowerdew (Alice), “ Harvest Hymn,” 402, 493 
2 persian 17, 117, 157 Fladd (Dr. Robert), bis weapon salte, 92; works on 
Tony & alchemy, 284 
Fenslee whipped, 13, 195,195 Flake, or founder, 10 
Fenwick (Allan), noticed, 168 Fily-bite, or scaramouche, 265 
Ferdinand (Prince) of Brunswick, 292, 413 502 
Ferrara (Andrea), sword maker, 137, 438 ‘Folk Lore:— 
Ferrey (Benj.) oa Harrington mansion, 98 ‘Anatolian, 469 
Fert, and the arms of Savoy, 18, 453 Elm-leaf, 25 
‘Festum prassoos corpus, festival, 247, 300, 408 Goblins of olden time, 469 
Fannegul le), French scholar, 48 Goitre, cure for, 24 
.) on Bumblepappy, 207 Hair ay 3 
charm for typhos ferer, 519 ‘Hangmante rope wogerstition, AES 
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Glee and madrigal, their difference, 170, 259, 425 
Glossarial queries, 411 
Gloucester battlo, temp, the civil wars, 109, 173, 382 
Gloucester (Humphrey Plantagenet, Duke of), supposed 
as, 26, 61, 131 
(Richard), Memoirs,” 211 
loves (W. F.), dramatist, 505 4 
Iwysig on Richard Williams, alias Cromwell, 432 
Goblins of olden times, 469 mh 
Godfrey (Rev. Henry), President of Queen's College, 
4 amie 393 
|-speed = good-speed, 236, 277, $43 
Godwin (William), buried at St. Pancras, 40, 508 
Goethe (J. W. von), dedication to his “Faust,” 261; 
“The Mothers,” 281 
Goltre, cure for, 24 
Gold Stone Bottom, execution in, 289, 380 
Goldsmith (Oliver) quoted, 89, 157 
Goodrich family, 66 
Goose-grass, or wild tansy, 268, $42, S83 
“Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions,” reprint, 225 
Gough (Rev. Jobn), “ Discourse Concerning the Resur- 
rection Bodies,” 505 
Grammont (Duke of) and the castor oil, 408, 516 
Granada, New, forms of oath, 126 
Grato: “Tant grate chidvre que mal gist,” 440, 523 
Grattan (Heory) and Mr. Corry, duel, 399 
Greatorex (Thomas), organist, 183 
Greaves (Alex.), translation of the New Testament, 188 
Greek cari 118 
church, Soho Fields, inscription, 68, 
Greek remains in India, 28 iy 
Green (Geo. Smith), “Paradise Lost ” in prose, 47 
cerns (Sir Bevil), burial place, 166, 200, 299 
dy Jane), portrait, 182 
Grey Mare’s Tail, co. Dumfries, 432, 485 
Gritibe (A. F.), “ Bibliotheca Angle-Postica,” 307 
irig = grasa! t, 413,484, 516 
Grimaldi an clown's dress, 490 
Seine ‘on burial of living 139 Pir 
frosart} (A. B.) on Parlett's “Mirror bristian 
Ladies,” 91. 


Grotto of the Nativity, $21, 400 

Grove family, 59 

Grab Street Journal, 422 

Guilds of the Ang! 16 

Gunn (Blisa), “ Conversations on Church Polity,” 88 
Gunston (Jobn) of Stoke Newington, 434 





sitaph, 447 
Gaye Nal) Hil pe, 
i H 


1H. on Alota or Aloca, 267 
Font for adult baptism, $80 
Macaulay (Lord) on tho Welsh, 812 
Severn, its derivation, 383 
‘Vagrants’ marks, 382 

Hackwood (R. W.) on Adam’s age, 871 
Elizabeth (Princess), 420 
France, old arms of, 477 
‘Hon-persuaders, 371 
‘Hop-pickers, amateur, 352 
‘Human skin tanned, $41 
Leach (John), drewings, 493 





‘Hackwood (R. W,) on King's chaplains, 483 
‘Loudness of voice, 364 
Orange flowers, a bride's decoration, 881 
Pair of stairs, 393 
Screw propeller, its inventor, 354 
Sherborne, Pack Monday, 441 
‘Togs, its etymology, 396 
Smith (Sydney), recipe for salad, 461 
‘Haddington, history by James Miller, 168 
Hadley church, its beacon, 37 
‘Haidée, ite meaning and ‘ation, 892 
Haig (J. R) on Hogarth’s pieture of Balthasar family, 
67 


Maria de Agreda, 374 

Salad, lines o0, 384 
‘Hair, on burning, 146 
Halkett (S.) on “ Essays in Verse,” 448 
Ball (Thomas), “Exposition of Hoses,” 88 
Halliday (Andrew), paper on pantomimes, 490 
‘Hamesucken, in Scottish law, 491 
Hamlin (Thomas), of Carterstown, genealogy, 403 
Handel (G. F.) on bells, 248, 
‘Hangman’s rope superstition, 469 
‘Hanham (Lady), prieoner in ‘the Tower, 66, 113, 159 
‘Hapoay (James), art, ‘British Family Histories,” 285 
Hardcastle (C. D.) on Cowper's hymn, 148 

German hyma, 157 
‘Harding (Fisher), master shipwright, 127, 362 
Harding (Shish), shipwright, 256 
‘Hardinge (J. J.) on Sir Bevil Grenville, 299 
“Handykante,” a ballad, 146 
Hare (Bp, Francis), his satirical pamphlet, 450, 513 
Harington (E. .) on Abracadabra, 19 

sponsors, 461 
Harlem medals, 168 
Harlow, its meaning, 376 
‘Harrington, its locality, 88 
Harrington’ mansion at Bourtoo-on-the-Water, 27, 98 
238 


Harris (H.) on Dante's myths and Christianity, 7 
Poetical eanon, 29 
Swift (Dean), his marriage, 291 
Harrison (W.) on “Anniversary Calendar,” 412 
‘MS, History of the Inte of Man, 440 
‘Song by Professor Forbes, 361 
Syntax (Dr.) “ Napoleon,” 382 
‘Hart (Thomas) on “ Footsteps of Peace,” 109 
‘Hart (W. H.) on glossarial queries, 411 
Harvey (Gabriel), notes in books, 871 
Hawk and the swallow, 185, 287 
Haworth (Samuel), MD., biography, 873 
Hayley (Win,) post, quoted, 444 
‘Haalitt (W. C.) on autographs in books, 487 
Blackfriars fatal vespers, 447 
Bagford (John), 265 
Beaumont (Bob.) “Love's Missives,” &<, 410 
Biographers, a hint to, 246 
Blomfield (Htobert), post, 287 
‘Books, curious autographs in, $89 
Dering (Edward), lines on, 410 
‘Harvey (Gabriel), book notes, 371 
Literary P, 491 
‘Plumptre (Huntingdon)and Thomas Randolph, 480 
‘Bandolph (Thomas), his works, 458 
Sandyse * Ovid” amd wAisony S 
“Thames SOO years age, 38d 
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Hore Ln) Ani Bt Ch, 148 
Congreve rockats, 368, 
motto, 167 

bassies, 184 

a (Andrea), 137 

Folk lore : the sup, 864 

Grotto of the Nativity, 821 

“Tn two places at-oues like a bind,” 309 

Quotation, 199 

Rowetti (Btr.) verses, 420 

Stripes forty save one, 359 

‘St. Patrick of Marcia, 169 

















Title of Majesty, 845 

Washingtea’s Christianity, 363 

Wellington (Dake of) not a Marshal of France, 
144, 196 


Howe (General Emanuel), descendants, 109 

Howe (Emanuel), bis family, 29 

‘Howe (John), organist, 182 

Howe (1. H.) on Rev. Thomes Howe, 109 

Howe (Rev. ‘Thomas), of Great Yarmouth, 109 

‘Howlett (W. E.) on Gazebo, 852 

Howse family, epitaphs, 410 

Hoyle (WW. D.) on “ Nottingham Ale :” a song, 16 

Ul. (P.B.) on Adolphus's “ Gammer Gurton’s Garland,” 
45 


H. (S. H.) on Princess Poniatowaki, 35 
1. CT. G,) on Sir Richard Ellys, 156 
Undsoa (J. C.) on Win, Godwin's burial-place, 40 
Spencer (Hon. W. B.) lines to Lady Hamilton, 40 
Hughes (Bev. John), 127 
Mughes (T.) on Cheshire local words, 362 
‘Huinan skin tanned, 277, 341 
‘Hutoane Society, m disti member of, 266 
Uuut (Wm.) on Kitty Fisher's marriage, 875 
Huntingdon (Selina Countess of), supposed. conspiracy 
against her, 207 
“ Hurlothrumbo,” by Samuel Johnson, 30 
Murat Castle, its dog lodgings, 492 
Houretbourne-Tarrant May-pole, 145 
‘Hlusenbeth (Dr. F. C.) 0a Gazebo, 443 
Husk (W, H.) on May Fair, 417 
Old Christmas carol, 466 
Warwick arin, 482 
‘utchinson (P.) on birth of males and females, 117 
AL (W.) on coin of Charles I1., 195 
Gazebo, 443 
Hyam (S. J.) oo Spitalfield Sunday orening lecturers, 
393 


Stepuey parish, 879 
liyde, the Chronicle and Chartalary of, 240 
Hyucrophobia, charm for, 469 
Hylton of Hylton peerage, 88, 152 





L 
Ignatius on the loving eup, 118 
Quid levins 
Aguatius Loyola and Cardinal Pole, 109, 158 
ichester, lord of the manor of Brooke, 7 
legitimacy, arme indicating, 139, 176,200, 219, 236, 
278, 321, 392, 403, 460 
“Imperial Magazine,” its writers, 186 
Tncomer, its meaning, 109, 156, 317 
Iodex, General Literary, 108, 165, 284, 488 














Index, pcaer oan of the wad 146 
‘tumuli opened in 1844-5, 408 
be testone clinrch, Easex, painting, 432, 481 
Trglis (It) oa Dateh bibliography, 45 
«Edward and Egnina,” 66 
Ton signs painted by eminent artiste, 519 
Inner ‘Templar on Adolphus's Garland,” 78 
Inns of Court, admissions to, 247 
Insolvents discharged, 109 
Inatinct or reason in dogs, 304, 377 
Tasurance Company, the Roral,'160 
1. (R.) on anonymous works, 247 
‘Atkins (James), Bishop of Galloway, 247 
Benson (Edw. White), biography, 371; 
Blatch (George), minor poet, 267 
Clark (Jolin), Scottish poet, 413 
Cooke (John), dramatist, 473 
Dramas on the Moral and Intellectual Character, 
391 








Story (Robert), minor poet, 209 
Tr cain dramatist, 391 
© Vietorian Magazine,” 187 
Walker (Jolin Scott), 354 
Wyatt (C. P. poet, 291 
Ireland, officers slain there in 1598, 430 
Ireland’ (Samuel Win, Henry) and the Shakepeare for- 
Reries, 332 
Trish eathedrals, 230 
Trish elusel, its episcopal succession, 260; 309, 410 
Irving (tev. Edward), mother, 493 
(G. V.) on Andres Ferrara Swords, 438 
etymology, 397, 457 
Grey Mare's tail, 485 
Williams (H. W.), Scottish artist, 462 
Inle of Wight won, 38, 78, 97 
Ttaliau academies, 265, 334 
Trory carving at Dieppe, 208 











J. 


J. on Austin Friars church, 442 
Cheshire veal words, 289 
‘Bortico and tenon, 449 

Jackson (Henry), death, 20 

Tackson (Col. J. R), 

Tackson (S.) on 
‘Rhyme to Timbuetoo, 330 
‘Tombstone inscription, 217 

‘Jab, in Psalm laviii. 4, misprinted Yea, 9 

Jalland (B. M.) on Scot and lot, 70 

Tames 1, his two-peony piece, 230, 275 

James IL, events connected with his abdication, 121, 

his statue in Whitehall Gardena, 265 

‘James (Richard), “Christmas carol,” 466,516 © 

Janizaries’ rogimental kettle, 16 

Jannok on Cealchyth council, 19, 36 
“ Midnight Review,” 36 
Track-barter, 36 
‘Wire selling, 20 

Tayaeo on Crammlls= quarrels, 8 
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Lalius on Killiganoon, 300 
‘Macaulay's “ Armada,” 406 
Royal effigies at Foatorrand, 501 
Philip IT. and tho battle of Lepanto, 421 
St. Barbara: letters in coats of arms, 439 
Tripp: Howard, 437 
Laicus on clerical costame, 452 
Lamb (Charles), recollections of, 221; his grave, 293, 
279, 365; tomb and bust, 365 
Lambeth degrees, 196, 283, 828, 452 
‘Lammas lands, 18 
‘Lamps for reading, 297 
Lancaster family, 208 
‘Langford church, Berks, epitaph, 410 
Larboard and starboard, 35, 74, 158 
Larnaka or Citium, 244 
Larwood (Jacob) on levesell, or lattice, 508 
Latin, Moukiah, dictionaries, 140 
Lander (William) and Wm. Benson, 107 
Lauderdale (Maitlands, Earls of), pedigree, 449 
Lauzon (I. de) and James IL, ‘ze 
‘Ls Vendée, origin of the name, 29 
Lawrence of the Isle of Wight, 38, 97 
L.(C.) on Lord Mountgrey, 449 
Kerity, in Brittany, 480 








L. (C. L.) on University expences, 148 
L. (E) on Abp. Cranmer, 315 
Lea (Wm), of Halesowen, arms, 235 


Leader (i. E.) on the Sheffield knives, 237 
‘Lee family, arms, 109, 324 
‘Lee (Wm.) on De Foe's Life of Duncan Campbell, 417 
Periodical publications, 1712-1732, 134 
Watts Ors," Divine and Moral Songs,” 250 
Leech (John), artistic sketches, 493 
‘Lefévre (Tanaquil), French author, 48 
Leeze, i 6, Little Leighs, in Essex, 228, 277 
Legal phrase, 67, 119 
Lepanto, the battle of, 306 
Leprosy in England in medizval times, 29 
‘L'Estrange (Roger), maiden name of his wife, $92 
Lethrediensis on “As nico as a nun’s hen,” 169 
Letterist, a new-coined word, 37, 58 
‘Leveridge (Richard), song, “ Black-Eyed Susan,” 434 
‘Levesell == lattice, explained, 508 
Lewis (Matthew Gregory), Tales of Terror,” 608 
Libraries, free public, 124 
Liddesdale, account of, 171 
‘Lindsay (Lord) on Robert Il. of Scotland, 255 
“ L'Intermédiare” quoted, 508 
Lithographs, how mounted in books, 432, 502 
Livelands estate, co, Stirling, 467 
L. (J.) Dublin, on Aerolites, 94, 198, 443 
Euthanasia, 368 
L. (J. 0.) on translators of Homer, 268 
‘Liallawg on Sir Thomas Jones, knt., 270, 420 
a Drea Char. Micha), 5a 
of London and family arms, 197 
Lloyd (David), LL.D, pecies 355 
‘Lloyd (George) on blood royal, 143 
Church degrees, 369 
Deaf and dumb dogs, 370 
First cousins, 441 
Hawk aud the swallow, 185 
‘Hooker's “‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,” 512 
‘Marriage of first cousins, 179 
Monuments! devices, 7 








‘Lloyd (George) on Photographic miracle, 56 
Sigoboard at Egton Bridge, 422 
‘Trompeter is dead, 324 
York, you're wanted,” 355 
Lloyd (Giles), descendants, 198 
Lloyd (O.) on Kerity, in Brittany, 312 
Lloyd (Sir Walter), killed at Agincourt, 149 
Lloyd (Wm.), Bishop of Worcester, “ The Pretences of 
the French Invasion Examined,” 7 
Local couplets, 266 
London, ceremony connected with the Fire of, 268 
Longfellow (H. W.) additional stanza to bis * Psalm of 
Life,” 87 
Longevity, remarkable cases, 107, 244, 419 
Loogetaife (WV. H.D.) on the Bear and Ragged Btad, 
182 
Lordan (0. L.) on printer-authors, 235 
Lordan (Mr.), his unwritten book, 90, 140 
“ Lost One,” it thor, 230 
Lot's wifo turned into a pillar of salt, 474 
Louis XIV., Bastide's ode on, 279 
Louis XV., head embossed on a snuff-box, 352 
Love brothers in city companies, 269 
Loving cup, 112 
Low, & local word, 289, 885, 375, 497 
Low (Dick), the highwayman, 187 
Lower (Mark Antony) on Cumberland churches, 448 
‘Paine (Thomas), his wife, 516 
Lowestoft, Handbook for Visitors, 100 
L. (S.) on epitaph of Margaret Gwyn, 447 
Debentare, 501 
Clerical mayors, 522 
Peosy: Smnittle, 67 
“To beat hollow,” 442 
‘Lunar influence, 230 
Lutenist of » cathedral, 414, 518 
Lutman and Dudley family, 147 
L.(W.) oa weather signs, 399 
Lynch’ (Patrick), “Dictionary of Illustrious Irish 
Characary” 2 i pout 
Lyttelton (Lord) on Aristophanes, 39 
Gazebo, its meaning, 405 
Lights = lungs, 53. ‘ 
National it exhibition, $24 
Oak near Ollban, 894 
‘Rome, pronounced Room, 456 
Signboards, 360 














‘M. on Sabbath, or Lord's day, 138 
‘Mab on the authors of “ Winter Leaves,” 115 
M.(A. C.) on a Dilemma, 227 

‘Bourton-on-the- Water, 238 

Grsar's invasion of Britain, 493 

Harding (Shish), 256 

Harrington mansion, 27 

Instinct or reason in dogs, S04 

Lunar influence, 230 

Poort, ita meaning, 248 

Zoroaster, 16 
Macaulay (Lord), “Armada,” 334, 406; attack on the 

Welsh, 312 

MacAnalane family, 32 
Macbeth, his tras Wistory, 201, 288 


MIC. CE.) on etymslogy ~ 
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M. (J), Edinburgh, on “La Devineresse,"its author, 168 
‘Ladythorne dramas, 141, 477 
Macbeth: Malcolm Canmore, 201 
Pinkerton (James), “Correspondence,” &e., 387 
Scotiah Inirds in 1687, 297 
‘Scotish Record publications, 328 
Sibyls in Scotland: Li 
Stirling (William, Yst Earl of), 123 
Syntax (Dr.), “Life of Napoleon,” 209 
“Town and Country Magazine,” 187 
‘Whittington and his Cat, 188 
M. (J. C.) on the distanes of the horizon, 13 
M.(L. A.) on Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 413 
Gunston (John) of Stoke Newington, 434 
Mf. (L. H,) on a passage in Goldsmith, 89 
ML (J.) 00 excavations at Monkwearmouth, 348 
“ Moderate Man,” a play, 142 
“Moll in the Wad,” a soog, 268, 321, 402 
‘Money, continental, 292, 352, 361, 404 
‘Monkwearmouth, excavations at, 348, 442 
‘Monmouth (James, Duke of), his mistress, 144, 172 
‘Monogram or cipher, 147, 171, 194, 216, 274,340, 442 
Montagu (Edw. Wortley), birthplace, 290 
‘Montandre (Marquis de), Master of the Ordasnec, 353, 
523 
‘Monumental devices: shears and sword, 7, 58 
Monumental inscriptions, their preservation, 151, 198; 
errors in, 278 
Monumnentum Ancyranam, 268 
Moore (Henry) on smittle, a provincialism, 118 
Moore (John), rector of Kuapton, 289, 442 
‘More ({Tannali), “ Sacred Dramas” acted, 474 
More (Samuel), medallion portrait, 292, 379 
‘Morgan rattlers, 290 
Morinerio (L. de la) on Mitchell family, 67 
‘Morland (George), picture of an inn, 147 
Morrison's Vegetable Pills, a ballad, 
‘Mortice and tenon, 449 
‘Moss-trooper explained, 69 
Mother; the poem “My Mother,” 25, 97. 135 
‘Mountford (Thomas), D.D., noticed, 475 
‘Mountgrey (O'Kelly, Lord), 449 
Mountnorris (Earl of), noticed, 162 
M.(P. E.) aa om for adult baptism, 341 
Masey (Mrs.), a prophetess, 392 
M. (Son Loci re hare Antonio,” 17 
Rodney Triumphant,” 17 
Starboard and larboard, 35 
Malberry tree folk lore, 108 
‘Malltrooshill in Scotland, 494 
‘Manby (A. J.) on Christopher Tanered, 522 
Murat (Joachim), noticed, 429 
‘Maschamps in Middlesex, 46, 116 
ML (W. H.) on Dudley family, 218 
M. (WW. M.) on Ercilla: Gil Vicente, 268 
‘Nathan’s parable, 230 
Proverbs of Sancho Panza, 248 
“Whole Duty of a Woman,” 235, 
Mystal or Mistel, provincialiam, 147, 195 
‘Myths of the Middle Ages, 365 
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“Napoleon's Midnight Review,” 36, 159, 195 
Nathan's in s romance, 280 
National Portrait Exhibition, 79. See Portrait 
Nanfraginm Jocalare, or ship 
Navarre, plant at, 169 
Needle-gan, ita inventor, 149 
ily of Scarning, 215, 256 
‘Newberry (William), epitaph, 91 
Newmarket in 1791, 449, 511 
Newton Abbot, inscription at, 227 
N. (G. W.) on Eve and the roses, 168 
Nichola (J.) on Shakspeare's “King Juin,” 83 
Nichols (J. G.) on Sir Henry Bard, Visevunt Bella- 
mont, 325 
Mitford (Joho), ines on the Aline anclor, 927 
Passage in Shakepeare’s “ Henry 1V.," 41 
Pictures ouce at Srawberry Hill, 61, 131 
‘Nicholson (B.) oa affirmative and negative signs, 191 
“ Cymbeline,” 347 
“ Measure for Measure,” 368 
Romeo and Juliet,” 163 
“Troilus and Cressida,” 164 
Nightingale (J. H.) on James Scott Walker, 462 
Nile, Arabian opinions on its sources, 44 
Nile noticed by Spanish traveller, 185 
‘Nine-holes, or bumblepuppy, 207, 238, 275 
Nine Men's Morris, 283 
N. J. G.) oa Flatman’s morning hymn, 400 ‘: 
Majesty and Highoess, titles of, 983 
‘Monograms and cyphers, 194 
Queenborough Castle constables, 405 
‘Tarleton (Sir Banastre), 400 
‘Window at Arundel Custle, 341 
N. (La) on Nelson family of Searning, 215 
Nobility, privileges of the old, 312 
“Noblesse oblige,” origin of the saying, 4 
Noblesse of England, 303 
Nobody's Friends, a club, 47_ 
“Nolo episcopari,” origin of tke saying, 297 
Norfolk-nog, 9, 53 
Norfolk wiles, 19 
Norfolk window, its locality, 268, $41 
Norman (E.) on the symbolism of the thamb, 113 
Norris (Father) aud the Bail of 47, 279 
Norton (Robert), verses attributed to him, 410 
Notchel erying at Accrington, 108 
es and Queries,” as a inedium of interconimunicae 
tion, 184 
Nottingham Ale, a song 
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ine's poem, 218 

mish, 265 

IN. (Tr. S.) on Reynolds's portrait of Dr. Beattie, 334 

Numbers, prophecies in, 87, 214 

Nannes maides, 312 

‘Nursery rhyme, “Captain Wedderburo's Cour 
48 

Narsery tales, 30 














0. 
0. (A.) on the duties of a Protector, 353 
Oni at Tilford, 394 
Oak galls, 286, 364 


Oath, forms of, in New Granada, 128), corey em 
‘Foreat of Dean, 288 
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Philosophy a century and a half ago, 226, 298 
«Pheonix Nest,” reprint, 225 
Photogran and telegram, 38 
Photographic canard, 18, 56, 99 
Photographing public records, 166, 964 
Piccadilly, the first St. James's church, 373 
Pickled Egg,” atavern sign, 312 
Pictures, anonymous, 169, 219, 853, 491, historical, 
126 
Pieese (Septimus) on work on Algi 
Chiswick press, 91 
Pifferati in Rome, melodies, 474 
Pigeon dialect, 25: 
Piggot (Jobo), jun., on an abbot's crozier, 356 
Basil, 380 
Bell-founder’s name, 139 
‘Beme light, 76 
Chrisome cloth, 517 


15 








Dowman (Joane), brass, 423 
Exchequer tallies, 382 
Farthing of Queen Elizabeth, 184 
Fruit trenchers, verses on, 472 
3 Frlfot, a sacred symbol, 380 
Leeze, ie. Little Leighs, Essex, 277 
piece, ita derivation, 57 
Organs and choirs in chancels, 393 
Pattens, its derivation, 57 
‘Peo-wit pronounced pewet, 51 
Photographic miracle, 99 
St. Michael's nymbol, 59 
Shears and awords, as symbols, 58 
‘Sweden and Norway, 139 
‘Triangalar towers, 269 
‘Wall paintings, 432 
Waste paper purchasers, 116 
World's birthday, 136 
Pincott family, 474 
Pindar, quoted, 350 
Pinkerton (James), “ Literary Corepondenee,” 387, 
496 
Pinkerton (Wm.) on armour-plated ships, 389 
Collins (John), 358 sabes 
Trish Bishops, alleged conversion of, 309 
Johnson (Dr) definition of an angler, 472 
Pantomines 490 
inkertoa's Correspondence, 496 
Wake-Gooes, 85 
Pistrest @>, ‘Waterloo medal, 189, 216 
Pitt (James) 00 St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 291 
P, (J.) on Blatchington old chapel, 495 
Burials above ground, 58, 234 
Plague proclamation, temp. Charles IL, 86 
Plowden (Edmund), MS. on Mary Queen of Seota, 888 
Plowman (Piers), the Viaions of, 127 
Plumptre (Huttingdon), epitaph on Zeilus, 480 
Plam-pudding for England, 471, 514 
P. QM. C.) on scarlet in illuminations, 158 
Postel canon, 29 
oinsinet (A. A. H.), biography, 490 
Pole (Cardinal) and ‘gona Lope 109 
Fuel (Ps Jon W.), 182 
lo (Marco) ialand of women, 245, 405,478 ; maps of 
hia travels, 394 as S 
‘Pomander of former times, 55 
Poniatowski (Prineas), 1-3, 35, 51, 77 












Poort, its original meauing, 248 

Pope, election of one, 472. 

Porson (Richard) and the Shakspeare forgeries, 332 

BP ortman (Richard), organist, 182 

Portmit Exhibition of 1866, 79, 948, 258, 324; ite 

catalogue, 491 

Portraits lists of engraved, 186 

Positive Philosophy, works on, 57 

Post Office,” an interlude, 142 

Potch-plough, 451 

Poverty praised, 205 

Power (J.) on presidents of Mexico, 978 

P. (P.) on act of burial, 517 
Grest query, 196 
‘Dogs, their sagacity, 523 
“ Quid levius penn?” 197 
outs and dog-horses, 197 
Salt captor, 297 
‘Yalla Gaiters, 299 

Praed (W. M.) poem “The Vicar,” 434 

Pragmatic sanction, origin of the phrase, 193 

Preachers, mediseval and post-medisval, 393 

Probends not collegiate, 248 

Precedence of rank, 143 

Prendergast (Gen. Sir Thomas), 460 

Prescot (Barth.) “Anticopernican Book,” 67. 117, 

238 








Preston (Wan.), literary works, 411 
Price (Wm.) on Rev. Mr. Pugh, 450 

Roger Williains, of Newport, 394 
Printer-suthors and unwritten books, 90, 140, 235 
Printer’s error, 167 
Printers’ marks, Dutch, German, and English, 20 
Printers’ medals, 510 
Prisons of France, 229 
Probert (W. 8.) on an historical picture, 126 
Prometheus a personification of forethought, 87, 75 
Prophecies in numbers, 87, 214 
Protectorate, its office and duties, 859, 428 
‘Proubet (E.) on Prescot's  Anticopernican Book,” 67 


Proverbs and Phrases:— 
As nice as a nun’s hen, 169, 215 
Crooked stick, 9, 52, 53, 99, 197 
Dear joy, 248, 343, 
Give & dog am ill name and hang him, 10 
‘Hand: “To keep your back hand,” 9, 53 
Hollow: ** To beat hollow,” 352, 443) 
In two places at once like a bird, 399 
‘Keep your back hand, 9, 53 
Lasciar fare a Mare Antonio, 17 
‘Murder will ont, 414, 518 
Ni fom ni Pantre, 447 
Ne sutor supra crepiduin, 169, 285, $23, 401 
‘Nobleago oblige, 4 
Norfolk: nog, 9, 58 
Bbyme nor reasen, 67, 116, 286 
Riaing of the light, 9, 52, 58 
Rubber: “ He scolds one’s rubber,” 9, 52 
‘Scoteh pair of boots, 9, 53, 53 
‘Thaaks: Thank you, 248, 324, 361, 455 
‘Trumpeter is dead, 245, 324 
‘York, you're wanted, 355 

Prowstt (G: G.) on Addiacn, Seott, ete, 66 
‘Dante's heathen and Chitin naman, 8S 
‘Bhakspearva King Beary YS 7 2S 
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Bimbault (Dr. E. F.) on Flintofi’s chant, 206 
‘May Fair, 357 
Organs and Organists of Weetmioster Abbey, 181 
Serjeant, or Catchpele, 199 
Bing in cake, 19 
ig i 8 


Ring inner 
Rix (Joseph), M.D. on Butler's Hudibras, ed. 1 
“Hymnology, 402 
Irving (Rev. E ) and Dr. B. Johnstone, 493 
Marlboroogh (Dake of, generals, 384 
R. (J.) on Tanaguil Fuber,48 
‘Loredano: Chapelain, 67 
‘Miltoo’s “ Paradise Lost” in prose, 47 
B. (K.) on Blood royal, 217 
BR. (LC.) om caricatures of last century, 390 
* Toatinet or reason, 377 
Low, a local name, 498 
Moll in the Wad," 402 
B.(L. M. ML) on Scotch lairds, 198 
B. (Mf. H.) on Hylton of Hylton, 88 
Road, the rule of the, 39, 56, 63 
Kabbery traced by a dream, 209 ' 
Robert II. of Scotland, 206, 255 
Wobinet, a local name, derivation, 27 
Robinson (Job), organist, 183 
Roby (John), # ‘Truditions of Lancashire,” 450 
Rockets in warfare, 363 
Rodney Triumphant,” a caricature, 17 
(David) on peppercorn rent, 91 
(Bliss), “ Domestic Life in Palestine,” 327, 396 
Roman Catholics, penal lawa against, 356, 440, 518 
Romanno, an estate in Peebleahire, 430 
Rome, population of ancient, 57 
Rome pronoaneed Room, 370, 456, 519 
Loves in Paradise, 168, 235, 276 
Toss (C.) on a couplet on Satire, 119 
© Thanks,” used by Shakspeare, 455 
(Gabriele), verses by, 420, 482 
M.) on Gabriele Bosactt', 482 
Round towers of Switzerland, 213 
Rounding system, 87, 138 
‘Rootier's halfyence, 414 
Routs and dog-borses, 110, 197 
Kowlow, its meaning, 876 
Royal asent refused to bills, 55, 97, 197, 156, 191,256 
Royal effigies abroad, 393, 460, 501 
“Royal Stripes, or a Kick from Yarinouth to Wales,” 180 
Raye (Comte de), gravestone, 344 
B. (R.J.) on Sir Jolin Mandeville, 98 
Rupert (Prinoe), arms and crest, 92, 157 
Baral deans, 14, 114 
Rural Deans of Christianity, 415 
Raseell (A.) on cursive Hebrew, 38 
Rye (Walter) on Cousilinin Calchotense, 56 
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on artificial hatehing hens’ eggs, 145 
Haidée, ite meaning, 392 
Sabbath when first called the Lord's Day, 46, 138, 1 
its com:vencement, 46, 78, 174 
Bt. Andrew's eroas, its different sos, 473 
‘St. Asaph, seal of @ lishop of, 208, 300 
St, Augustine of Hippo, saying, 207, 257 ; translations 
‘of “De Chritate Doi” 310, 405° - 














St. Augustioe of Canterbury, styled Pans or Pope, 432 
Bt. Barbe, legend of, 291, 389, 439 
St, Benedict, only copy of his Rule, 29 
St Helen's, Bishopegate, ite Pardon door, 110 
St. Ignatius Loyola and Cardinal Pole, 109, 15 
Se Jamey Pica, it fit ohare, 373 
= Mary, Scho, Greek inscription at, 68 
Bis Marlo Srad,iseterbr eat, 385 
St. Michael the archangel, 33, 187; his symbol, 59 
St, Michael, the Order of, 354 
St Mildred'the virgin, 288, 837 
St, Oswald, emblem, 391, 461 
St Paneras, intermeatsin its churebyard, 508 
St Patrick of Murcia, 169, 195 
St. Paal, reason for changing his name, 90, 15¢ 
St. Peter's finger, an ino sign, 187 
St. Sataraire, $93 
St. Swithin on evangelistic symbols, 11 
Fluke, or flounder, 10 
Historical parallel, 327 
Mandeville (Sir John), monument, 77 
Photographic miracle, 99 
Quadsilles, 157 
‘Triads, work on, 831 
St. Th. on the Spanigh Main, 524 
Salad, ite derivation, 129, 178, 348, 884, 461, 522 
Sallad, a helmet, derivation, 171 
‘Salmon (3irs.) poetical works, 400 
‘Salmon (Mea. E.), actresa, 605 
Salmagundy, a concoction, 259, 820, 521 
Salt, a captor, 231, 997 
“Samson,” a French ballet, 303 
Sandys (George), second edition of his Ovid,” & 
Sargeant (W. H.) on Virgil, Opera, 1589, $14 
‘Sarodah, its female community, 245, 405, 478 
Sasines, registry of, 354, 453 
‘Savage (John), D.D. “Turkish History,” 849 
Saverne and Savernake, etymology, 90, 248, 363 
Savoy‘arms, 18, 453 


5. (C_) 0a an old house at 329 
Canopy of John of Eltham's tomb, 199 
Dighton’s earicatare, 519 
Gearge IIL's five-pound piece, 523 
‘Terms formerly used at the Mint, 521 

Seales, a pair on horseback, 186 

Scandinavia, ronis monuments, 100 

Scaramouche, its meaning and derivativn, 69 

Scaramonche, or fy-bite, 265 

Scarlet in illuminating books, 68, 116, 153 

Schin on Betting in aneient times, 515 
Copse, its meaning, 618 
Crawalls = quarrels, 57 
Cursive Hebrew, 18 
Not lost, but gone before,” 460 
Pair of stairs, 456 
Rasher, ite derivation, 484 

Schroeder (Henry), biography, 363, 

Schwatacie seb ries 

Sciscitator on Blea, ts various meaniugs, $7 
‘Martial’s ““Xeoia,” 484 
Philology, 494 
St. Michael, the archangel, 34 
Te wad photogram, 88 

Soot and Jot explained, 70 

Boot (Robert) B.D. of Becwian, Horry, AS 

Scotch lainds in LOT, 20, 198, 227 
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‘Skeat (W. W.) on Crooked stick, 99 
Diocese its correct wpelling, 126 
Expulse, its derivation, 487 
Fills: Fill-horse, 411 
France, its old arms, 972 
Grig, its derivation, 516 
Harlow and Rowlow, 376 
Tncomer, its meaniug, 156, 217 
Tnacription at Champéry, 503 
Mariner's compass, 377 

Matting, 177 

‘the Wad,” 402 

‘Mystal, or mistel, 195 

Pictore, a carions one, 421 

Quotations wanted, 290 

Resplend, 258 

Rhyme nor reason, 236 

Roses in Paradiso, 276 

Severn, its etymology, 

‘Spanish sepulchral inscription, 17 

board and larboard, 158 

int grate chidvre que mal gist,” 523. 

ions of Piers Plowman,” 127 
Whittle, its derivation, 400 
Yorkshire dialect, 342 

Skrymsher family and the peo-wits, 50 

‘Smart (Chris.) Poems, 506 

Smert, or Smart fannily, 291 

‘Smith (Father), organ builder, 181 

Smith (J. H.) on Almack's, 138 
Kelly (Miss Frances Arabella), 233 
Rhyine nor reason, 116 

Smith (J. P.), inventor of the serew-propeller, 355 

Smith (Southwood), M.D., on the dissection of Jeremy 

Bentham's body, 138 

Smith (W. J. B.) on Hildebert, 59 
‘Monogram, 172 
Ring in cake, 19 

Smite, its derivation, 67, 118 

Smyth (Thomas), Bishop of Limerick, 319 

Soho, St. Mary, Cromn Street, Groek inscription, 68 


Songs and Ballads:— 
Beauty retire! 10 
Biack-Eyed Susan, 434 
Captain Wedderburo's Courtship, 48 
Che faro, 476 
Duteh ballad, 303, 
Dyon (John), 145 re M 
Forbes (Prof. Edward), “Fill ye up a brimming 

ls" 207, 36,406 

Hardyknate, 146 
“Pm niuety-fivo, Pm ninety-five,” 108 
Tnclrare of Conon, ae 
Kent: Old Kent Eleven,” 147,917 
‘Mariner's song, 313 
‘Matthews (Admiral Thomas), 169 
‘Moll in the Wad, 268, 321, 402 
Morrison's Vegetable Pills, 477 
‘Nancy Dawson, 476 
Napoleon's Midnight Review, 36, 159, 195 
Nottingham Ale, 16 
Shepherds’ Wives’ Song, 381 
‘There's nae luck about the housa, 318 
White Hat, 374, 436 
‘Yo Banks and Braas o' bonnie Dosa, 476 






















Sorrel, William 111’ pony, 127 
Souther (Thotoas), phrases in bis Plays, 67 
Southey (Robert), essay on Anglo-Saxon, 29 
Spal. on anecdote of Lord Braxfield, 30 
France, the old arms of, 477 
Heraldic symbola and affinities, 459 
Spanish dollars, 38, 255 
Spanish Main, 524 
Spaniah sepulcbral inscription, 17 
Sponcer family, 68 
Spencer (Hon. Wm. Robert), lines to Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton, 19, 40 
Spenser (Edmunt), quoted, 66 
Spes-Bona, Cape Town, on Pragmatic sanction, 193 
Spitalfields Sunday evening lectorers, 398 
Sponsors first ordained, $73, 461 
Sprye (Capt.), heraldic collections, 33) 
Squandering, a provincialiam, 27 
S. (R.C.) on the word copes, 518 
8 (S.) on unwritten books, 140 
Pair of scales on horseback, 186 
8. (S. D.) on bell inscription, 517 
§. (T.) of French prisons, 239 
Stage properties, early, 269 
Stairs: “Pair of stairs,” 393, 456, 521 
Stanislaus Augustus Pouiatowski, last king of Poland, 
2, 85, 51 
Stapleton (Dr. Gregory), Bishop of Hierocmsarea in par~ 
‘ius, 43 





Starboard and larboard, 35, 74, 158 

Stare, shooting, 94, 152 

Statues lot, 9 

Steinberger on Earl of Pembroke’s bracelet, 169 
Btepney parish aod births at sea, 291, 345, 379 
Stevens (Win.), Treasurer of Queen Anne's’ Bounty, 47 
Stevenson (T. G.) on Blackwood's Magazine, 158 
6 (T. G.) on Translators’ Preface to the Bible, 424 
Stirling (Wm. Ist Earl of), noticed, 128 

Bone, cure for it, 470 

Stone (James), the poetical postman, 208 

Stone (Rev. Thomas), mannscript, 206 





F poet, 209, 924 


Birafford (Thomas Ear! of), portrait by Vandyke, 159 
Strand Maypole used for an observatory, 127, 17 
Strawberry Hill, three unauthenticated pictures, 61 
Bt save one, 359, 423 
Btaboley (Br. Wn.) MS, of hs “ Celt Temples,” 210 
Stultus on Bunbill Fields, 250 
King’s Head Court, Shoe Lane, 332 
‘Sturgeon (Wentworth) on Monmouth’s mistress, 173 
8. (U.) on Rennie or Ranuie family, 58 
Sollivan (John) on horned sheep, 450 
Sunderland, its arms, 831, 402 
Satton (C. W.) oo Newmarket in 1791, 512 
Sutton (Thomas), descendants, 398 
Swallows’ nests in London, 29 
Swan (Mr.), carbon prints, 28 
Bredes acd Norway, soa Dastratins of, 89, 199, 


158 
& CW. H.)on adalt baptism by immersion, 288, 408 
Cin ae Sor is 
Bible: Tranalators' Preface, 424 
Leprosy in Bngland, 29 f 
‘Norfalic-nog, 88 r 
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‘Tristia on Jines on the English succession, 472 

‘Trlane or Trin-une, its earllest use, 231 

‘Trop, assez, too, enough, 430 

“Truce of God,” ita history, 165 

‘Track = barter, 36 

‘Trug wheat, 415 

‘Trumpet tavern, Shire Lane, 371 

‘Trampoter: “ Hia trumpeter is dead,” 245, 924 
‘Trevelyan (Sir W. C.) on change of name, 65 

‘Tomuli opened in I 1844-5, 408 

Tareon, its spelling, 375 

‘Tweed (John), dramatist, 291 

Tyburn, Queen Henrietta’ Maria's penance to, 209, 274 
‘Tyburn gate, its present locale, 
Tynte: Tripp, derivation of the names, 275, 320 
‘Typhus fever, charm for, 307, 400, 519 

‘Tyson (Richard) caricatared, 155 
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‘Umbrella in basilican churches, 56, 272 
Vneda on No Americanism, 205" * 
‘Author wanted, 299 
Coleridge's rhyine, 330 
Trish expreasion, 248 
Sheridan (Dr. Thomas), collection of stories, 208 
Tomlinson (W.), watchmaker, 231 
University education, 143 
“Useful Man, or a Trip to America,” 142 
VU. (U.) on a begging letter, 101 
Gloucester, battle of, 382 
‘Synge (Abp.) and cheap phynis, 208 
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‘Vagrants' literature, 123, 162, 257, 382 
Valentin (Lord Viscount) aod brs. Bliot, 161 
Vanbrugh (Sir John), obseure passages in his Plays, 9, 
52, 197 
‘Vane (H. 1.) on Hylton of Hylton, 153 
‘Sunderland arms, 402 
‘Vaughan (Sir Roger), killed at Agincourt, 149 
Y. (E.) on Christian ale, 28 
Vesiments, clerical, 88, 129, 196, 283, 275, 295, 228, 
452 
“Vicar,” a poem by W. 3f. Proed, 434 
Vicente (Gil), translation of his Plays, 268, 
“ Victorin Magazine,” its contributors, 187 





Villars (Marshal), epigram on, 905 
Vincent (Aug.), " Discovery of Errors in Brooks's Cata- 
logue of Nobility,” 283 





‘Eglinton tournament, 223 
Prendergast (Gen. Sit Thomas), 460 
Smyth (BA), bill of physle, 318 





Ww. 


W. on Bishop Hare's antecedents, 513. 
‘Horse-chastnat, 523 
Howard, its meaning, 74 
Porcelain tower at Nankin, 46 


“White Hat,” = pes, 436, 
W. (A.) on care for the stone, 470 
Wade (Nathaniel), family, 475 
Wagstaffe (Rev. Thomas), chaplain to Charles Edward 
Stuart, 124 
Wait (Seth) on Colonel Charteris, 379 
‘Cheese Well, 473 
Despanter (John), 394 
Eglinton tournament, 404 
Gipsies, their origin, 414 
Grey Mare's Tail, 432 
Kirkwood (James), 394 
Potch-plough, 451 
Romanno, in Peeblesshire, 430 
Waicewright (Thomas Griffiths), noticed, 263 
‘Wakefield, its hi ind topography, 260 
Wake-Goose, printer's festival, 85 
Wake (Heary T.) on modal found at Cockermouth, 
372 
‘Walbanck (August), noticed, 415 
Walcott (M. E. C.) on honorary canons, 114 
‘Wales (Prince of), badge, 8, 39, 73, 97 
‘Walford (E.) on historical parallel, 396 
‘Testamentary burial, 159 
‘Thanks: I thank you, 824 
Wing (Tycho), 434 
Walkden (Rev. Peter), “ Diary,” 180 
‘Walker family of Tylehurst, 159 
‘Walker (Jamea Scott), minor poet, 354, 462 
Wall paintings, 432, 481 
‘Walsingham (Frances) as Lady Sidney, portrait, 127 
Walter (Milo fitz), constable of Gloucester, 186 
Walton (Izaak) Compleat Angler,” errors, 495 
‘Wandering Jew, 393 
‘Wandesforde (Christopher), Lord-Depaty of Ireland, 277 
‘Warburton (Bp.) on the “Asinos Aarens,” 416; noticed 
by Gibbon, 16, 56, 96, 137, 178, 340 
‘Wardrobe == Garderobe, 307, 485. 
‘Warren (C. F. 8.) on song by W. E. Aytoun, 423 
Duke of Grammont, 516 
Lutenist, 518 
Wartern pounds, $1. 
‘Warwick badge, bear and ragged staff, 383, 482 
Washington (Pres. George), his christianity, 363, 441 
Waste paper, how disposed of, 46, 116, 278 
‘Waterloo medal by Pistrucci, 189, 216 
ru family of Brecknock, arms, $13 
iterton (E.) on the Weston family, 503 
(Dr. feaac) and Job Ben Solomon, 350; early 
‘ditions of * Divine Songs,” 54, 250 
‘Waugh family of Cumberland, 432 
Waylen (J.) on Queen Hearietts’s penance, 209 
W.(B. L.) on Majestic Reviah, 979 : 
W. (C. A.) on Christmas Loxes, 502 
‘Jeremiah vi. 16, Vulgate, 461. 
Pair of stairs, 456 
© Thanks," and “ Merci,” 620 
Umbrella in a basilican church, 56 
W. (G. 8) on Give dog an i uamey wa 
W. (D, L.) on Queen Blizabedhis farthing e 
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Woodward (J.) on arms of bastards, 219 
‘Columbus's tomb, 140 





Ostrich feather badge, 157 
Pare scarlet in illomioations, 68 
ibbon of the Garter, 219 
inople, 76 
Wool dast, 269 
ester Benedictine monastery, 20 
Worcester monastery and cathedral, 200 
‘Workard (J. J. B.) on * Cestui que,” its derivation, 299 
Male and female births, 76 
Rhyme nor reason, 116 
Rupert (Prince) arms, 157 
Serjeante’ robes, 5 
World's birthday, 90, 196, 190 








Wotton (Sir Henry), definition of an ambassador, 184, | 
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Wreford (J. R.) on inscription at Newton Abbot, 227 

Wright (Wm.) senlptor, contract for the Pelbam moon- 
‘ment at Brocklesby, 22 


‘Wright (W. Aldis) on the Globe odition of Shakspeare, | 


447 
W. (R. W.) on the meaning of Caddy, 323 
Agricultural implements, 341 
Papworth’s Dictionary of Arms, 58 
Plant at Navarre, 169 
Sweden and Norway, 158 
W. (T.) on song of the Marine 







W. (7. W.) on meridian and midnight, 424 
W. (WV.) on a distich on the Curlew, 185 
Howard, meaning of the name, 29 
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W. (W, H.) on “Nobody's Friends,” a club, 47 
‘World's birthday, 136 

Wyatt (C. F.) on Dighton's caricatures, 155 

Wyatt (0. P.), minor poet, 291 

Wye church bells, 517 

‘Wyntoun (Andrew of) “ Chronicle,” 328 


x 


X.(X. A.) on Dighton's caricatures, 155 
‘Watts (Dr.) early edition of “Divine Songs,” 54 


y. 


* 4Yalla Gaiters,” a drama, 141, 299 


Yarmouth, Great, Handbook, 100 
‘Year, its former commencement, 476 
Year-Books of Henry VI., MSS., 494 


* Yeoman of the Mouth in the Kitchen, 232 
| ¥. GG.) on Nelly Gwyn's burial-place, 409 


‘O'Keefe (John), jeu a’ 
Pickled , a tavern sign, 372 
Y. (J. P.) on B Branthwaite and J. Moore, 289 
York, you're wanted,” a familiar phrase, 355 
Yorkshire dialect, 275, 342 







it, 307 





| Young (Wm.) on Sunderland arms, 402 


‘Yvorne, poem on its destruction, 470 


u 


Zoilus, Greek criti, epitaph on, 430 
Zoroaster, several of this name, 16 
ZX. ¥.) on song “Date obolum Belisario,” 331 
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